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Twenty-fourth  Annual  Conference 


of  the 

National  Association  of  Deans 
and  Advisers  of  Men 

URBANA,  ILLINOIS 

APRIL  23, 24, 25,  1942 


THUnWAY  MORNING  SESSION 
APRIL  23.  1942 


The  opening  sesslcm  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Confeirence  of 
the  National  Aasociation  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  held  in  the 
mini  Union  Building  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  lUinois.  April 
23-25,  1942,  convened  at  nine-ten  o’clock.  Dean  L.  S.  Corbett,  University 
of  Maine,  President  of  the  Association,  presiding. 

President  Ooi1>ett:  The  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  will  please  come 
to  order. 

Dean  Hubbell  of  Principia  College  will  give  the  invocation.  Will 
you  please  rise. 

. . .  .Invocation  by  Dean  G.  E.  Hubbell. . . . 

President  Corbett:  President  Willard  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
has  taken  time  off  from  his  very  busy  program  to  give  us  a  word  of 
welcome.  (Applause) 

President  Artfanr  Cutts  Willard:  Mr.  President,  Dean  Turner,  and 
Colleagues  in  This  Great  Enterprise  Known  as  Eiducation:  It  is  a  very 
customary  thing  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  to  have  people  interested 
in  education  come  on  the  campus  and  discuss  various  phases  and  as¬ 
pects  of  that  subject,  but  I  don’t  believe  we  have  ever  had  a  group  meet 
on  this  campus  whose  objects  are  more  important  to  the  University  of 
minois  and  to  college  education,  than  the  group  meeting  here  this 
week-end. 


The  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  is  one  of 
those  organizations  that  seems  to  me  can  do  more  for  those  aspects  of 
college  education  which  the  faculty  seldom  deal  with  than  any  other 
group  of  people. 
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I  base  that  statement  on  the  fact  that  in  any  general  educational 
program,  no  matter  what  the  level  of  it  may  be,  we  are  concerned  with 
the  development  of  the  intellect,  or  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  body.  We 
are  definitely  concerned  also,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  development  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  individual  along  with  the  intellectual  and 
the  physical. 


You  know,  we  can  carry  on  education  with  the  idea  of  developing 
only  the  intellect,  and  there  are  those  who  favor  that  idea.  Pardon  the 
personal  illustration.  I  attended  a  technical  schocrf  many  years  ago. 
So  far  as  I  can  recall  anything  about  the  operation  of  the  school  at  that 
time,  the  school  was  concerned  primarily  and  almost  entirely  with  the 
intellectual  training  in  the  scientific  field  of  the  students  who  went  to 
that  school.  I  don’t  recall  that  very  much  attention  was  paid  in  a 
formal  way  to  any  social  development  of  the  members  of  the  student 
body. 

There  was  a  place  where  one  could  participate  in  social  programs 
if  you  wanted  to  and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  enterprise  that  the 
students  carried  on  <mi  their  own.  The  great  stress  was  on  the  training 
of  the  mind,  which  is  the  proper  function  of  a  college  or  university  I 
suppose.  There  was  very  little  formal  attention  given  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  rest  of  the  individual,  if  I  may  use  that  phrase. 

Well  today,  I  think  that  tiiroughout  the  whole  country,  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  is  very  much  concerned  about  this  integration  of  these 
three  aspects  of  education  in  the  dev^opment  of  imy  individual. 


If  we  are  going  to  have  a  stable  society,  it  is  pretty  obvious  to  me 
that  the  individual  must  be  related  to  the  group  with  which  he  is  going 
to  live.  The  ideals  of  mental  training  which  lead  to  superior  profession¬ 
al  achievements  are  fine  and  are  important  I  know,  and  must  occupy 
the  central  place  in  the  picture. 


But  suppose  we  merely  train  men  to  be  the  most  expert  technicians, 
professional  people,  that  we  can  conceive  of.  At  the  same  time,  we  may 
not  have  deveolped  in  that  individual  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  society 
through  a  balanced  and  integrated  personality,  which  is  eulaptable  to 
and  conscious  of  those  responsibilities.  You  may  be  doing  society  more 
harm  than  good,  if  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  has  not  been  considered. 

In  other  words,  we  may  educate  people  who  may  use  that  knowledge 
for  the  detriment  or  the  injury  of  mankind  rather  than  for  the  benefit 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  We  are  very  much  concerned  with  the  social 
attitude  of  our  students  in  the  application  of  the  knowledge  or  the 
intellectual  training  and  development  which  they  receive  in  our  in¬ 
stitutions,  and  that  is  why  I  said,  to  open  my  remarks,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  there  is  no  group  of  people  more  important  in  the  educational 
picture  in  this  coimtry  than  the  deans  and  advisers  of  men.  I  think  I 
should  extend  that  to  include  also  the  deans  and  advisers  of  women. 
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This  institution  is  a  young  institution.  There  are  men  still  living 
who  saw  it  founded.  There  are  veoy  few  traditions  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  that  look  back  more  than  half  a  century.  The  school  itself  is 
less  than  three-quarters  of  a  centtu^  old.  We  will  celebrate  our  75th 
anniversary  next  March.  And  tai  those  years  that  have  transpired,  there 
have  been  some  things  set  up  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois  that  we 
are  very  proud  of,  those  things  that  will  make  for  traditicms  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  And  of  course,  as  you  so  well  know,  Dean  Turner  has  reminded 
you  of  it  many  times  no  doubt,  we  have  had  here  for  many  years,  the 
Dean  of  Men  who  really  initiated  the  profession  of  deans  of  men  in  this 
country,  and  we  are  carrying  on  with  the  traditions  established  by 
Dean  Clark. 


You  will  find  ammig  the  present  students  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  former  students  and  the  graduates,  an  amazing  reflection 
of  the  influence  of  this  (me  man  in  their  lives  and  Uiekr  attitudes  toward 
this  thing  I  call  scKdety.  We  are  carrying  <m  those  traditions  today 
with  a  man  who  was  trained  by  Dean  Clark.  We  have  in  Dean  Fred  H. 
Turner,  his  very  able  successor,  a  man  who  not  only  appreciates  the 
ideals  that  Dean  Clark  had  in  mind,  not  only  appreciates  the  problems 
of  the  middle  west,  the  environment  in  which  we  are  located,  a  man 
who  I  think  has  the  vision  to  see  that  there  are  many  things  we  can  do 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  beyond  the  classroom.  Thus  through  the 
organization  of  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  we  are  promoting  this  in¬ 
tegration  of  our  students,  developing  the  personalities  of  our  students 
so  that  they  will  become  effective  human  beings  who  appreciate  that 
they  are  in  a  world  in  whi<^  they  must  assiune  certain  vital  responsibil¬ 
ities  in  whatever  group  they  find  themselves. 

And  finally,  it  seems  to  me  also,  that  this  group  is  very  important 
because  of  the  world  situation  which  confronts  us,  and  may  confront 
us  for  a  very  long  time.  Personally  I  see  no  prospect  of  any  rapid 
emergence  from  the  catastrophic  conditions  in  which  we  are  going  to 
live  for — well,  longer  than  we  wish.  And  there  hats  never  been  a  time 
— I  thi'nk,  for  even  in  World  War  I,  the  conditions  were  not  as  bad  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  attitude  of  our  students  which  so  concerned  and 
distressed  our  students  as  today.  So  again,  the  deans  of  men  and  the 
advisers  of  men,  and  of  women,  as  well  as  of  course  the  faculty,  face  a 
great  responsibility,  but  the  deans  of  men  I  thi'nk  occupy  the  central 
place  in  the  picture.  They  have  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
of  directing  whatever  programs  it  may  be  possible  to  promulgate,  to 
help  these  students  to  see  their  way  in  a  world  in  which  nothing  is  very 
clear  to  anybody,  and  certainly  not  to  the  young  adolescent  of  college 
age.  These  boys  need,  as  you  very  well  know,  a  lot  of  advice.  They  need 
a  lot  of  reassurance.  They  need  a  lot  of  support  and  interest,  but  to 
what  extent  any  man  can  give  any  other  man  advice  today,  I  don’t 
know.  It  is  a  very  confusing  picture. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  deans  of  men,  with  their  organizations,  can 
come  closer  to  the  students  as  a  group,  than  individual  faculty  members 
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who  are  often  very  close  to  individual  students.  But  it  is  the  function  of 
the  deans  of  men  cmd  advisers  of  men  to  make  the-  contacts  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  student’s  attitude  of  mkid  and  promulgate  through  their  own 
organization  and  the  faculty,  those  relationships  which  will  help  these 
students  to  appreciate  their  particxilar  position  in  meeting  what  is  to 
them  and  to  iis,  probably  the  most  important  decision  that  any  of  them 
will  ever  have  to  make.  I  refer  to  the  question  as  to  whether  they  are 
going  to  enlist  or  be  drafted,  or  go  into  this  or  that  service  or  continue 
on  and  get  an  education  or  what  not.  All  of  which  must  be  reconciled 
with  their  own  personal  problems  in  practically  every  situation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  I>ean,  and  Members  of  the  Conference, 
I  am  delighted  to  have  you  meet  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  imder- 
stand  you  were  here  about  22  years  ago.  Is  that  right?  That  is  a  full 
generation  at  least,  and  I  certainly  trust  it  will  not  be  so  many  years 
again  imtil  you  return  to  this  campus. 

I  personally  hope  that  your  conference  will  be  productive  of  not 
only  those  things  that  I  have  stressed,  but  many  other  phases  of  your 
professional  work  which  to  my  mind  is  so  important.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  you  come  to  my  office  if  you  have  time,  for  any  sort  of  a 
conference  or  discussion  you  care  to  present,  and  even  after  the  period 
of  the  conference,  you  will  be  always  welcome  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  (Applause) 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Willard  for 
being  with  us,  and  for  your  fine  message.  Dean  Bunn  of  Leland  Stan¬ 
ford  University  will  respond  to  your  welcome. 

Dean  J.  W.  Bunn  (Leland  Stanford  University):  Mr.  President, 
President  WUlard,  Fellow  Deans:  To  you  veterans  of  this  Association 
and  those  who  are  much  more  eloquent  than  I,  I  think  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation  is  due. 

As  I  looked  through  the  proceedings  of  past  meetings,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  practice  to  call  on  Dean  Vic  Moore  of  Texas  to  respond  to  greet¬ 
ings  extended  to  our  organization  by  the  president  of  the  school  where 
we  were  in  attendance.  As  many  of  you  may  know,  Vic  Moore  is  not 
in  the  best  of  health  at  the  moment,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  attend 
this  meeting. 

Then  there  is  a  further  explanation  that  I  should  like  to  give  you, 
because  I  am  really  a  novice  in  yoiir  group.  The  explanation  is  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  I  don’t  know.  President  Willard,  whether  you  are  fully 
acquainted  with  all  of  the  talents  Inherent  in  your  dean  of  men  here  at 
Illinois  or  not,  but  those  of  us  who  know  him  fairly  weU,  have  found 
that  in  addition  to  being  a  good  dean  of  men,  he  is  somewhat  of  a 
genius  for  getting  other  people  to  do  work,  and  along  with  that,  I  have 
decided  that  his  timing  and  his  strategy  is  such  that  you  just  can’t 
refuse  him  when  he  asks  you  to  do  a  Job. 
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For  instance,  I  wrote  him  some  time  before  this  meeting  for  some 
information.  When  he  sent  the  information,  along  with  it  he  suggested 
that  he  would  like  to  have  me  respond  to  your  words  of  greeting  this 
morning.  Well  of  course,  one  can’t  d^y  a  request  imder  circumstances 
of  that  kind. 


In  addition,  I  think  there  is  something  a  little  bit  dramatic  about 
him,  and  probaUy  even  poetic,  becaxise  he  stated  in  that  letter  that 
since  our  worthy  President  was  from  Maine,  he  would  like  to  have 
someone  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  respond,  as  he  thought  that  that 
would  be  quite  fitting. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  he  wanted  to  make  a  practical  lie  of 
the  statement  which  we  all  know  to  the  effect  that  “Ekist  is  east  and 
west  is  west,  and  ne’er  the  twain  shall  meet,”  and  for  that  reason,  I  am 
chosen  to  give  the  response  to  President  Willard’s  address  here  this 
morning.  He  might  have  chosen  Ekurl  Miller  from  U.  C.  Li.  A.,  in  the 
southern  part  of  CaliforTiia,  but  actually,  Los  Angeles  is  Blast  of  Reno, 
so  1  am  the  extreme  western  representative  here  this  morning. 
(Laughter) 

At  any  rate,  I  am  accorded  the  privilege  of  responding  to  President 
Willard  this  morning.  I  want  you  to  know.  President  Willard,  how 
much  we  appreciate  the  high  regard  that  you  have  expressed  for  the 
deans  of  men  and  their  work.  I  am  sure  that  what  you  have  said  has 
been  a  lift  to  us,  and  a  stimulus  at  the  start  of  this  particular  meeting. 
1  think  it  is  particularly  fitting  also  that  we  should  be  meeting  here 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  at  this  time,  not  only  to  enjoy  this  fine 
new  Union  Biiilding,  which  is  now  just  a  little  over  a  year  in  operation, 
but  also  to  give  tribute  to  that  Dean  of  Deans,  Thomas  Arkle  Clark, 
who  was  one  of  those  who  started  our  organization,  and  who  started  the 
work  of  deans  of  men. 


It  is  quite  important  and  fitting  that  we  should  be  meeting  now 
because  of  the  tenor  of  the  times.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  could  take  time  from  our  work  to  have  this  meeting 
this  year.  To  me  it  seems  vitally  important  that  of  all  years,  we  should 
have  gotten  together  this  year. 

I  suppose  that  we  are  all  experiencing  exactly  the  same  reactions. 
Our  work  has  been  entirely  revolutionized,  and  most  of  us  are  doing 
jobs  and  carrying  on  discussions  which  we  had  never  thought  of  before. 

One  dean  yesterday,  said  he  was  interested  to  know  just  how  much 
time  he  was  spending  on  his  regular  routine  job  of  past  years,  so  he 
kept  track  for  one  day,  and  found  during  the  course  of  that  day,  that 
he  had  spent  exactly  30  minutes  in  doing  the  routine  type  of  work  that 
had  been  his  custom  in  the  past,  all  of  which  indicates  that  the  most 
of  us  are  having  new  experiences  and  are  being  faced  with  problems, 
the  answers  of  which,  as  President  Willard  has  already  expressed,  none 
of  us  have. 
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As  a  oonsequence,  I  think  it  is  very  wise  that  we  should  get  to¬ 
gether  at  this  time,  and  particularly  here  at  the  birthplace  of  this  type 
of  work,  in  order  to  exchange  experiences,  to  carry  discussions,  to 
get  advice  from  eac^  other,  so  that  we  can  go  back  and  better  do  the 
Job  that  is  before  us. 

I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  fact  that  our  work  with  respect  to 
vocations,  vocational  guidance  and  information,  has  taken  on  an  entire¬ 
ly  different  aspect  in  view  of  the  war.  Even  our  information  and  our 
practices  and  policies  with  respect  to  finances  are  considerably  dif¬ 
ferent.  Certainly  we  find  out  about  the  different  phases  of  the  military 
opportunities  for  our  college  students  and  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
that  are  being  made  by  the  different  military  organlzatimis  thems^ves 
is  a  full-time  task.  And  then  with  the  (diange  of  curriculum  that  is 
going  on  to  meet  this  new  need  and  period  of  intensity,  is  something 
that  is  almost  a  super-hunum  task  in  itself. 

The  students  need  to  know  about  the  details,  and  it  seems  to  fall 
to  us  most  of  the  time,  to  pass  that  information  on  to  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  we  must  keep  pace  with  it.  So,  these  problems  and  others 
that  are  just  as  vital,  are  the  ones  that  I  am  sure  we  will  all  be  more 
enlightened  upon  after  we  have  finished  our  three  days  of  deliberations 
here.  And  finally  President  Willard,  I  say  again  that  we  are  particu¬ 
larly  grateful  to  you  for  your  very  stimulating  words  to  us  here  this 
morning.  I  have  a  feeling  that  your  statements  have  started  this 
meeting  on  the  high  plane  upon  which  we  hope  to  keep  it.  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  all  leave  benefitted  as  a  result  of  the  fine  hospitality  here 
and  the  association  with  each  other. 

We  thank  you  very  kindly.  (Applause) 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you.  Dean  Bunn. 

The  Executive  Committee  has  met  a  number  of  times.  We  met 
after  the  Cincinnati  convention  to  make  plans  for  this  program.  We 
had  another  meeting  at  the  time  of  the  Interfraternity  Conference  in 
New  York,  and  we  invited  a  number  of  the  visiting  deans  into  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Executive  Committee.  At  that  time  we  drew  up  plans  or 
tentative  plans  for  this  meeting,  and  since  that  time,  EYed  has  had 
several  programs  arranged,  and  we  have  a  different  program  now  than 
we  had  contemplated  at  any  other  time. 

As  you  know,  the  situation  has  changed  very  rapidly,  and  as  a 
result,  it  has  been  necessary  to  change  our  program;  and  furthermore, 
Fred  felt  that  there  were  certain  things  that  would  be  of  real  Interest 
to  us  at  this  time.  So,  you  will  note  that  there  are  some  changes  on 
the  program  from  time  to  time. 

The  next  item  on  the  program — Greetings  from  the  Eastern  As¬ 
sociation  of  College  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  by  Dean  Leon  D.  Strat¬ 
ton  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia.  We  were  entertained  by  Dean 
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Stratton  six  years  ago  at  I^iladelphia,  and  many  of  smu  who  were  there 
will  recall  what  a  very  delightful  occasion  it  was. 

Dean  Leon  D.  Stratton:  Mr.  Chairman,  Fellow  Deans:  As  I  travel 
around  the  country  going  to  various  conventions,  the  thing  that  puzzles 
me  are  these  "greetings'’  from  various  people.  They  get  on  their  feet, 
talk  Interminably,  and  after  it  is  all  over  one  wonders  whether  they 
thought  they  were  the  main  speakers  or  whether  they  were  actually 
bringing  greetings  from  another  group. 

I  bring  you  the  heartiest  greetings  and  aincereat  hopes  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  meeting  and  a  successful  year  from  the  Eastern  Association. 

The  Ekistem  Association  met  in  Atlantic  Oty,  which  is  our  usual 
meeting  place,  on  the  Saturday  following  Thanksgiving  of  1941,  and  It 
conflicted  with  the  National  Interfratemlty  Conference.  Our  program 
was  concerned  with  the  place  of  extra-curricula  activities  in  a  college 
education. 


We  were  addressed  in  the  momkig  by  Dr.  Twltmeyer,  who  is  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  Department  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Penns]dvania 
and  also  Director  of  their  personnel  work;  and  by  Donald  Bridgman, 
Personnel  Director  of  the  A.  T.  ft  T.  The  session  was  inspiring.  How¬ 
ever,  at  this  time  aaid  distance,  their  conclusions  seem  rather  meaning¬ 
less  because  so  much  has  happened  since  then  that  extra-curricula 
activities  do  not  seem  to  matter  so  much  today. 


Their  findings  have  been  presented  in  more  or  leas  complete  form  in 
the  last  issue  of  "BVatemity  Month”  and  you  may  consult  that  if  you 
want  to  find  out  precisely  what  was  said. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  time  was  q>ent  in  a  roundtable  discussion 
from  which  everybody  said  they  got  a  great  deal  of  help  for  their  own 
work.  Personal  experiences  were  related  and  conclusions  drawn. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  attend  the  National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Men  for  about  flve  years.  But  as  I  look  back  and  wonder  why  I 
think  I  should  come  to  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Men 
whenever  possible,  there  are  a  few  things  that  stand  out  Once  in  a 
while  I  have  left  our  Eastern  Association  meetings  wi^  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  I  ought  to  go  back  and  resign  and  hire  about  three  clerks 
to  file  all  the  statistical  information  to  be  gleaned  from  two  thousand 
students  and  let  somebody  else  take  my  salary.  There  is,  of  course, 
that  statistical  aspect  to  our  work  which  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up, 
but  it  is  not  the  soul  of  the  Job.  There  are  problems  which  we  all  have 
in  common,  but  I  think  that  the  reason  why  I  feel  that  I  should  and 
must  attend  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  whenever  pos¬ 
sible  is  this:  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by  exchange  of  opinions,  but 
in  my  memory  there  are  three  men  who  stand  out  as  beacon  lights  of 
Inspiration:  Your  own  Dean  Clark,  Dean  Coulter,  and  Dean  Goodnight. 
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Whenever  I  have  heard  those  men  talk  at  National  Aasodation 
meetings,  I  have  gone  back  home  feeling  proud  that  I  am  a  Dean  of 
Men,  feeling  that  there  is  something  infinitely  important  in  the  Job 
that  is  beyond  all  the  petty  worry  and  wear  and  tear  on  everybody's 
nervous  system  that  is  experienced  by  anyone  who  is  a  dean  of  men. 
There  is  a  future  to  look  into,  there  is  an  influence  on  the  actual  lives 
and  souls  of  these  men.  I  don’t  mean  at  all  from  a  social  aspect,  I 
mean  something  infinitely  deeper  than  that,  and  I  always  left  those 
meetings  glad  beyond  words  that  I  had  been  able  to  hear  either  one 
of  those  three  men  give  us  a  real  message  that  came  from  their  hearts 
to  our  hearts. 

‘That,  to  me,  has  been  the  thing  which  helped  me  most,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  particular  day,  when  deans  of  men  are  in  a 
very  anomalous  position,  that  this  inspiration  is  sorely  needed.  It  is 
our  generation,  (and  yet  when  I  look  around  and  see  these  younger 
men,  I  hesitate  to  say  so),  but  it  is  on  the  whole,  our  generation  that 
is  responsible  for  the  war  which  the  world  is  going  through.  It  is  the 
fact  that  our  generation  has  not  thought  rightly  and  has  failed  miser* 
ably  that  makes  the  things  possible  that  are  going  on  today,  and  it  is 
to  us  of  that  generation  that  these  boys  are  looking  for  counsel. 

I  feel  very  deeply  the  need  of  something  like  Dean  Arkle  Clark  or 
Dean  Coulter  or  Dean  Goodnight  today.  I  want  to  go  back  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  with  a  bigger  vision  than  I  have  at  this  present  moment,  be¬ 
cause  I  must  confess  that  1  have  been  so  bogged  down  by  the  details 
of  the  operation  of  my  Job,  particularly  as  it  pertains  to  the  war,  that 
I  need  something  to  take  me  out  of  it.  I  need  something  to  take  back 
with  me  to  make  this  year’s  work  mean  something  which  no  other 
year’s  work  ever  yet  has  meant. 

I  believe  beyond  all  things,  for  deans  of  men,  that  "where  there  is 
no  vision  the  people  perish,’’  and  the  deans  of  men  will  perish  if  they 
cannot  get  a  big  idea,  something  which  they  can  pass  on  to  these  young¬ 
er  men,  that  will  make  them  think  that  this  thing  that  they  are  going 
through  is  worthwhile.  For  while  we  will  pay  with  sweat  and  tears, 
they  are  the  ones  who,  being  in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  situation 
as  it  exists  today,  will  pay  with  blood.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  out  of 
this  meeting  there  will  come  that  appreciation  and  visit  by  means  of 
which  we  can  give  some  help  to  these  young  men  who  come  to  us  for 
assistance. 

Frertdent  Ooibett:  ’Thank  you.  Dean  Stratton. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  a  change  in  the  Committee  on  Nominations 
and  Place.  Dean  Mitchell  is  unable  to  be  here.  He  hoped  to  be  here, 
but  he  was  taken  sick  yesterday,  and  couldn’t  come.  Dean  Lobdell 
couldn’t  be  here  because  M.  I.  T.  is  having  their  commencement  exer¬ 
cises  at  this  time,  and  Dean  Mc(hreery  is  not  present.  I  am  therefore 
appointing  the  following  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place:  Dean 
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Schultz  as  Chairman,  Dean  doyd,  Dean  Humphreys,  Dean  Bostwick  and 
Dean  Stratton. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  as  follows:  Dean  Manchester  is 
the  Chairman,  Dean  French,  Dean  Somerville,  Dean  Croft  and  Dean 
KinseL 


Now  we  come  to  the  next  item  on  the  program,  the  informal  reports 
from  officers  of  any  of  the  State  Associations  that  may  be  in  attendance. 
I  don’t  know  just  who  is  here  representing  the  several  state  associations, 
but  I  will  be  glad  to  have  you  make  an  informal  report  if  you  care  to. 
We  had  a  number  of  states  reporting  at  oiur  last  convention. 


Dean  J.  A.  Parte  (Ohio  State  University) :  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ohio 
group  met  at  Kenyon  College  about  a  month  ago,  and  Dean  Bruere  was 
selected  as  our  Ghariman  for  next  year.  Perhaps  because  his  term  is 
just  beginning,  he  feels  a  little  modest.  Might  I  suggest  that  Dean 
Bruere  report  for  Ohio. 

Dean  John  Brume  (College  of  Wooster) :  I  didn’t  realize  this  re¬ 
port  would  be  made  this  morning. 


We  met  at  Kenyon.  I  don’t  remember  exactly  the  number  who  were 
there.  Dean  Richards  of  Dennison  was  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting, 
and  had  arranged  a  program  to  discuss  the  general  affect  of  the  war  on 
the  morale  of  the  men  on  the  campus,  and  we  had  a  very  good  discussion, 
raised  more  questions  than  we  could  answer,  and  I  think  it  was  good 
preparation  for  this  national  meeting. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  try  to  thresh  out  some  of  the  problems  that 
were  raised  at  that  meeting,  problems  of  the  eiffect  on  next  year’s  en¬ 
rollment,  of  course,  was  one  of  the  questions  that  came  up,  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  colleges  to  the  new  programs  such  as  the  V-1,  which  a  num¬ 
ber  of  our  institutions  are  already  engaged  in,  and  problems  of  that  sort. 
It  was  an  informal  discussion,  and  I  think  it  was  profitable  for  all  who 
attended. 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you.  Does  someone  else  care  to  testify? 
(Laughter)  Fred  said  the  Illinois  State  Association  had  a  meeting. 

Dean  B.  G.  TinMns  (Illinois  State  Normal  University):  I  hadn’t 
planned  to  do  this  at  all.  The  Illinois  meeting  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  the  first  week  in  April.  The  morning  discussion  was  given 
over  entirely  to  the  place  of  speech  and  speech  defects  in  an  orientation 
program.  It  was  a  very  worthwhile  discussion,  and  that  was  continued 
even  into  the  afternoon  as  a  roimdtable. 


’The  afternoon  meeting  was  devoted  to  a  roundtable  discussion  of  a 
war  program,  and  just  how  the  various  institutions  of  Illinois  would  fit 
into  that  program.  ’The  meeting,  I  think  was  well  attended  this  year, 
and  particularly  from  the  afternoon  session,  a  great  deal  of  profit  was 
received  by  all  of  us. 
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Dean  Eail  J.  BDller  (University  of  California):  Mr.  Chairman, 
John  Bunn  vnfio  Just  spoke  to  us  representing  Stanford  University  was 
duly  nominated  and  elected  to  the  duty  of  reporting  to  this  group  from 
our  Western  Association  of  Deans  of  Men.  I  know  he  has  been  on  the 
program  and  his  modesty  would  prevent  him  from  speaking,  but  I  think 
he  ought  to  carry  out  that  task  which  we  gave  to  him. 

President  Corbett:  Now  that  you  have  had  a  little  rest,  we  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  again. 

Dean  Bonn:  I  was  hesitating  to  rise  to  my  feet  again,  because  I 
thought  I  might  be  booed  down.  We  have  what  we  call  the  Western 
Association  of  Deans  of  Men.  So  far,  there  have  been  a  few  who  have 
attended  the  meetings  with  the  exception  of  those  who  are  in  the  State 
of  California,  but  we  are  in  the  haUt  of  expanding  and  taking  in  a  lot 
(tf  territory  out  there,  so  we  will  probably  be  forgiven  in  organising  a 
Western  Association  of  Deans  of  Men,  even  though  only  those  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  attend. 

At  the  meeting  this  year,  our  activities  were  more  or  less  of  a 
parasitical  nature.  Instead  of  having  a  regular  program,  we  Joined  with 
the  American  College  Personnel  Association  which  was  holding  its  meet¬ 
ing  in  San  Francisco,  together  with  seven  other  national  organizations, 
among  .them  the  Ccdlege  Guidance  Association  and  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  of  Women. 

We  prepared  no  program  of  our  own  with  one  exception,  but  instead, 
left  ourselves  free  to  attoid  the  sessions,  of  any  of  these  organizations. 

We  did  meet  at  noontime,  in  order  to  bla-bla  back  and  forth  with 
each  other,  and  to  enjoy  that  part  of  our  sociability. 

At  the  end,  we  met  in  order  to  hear  Gilbert  Wren  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  tell  us  about  the  administration  of  their  counselling  pro¬ 
gram  in  Minnesota.  Outside  of  that,  we  had  no  formal  activities  what¬ 
ever. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Pomona  College,  where  Dean 
Nichols  holds  forth,  and  Jim  Corson,  who  is  the  Dean  of  Men  at  the 
College  of  the  Pacific,  a  little  college  at  Stockton,  California,  is  our 
President  for  next  jrear. 

President  Oorbett:  Thank  you.  Dean  Bunn. 

Dean  Anio  Nowotny  (University  of  Texas) :  Dean  Gardner  keeps 
prodding  me.  California  has  spoken,  so  Texas  has  to  speak.  The  Texas 
Associatfam  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  is  meeting  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  in  Dallas,  Texas.  We  have  met  twice  this  year,  including  the 
meeting  today.  Last  fall  we  had  what  we  called  the  Texas  Personnel 
Conference  which  meets  in  conjunction  with  all  the  deans  of  men  and 
deans  of  women  and  the  personnel  managers  of  Industry  and  utilities  and 
government  personnel  men,  and  we  had  Miss  Ilorence  Kerr  from  Wash¬ 
ington  who  spoke  to  us  about  women’s  work  in  the  present  emergency. 
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We  also  had  the  Presklent  of  the  Palmer  Press  of  Kingsport,  Tennessee, 
the  largest  publishing  company  in  the  world — so  he  told  us. 

We  try  to  bring  in  certain  personnel  men  from  the  field  of  industry 
and  business.  The  educational  boys  sort  of  sit  back  and  listen  and  I 
think  we  get  a  lot  of  good  from  a  conference  of  that  kind.  I  will  be  glad 
to  send  anybody  who  wants  it  a  report  of  that  conference  at  that  time. 


President  Corbett:  Thank  you. 


Dean  E.  L.  Cloyd  (North  Carolina  State  College) :  I  don’t  represent 
any  state  organization  or  any  organization  that  I  know  of,  but  two  deans 
did  get  together  at  my  campus  recently,  Dean  Floyd  Field  and  myself, 
at  an  Interfratemity  Conference,  and  Dean  Field  asked  me  to  bring  his 
greetings  to  this  group  and  say  tiiat  it  was  a  regret  that  he  couldn’t 
be  here.  Many  of  the  fellows  know  him,  so  I  am  extending  greetings 
from  Dean  Floyd  Field  of  Georgia  School  of  Technology. 

President  Cosbett:  Thank  you.  Do  we  have  any  other  state 
reports? 

Dean  F.  L  ObUsmith  (Purdue  University):  Reporting  for  Uie 
State  of  Indiana,  I  might  say  that  the  organization  was  founded  more 
or  less  through  the  efforts  of  Dean  Fisher  of  Purdue.  The  first  meeting 
was  held  there  seven  yecus  ago,  and  there  has  been  a  meeting  each  year 
since  at  some  other  schooL  Last  year  it  was  held  at  Manchester  C(dlege, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  enrollment  was  not  as  large  as  it  had  been  in 
previous  years.  It  was  held  about  a  week  after  our  meeting  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  so  that  Dean  Fisher  and  myself  were  able  to  more  or  less  outline 
the  results  of  our  meeting  in  Cincinnati  last  year. 

’The  attendance  was  made  up  primarily  of  deans  and  advisers  from 
rather  smaller  schools.  The  larger  schools  in  the  state  such  as  Notre 
Dame  and  Indiana  and  so  on,  were  not  represented.  I  think  that  while 
the  meeting  was  short,  just  a  short  afternoon  and  evening  session,  the 
problems  that  the  different  men  had  in  mind  and  brought  up  at  the 
meeting  have  been  pretty  well  outlined  by  the  Ohio  representative,  and 
they  were  more  or  less  the  same  problems  that  we  had  in  Indiana. 

This  year  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  a  week  from  tomorrow  at 
Flranklln  College,  and  I  expect  to  be  there  myself,  and  I  hope  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  benefit  enough  from  this  meeting,  and  I  am  sure  I  will, 
so  that  I  can  take  some  words  of  wisdom  to  that  meeting  at  FYanklln 
College. 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you. 

Well,  if  there  are  no  other  state  reports,  we  will  proceed.  We  have 
extended  invitations  to  a  number  of  people  who  are  interested  in  our 
work,  to  visit  with  us  during  our  meetings,  and  among  others  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  with  us,  is  Ck>lonel  Leonard  Sparks,  the  Commandant  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  and  I  would  like  to  introduce  Colmiel  Sparks  at 
this  time. 
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. . . .  Ab  he  aroee,  the  audience  applauded. . . . 

Preeideot  Corbett:  We  are  all  interested  in  military  and  naval  af¬ 
fairs,  and  at  this  time  the  navy  and  army  are  very  much  interested  in 
our  work.  Another  guest  that  we  have  with  us  this  morning  that  I 
would  like  to  introduce,  is  Mr.  Arthur  Growl,  who  is  a  Special  Agent 
in  charge  of  the  Springfield  District  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation. 

As  has  been  indicated  already  this  morning,  we  spent  a  good  bit 
of  our  time  helping  out  people  who  are  charged  with  duties  of  investiga¬ 
tion,  whether  it  is  navy  intelligence,  army  intelligence.  Civil  Service,  F. 
B.  I.,  and  I  wonder  if  perhaps  you  will  say  a  word  to  us  this  mondng, 
Mr.  Growl,  Just  a  word  to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  we  might  do  per¬ 
haps  in  helping  in  your  work.  (Applause) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Growl:  Mr.  President,  Dean  Turner,  Other  Deans  and 
Guests  Assembled  Here:  Since  the  Faderal  Bureau  of  Investigatioii 
is  in  daily  contact  with  many  of  the  deans’  offices  represented  here,  I 
considered  your  invitation  to  spend  a  short  period  of  time  at  your  meet¬ 
ing  a  distinct  privilege. 

You  and  1  are  not  working  for  the  F^eral  Government  in  uniforms. 
Our  job  is  different,  and  frankly,  until  I  heard  the  previous  discussions 
this  morning,  I  did  not  realize  the  tremendous  responsibility  that  you 
men  have.  IVhile  not  in  uniform,  nevertheless  you  are  helping  the 
Federal  Government,  as  has  been  indicated,  and  I  myself  can  certainly 
vouchsafe  that  here  at  Illinois,  Dean  Turner  is  dcdng  his  part,  because  we 
have  so  much  business  here  at  the  University  that  it  has  been  necessary 
for  us  to  have  a  special  agent  of  the  F.  B.  L  assigned  to  the  vicinity  of 
Springfield-Urbana.  (Laughter)  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  not  through. 
Gentlemen.  I  am  carrying  that  point  on — and  that,  I  am  most  happy  to 
say  does  not  have  to  do  with  criminal  investigation,  because  you  gentle¬ 
men  are  in  a  position  to  contribute  vitally  concerning  our  expansion 
program. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  September  6,  1939,  made  the 
F.  B.  I.  responsible  for  handling  all  counter-espionage  and  coimter- 
sabotage  in  the  United  States.  Since  then  we  have  greatly  expcmded  in 
personnel  and  every  time  we  hire  a  person,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
investigate  possibly  ten  people,  because  nine  out  of  ten  are  possibly 
eliminated  by  the  thorough  character-investigation  that  an  applicant 
must  undergo,  and  information  concerning  college  students  must  come 
through  your  office.  And  as  I  said  before,  the  State  of  Illinois,  and 
particularly  the  University  of  Illinois,  does  such  a  fine  Job  in  giving  us 
personnel,  that  we  are  often  here  every  day  talking  to  Dean  Turner, 
and  I  am  most  happy  that  notwithstanding  this  we  have  not  worn  out 
our  welcome,  because  I  know  of  one  instance  where  six  months  ago  I 
went  into  a  college  and  Introduced  myself,  told  the  dean  that  I  wanted 
to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  he  was  rather  cold  to  me.  After  we  had 
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talked  a  bit,  he  finally  limbered  up  and  aaid,  “You  know,  that  girl,  so-an* 
so,  that  you  hired  yesterday,  she  was  the  best  stenographer  that  I  ever 
had.’*  He  happened  to  be  President  of  another  organization  in  addition 
to  running  this  little  college.  That  was  most  embarrassing,  but  we 
worked  it  out  and  eventiially  we  were  good  friends. 

On  behalf  of  our  Director,  J(^  Edgar  Hoover,  and  every  special  agent 
of  the  P.  B.  I.,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  splendid  cooperation  that  we 
are  uniformly  getting  from  you. 

We  have  called  on  you  many  times  in  the  past,  and  we  will  have  to 
continue  to  call  on  you  for  more  in  the  future,  and  I  have  no  fear  as  to 
what  the  results  will  be. 


During  the  past  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  handling  of  a  multitude 
of  National  Defense  investig^atkms,  the  FBI  has  continued  to  give  due 
attention  to  the  numerous  criminal  violations  of  the  type  ordinarily 
brought  to  our  attention  during  peace  times.  These  cases  have  not  been 
neglected  because  it  is  recognized  that  crime  constantly  gnaws  at  our 
internal  strength  and  threatens  oiir  national  security.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  6,182  convictions  were  obtained  in  criminal  cases  Investigated 
by  the  FBI.  This  exceeds  the  record  for  any  previous  year. 

It  is  important  that  we  do  not  relax  in  the  war  against  crime  be¬ 
cause  it  is  among  the  ranks  of  the  army  of  crime  that  foreign  agents 
are  most  likely  to  look  for  recruits  to  assist  them  in  their  treacherous 
attempts  to  imdermtne  our  strength  on  the  home  front  and  thereby 
weaken  us  on  the  fighting  front. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  schools  and  the  churches  be 
keenly  aware  of  the  large  amount  of  juvenile  crime  in  the  United  States. 
More  than  one-sixth  of  persons  arrested  for  crimes  last  year  were  less 
than  21  years  of  age  and  these  were  not  for  comparatively  trivial  of¬ 
fenses  for  864  such  youths  were  charged  with  murder,  4,011  with  rob¬ 
bery,  14,004  with  burglary  and  21,248  with  larceny  and  related  crimes. 


Based  on  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  it  would  seem  safe  to 
predict  that  unless  a  substantial  improvement  occurs,  several  hundred 
thousand  boys  and  girls  now  attending  the  schools  of  the  land  will, 
within  a  few  years,  be  enrolled  fax  the  army  of  crime. 


Crime  conditions  in  this  country  Indicate  that  we  are  in  need  of  a 
moral  and  spiritual  reawakening.  The  vicious  philosophy  that  anything 
is  all  right  if  you  can  “get  by  with  it”  must  be  definitely  rejected  and 
thrown  out  of  American  thinking  and  living.  We  must  set  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  i>erformance  for  our  youth  and  give  them  more  encouragement 
to  struggle  toward  them. 

The  predominance  of  youth  in  crime  is  not  a  pleasant  picture.  It 
is  an  indictment  against  the  Indulgence  and  apathy  of  the  public. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the  schools  to  emphasize 
more  than  ever  the  obligations  of  citizenship.  Good  citizenship  mxist 
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be  practiced  daily  by  young  and  old  if  we  are  to  continue  strong  as 
a  nation. 


A  primary  fimction  of  law  enforcement  is  to  circumvent  those 
who  attempt  to  engage  in  physical  sabotage,  the  destruction  of  bridges, 
plants,  nuichinery  or  other  equipment  vital  to  our  national  defense.  Of 
equal  importance  is  the  defense  against  subversive  pr(^>aganda.  The 
same  forces  responsible  for  the  defeat  of  democracy  in  other  nations 
are  attempting  to  alienate  youth  in  America  from  democracy.  Just  as 
the  underworld  seeks  recruits  among  our  youths,  so  do  tiiese  godless 
forces  of  totalitarianism  seek  to  lure  our  boys  and  girls  into  false 
paths.  The  teachers  of  the  land  can  render  invaluable  aid  in  combating 
these  sinister  influences,  first  by  avoiding  any  statement  or  act  which 
could  possibly  be  Interpreted  as  being  sympathetic  toward  totalitarian 
doctrine;  second,  by  teaching  and  living  Americanism,  the  way  of  life 
whloh  the  toil  and  blood  of  our  forefathers  made  possible  for  tis  and 
which  we  must  constantly  uphold  and  defend. 

I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Growl.  Perhaps  somebody 
might  have  some  questions  to  ask  Mr.  CrowL  I  don’t  know  whether 
he  can  answer  them  or  not. 

Mr.  Growl:  I  should  like  to  mention  this,  in  connectkm  wiUi  our 
expansion  of  personnel  in  our  Bureau,  and  I  have  seen  us  grow  from 
321  agents  ten  years  ago  to  over  3,600  now,  and  we  are  putting  on  men 
at  the  rate  of  fifty  every  week. 

One  of  the  things  we  like  to  do  is  talk  to  the  schools  cmd  colleges 
concerning  the  positions  in  our  Bureau.  The  position  of  special  agent 
requires  law  trained  men,  accounting  trained  men  or  men  with  college 
degrees,  who  have  a  fluency  in  some  foreign  language,  and  1  am  sure 
in  any  state  in  the  imion,  if  you  care  to  write  or  get  in  touch  with  the 
special  agent  charged  with  that  Job  in  our  Bureau,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportxmity  to  talk  to  any  group  of 
students  that  you  might  have  who  might  be  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  FBI. 


Dean  Stratton:  Is  there  one  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Growl:  In  practically  every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
there  is  an  office  of  the  FBI,  and  by  writing  to  FBI,  Philadelphia, 
Pennslyvania,  that  would  be  the  proper  source.  That  would  be  true  in 
Chicago,  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the 
large  cities.  We  have  57  field  offices  all  together. 

President  Corbett:  Thauik  you  very  much. 

Now,  Don,  you  are  the  next  man  on  the  program  with  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Coordination. 
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Dean  Qlwteer:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Conference: 
The  Committee  on  Coordinaticm  of  Welfare  and  Personnd  Groups  or* 
iginated  by  this  Association  has  been  put  on  the  shelf  for  the  “dura¬ 
tion"  like  many  other  useful  but  not  vital  oi^ganlzations.  A  meeting 
had  been  planned  for  that  fatal  December  1941.  As  a  result  of  the 
events  so  familiar  to  us  all  it  was  decided  not  to  attempt  to  use  the 
Committee  but  to  give  way  to  the  new  wartime  coordination  agencies. 


Because  I  have  intruded  into  the  program  of  this  Association  by 
devious  methods  known  only  to  myself  for  at  least  the  past  12  years 
in  some  capacity  or  other,  I  pleaded  with  the  President  to  give  me  a 
spot  at  this  meeting  even  though  I  had  no  committee  report  Tou 
know  the  kindness  of  these  Yankees — ^when  no  money  is  concerned,  so 
here  I  am.  (Laughter)  But  seriously  I  do  have  a  report  of  a  Com¬ 
mittee  which  I  believe  will  interest  you. 


It  is  a  Committee  supi>orted  by  the  Hazen  Foundation  under  the 
direction  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  The  original  in¬ 
structions  to  the  (Committee  were  to  write  a  brochure  on  religious 
counseling  to  supplement  the  now  famous  ones  on  the  Student  Per¬ 
sonnel  Point  of  View,  Educational  and  Vocational  Counseling  and  so 
forth.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Merriam  of  Northwestern  the 
group,  consisting  of  Helen  D.  Bragdon  of  Lake  EMe  College,  Raymond 
A.  Kent,  University  of  Louisville,  Esther  Lloyd-Jones,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  Clarence  Shedd,  Yale  Divinity  Sdiool,  and  Don- 
fred  H.  Gardner,  of  Akron  Unlvexsity  set  to  work. 


Almost  Immediately  the  Committee  realized  that  the  phrase,  “re¬ 
ligious  counseling,”  was  not  inclusive  or  definite  enough.  As  in  the 
case  of  many  other  things  Pearl  Harbor  changed  our  perspective.  I 
believe  I  can  best  present  the  intentions  and  thinking  of  the  Committee 
by  quoting  extensively  from  some  statements  of  the  Chairman. 

Japan’s  attack  changed  overnight  the  atmosphere  of  Uie  American 
campus  and  presented  all  of  us  with  a  task  which  will  call  forth  all  our 
energies.  Heavy  demands  are  being  made  on  higher  education.  Some 
hitherto  perplexing  problems  of  students  have  suddenly  ceased  to  be 
urgent  but  new  issues  have  unexpectedly  taken  their  place. 

American  society  has  suddenly  become  clear  and  \inified  in  its  de¬ 
mands  upon  the  individual,  particularly  young  men.  Elach  person  is 
asked  to  defend  his  country  against  military  attack  and  to  carry  the 
fight  to  the  attacker. 

For  many,  many  months  prior  to  December  7,  students  were  con¬ 
fused  amd  frustrated  because  our  society  had  not  made  cleaur  what  it 
expected  from  them.  Young  people  were  torn  by  Irreconcilable  de¬ 
mands  from  classes,  groups,  amd  ideologies  competing  for  allegiance. 

Today  the  individual  knows  what  concrete  services  are  expected 
of  him  but  the  Committee  recognized  full  well  that  the  ethical  quadity 
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of  America’s  demand  upon  the  individual  needs  examination. 

It  doesn’t  suggest  that  intellectual  and  emotional  tensions  have 
been  automatically  resolved  by  a  declaration  of  war  and  a  suddenly 
achieved  national  unity.  What  is  right  must  still  be  discovered  by  the 
individual  and  the  search  for  many  will  be  painful.  For  too  long  has 
higher  education  stressed  individualism  to  the  detriment  of  social  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Fear  of  regimentation  and  indoctrination  has  so  imbued 
some  college  faculties  that  many  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme.  In¬ 
ternational  and  domestic  economic  and  political  questions  were  viewed 
as  something  alien  to  student  interests  and  students  seemingly  accepted 
the  benefits  of  society  without  gratitude  or  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
for  giving  something  in  return. 


With  an  abruptness  rarely  equalled  in  history  the  curtain  has  been 
tom  aside.  Men  see  now  that  they  live  and  exist  because  of  otiiers  and 
yes,  in  spite  of  others.  We  Americans  sue  at  long  last  conscious  that 
our  country  is  Implicated  in  a  world  society  which  demands  on  its 
members.  Australia,  Burma,  India,  and  a  host  of  other  places  are  the 
Saratogas,  Gettysburgs,  and  Saint  Mihiels  of  today. 

And  so  a  philosophy  which  seemed  almost  forgottra  in  the  so- 
called  bitter  depression  has  been  driven  home  to  all — the  ultimate  values 
of  human  life.  Today,  too,  all  the  need  of  a  philosophy  of  life  and  the 
resources  of  fundamental  loyalties  become  a  pressing  personal  matter. 
Much  that  has  passed  as  a  workable  philosophy  of  life  for  an  economic¬ 
ally  privileged  and  somewhat  sheltered  group  of  yotuig  people  will  be 
found  inadequate  to  meet  the  stem  demands  of  this  hour. 


What  has  our  ciilture  to  offer  to  meet  this  need?  Otir  young 
people  want  to  know.  This  Committee  believes  they  want  the  ^mple 
tmths,  the  spiritual  values  which  have  carried  other  men  and  other 
coimtries  through  such  hours  of  trial  in  the  past  generations.  These 
problems  are  of  a  piece  with  the  problems  of  American  society,  li 
students  feel  confused  and  frustrated  it  is  because  society  Itself  is  con¬ 
fused  and  frustrated  and  has  failed  to  find  satisfactory  answers  to 
fundamental  issues. 

As  our  Chairman  states,  the  Committee  is  faced  with  an  impossible 
task.  It  cannot  accurately  describe  the  ethical  and  religious  situation 
on  the  American  campus.  Attitudes,  problems,  movements  present  a 
bewildering  variety  even  on  a  single  campus.  It  is  true  that  students 
are  confused  and  are  longing  desperately  for  “something  to  tie  to’’  as 
they  say. 

No  statistical  method  can  help  define  the  situation  nor  can  “nor¬ 
mal’’  students  be  determined.  What  the  Committee  hopes  to  do  is  to 
indicate  certain  highlights  selected  on  the  basis  of  rather  ill-defined 
criteria  of  relevance.  With  this  reservation  in  mind  the  Conunittee 
hopes  to  present  certain  characteristics  of  the  existing  situation.  Hie 
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Committee  has  found  certain  points  emerging^  from  its  study.  I  will 
indicate  just  a  few.  There  seems  to  be  a  widespread  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  students  (as  well  as  others)  about  the  beliefs,  practices  and 
history  of  their  own  particular  churches.  Also  rather  weak  church  ties 
and  a  negativistic  attitude  toward  religion  are  predominating  in  Amer> 
ican  Society.  But  fundamentally  there  is  a  search  for  foimdations, 
that  is,  an  interest  in  escaping  from  confusion  to  a  position  which  af¬ 
firms  the  validity  of  intellectually  tenable  and  socially  effective  ideals. 


The  Committee  expects  by  summer  to  have  brought  together  such 
generalizations  and  to  point  to  certain  spiritual  values  and  methods  of 
attainment  which  will  help  youth,  education,  and  above  all,  America, 
to  achieve  the  ancient  philosophy,  "to  so  think  as  to  know  thyself  and 
to  so  act  that  by  thine  act  thou  canst  make  the  maxim  of  thy  conduct 
a  universal  law." 

For  the  fundamental  truth  which  we  aU  can  accept  is  that  in  the 
philosophy  developed  from  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  supported  by 
the  power  of  America  lies  the  only  method  of  saving  the  world  from 
the  results  of  that  appalling  philosophy  so  definitely  stated  in  "Mein 
Kampf.” 

President  Coiliett:  Thank  you  for  your  report.  Dean  Gardner. 

The  next  Committee  report  is  from  our  representative  on  the  De¬ 
fense  Committee  of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  Captain 
Ralph  Williams  is  not  with  as,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  Dean  Turner  to 
make  the  report  at  this  time. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Fred  H.  Turner  (University  of  Illinois) :  Dean 
Corbett,  we  put  that  down  as  a  possibility  for  either  ^alph  Williams, 
formerly  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  who  is  now  a  Captain  in  the 
army,  or  Dean  Metzger.  I  talked  to  Ralph  on  the  telephone  night 
before  last,  and  he  said  he  wasn’t  at  all  sure  whether  he  would  get 
here,  but  he  hoped  to  fly  out  tomorrow  with  Major  Ayling  and  General 
HiUdring. 

I  have  a  letter  that  came  in  airmail  this  morning  from  Metzger, 
saying  that  unfortunately  he  simply  couldn’t  come. 


Briefly,  these  two  men  have  represented  us  on  three  occasions  with 
the  American  Council’s  Committee  on  Defense.  If  Ralph  gets  here  he 
can  tell  us  about  it,  and  if  not,  there  isn’t  anything  that  they  can 
report  to  us  that  hasn’t  already  been  published  in  this  series  of 
defense  bulletins  which  are  numbered  up  to  24  now.  They  represented 
us  in  one  of  the  recent  news  letters.  I  gave  you  Fraser  Metzger’s  re¬ 
port,  and  if  Ralph  has  anything  more  to  say,  I  think  there  is  a  pretty 
good  chance  that  he  can  hitch-hike  out  here  with  the  General.  If  he 
doesn’t,  the  gist  of  the  report  has  already  been  given  to  you. 


Presideait  Corbett;  That  will  be  one  of  the  changes  in  our  program, 
and  we  will  wait  until  Ralph  Williams  comes  tomorrow. 
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The  next  report  is  Dean  Miller’s  report  for  the  Ocmunittee  on  Sub¬ 
versive  Organizations.  Dean  Miller. 

Dean  Miller:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Deans:  I  wish  to  correct 
one  statement  made  by  Dean  John  Bunn  of  Stanford  Univerrity.  The 
Western  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  did  not  start  recently  as  J<^ 
suggested.  I  made  the  first  report  from  the  Western  Association  to 
the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  about  16  years 
ago.  Our  Western  Association  did  not  hold  meetings  for  two  years 
just  at  the  time  that  John  was  ooming  into  this  work  at  Stanford,  but 
we  have  had  an  association  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  a  long  time  and  we 
have  had  many  well  attended  and  very  profitable  meetings. 

The  statement  which  I  make  to  you  at  this  time  in  behalf  of  my 
committee  represents  another  chsuige  in  our  program. 

Last  year  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  consisting  of  Dean 
Ralph  I.  Williams  of  Maryland  University,  Dean  Fred  Turner  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  and  myself.  Tliis  committee  you  will  recall  was 
instructed  to  investigate  and  report  to  you  on  subversive  activities  in 
the  various  student  organizations  which  operate  in  our  colleges  and 
universities. 


It  has  been  decided,  however,  that  our  report  will  not  be  given  at 
this  time. 

Your  committee  has  been  at  work  and  has  collected  a  considerable 
amoimt  of  interesting  and  valuable  material,  which  idiould  and  will  be 
presented  to  you  later.  We  have  worked  through  a  number  of  very 
productive  channels  and  we  have  had  most  generous  cooperaticm  from 
our  government.. 

Our  comndttee,  however,  has  decided,  with  the  tmanimous  approval 
of  your  Executive  Committee,  that  this  is  not  a  propitious  time  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  report 

I  am  sure  that  in  these  times  of  national  peril  and  woHd  chaos  I 
need  not  explain  to  this  body  the  changed  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  field  of  international  relations  today  as  compcured  with  those  which 
prevailed  a  year  ago  when  this  conunittee  was  appointed. 


Fortunately,  the  need  for  immediate  information  on  this  subject  is 
not  urgent.  There  has  been  a  marked  recession,  in  fact  I  might  almost 
say  a  cessation  of  campus  activity  on  the  part  of  most  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  which  we  have  been  investigating  and  this  condition  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  prevail  for  the  duration  of  this  emergency.  This  sudden  cessation 
of  activities  in  itself  has  great  significance  when  related  to  the  align¬ 
ment  of  great  powers  in  the  present  woild-wlde  conflict. 

•  There  may  come  a  time,  however,  and  we  hope  for  obvious  reasons 
that  it  will  be  soon,  when  our  members  will  feel  the  need  for  the  In¬ 
formation  which  we  have  been  collecting  and  the  signs  all  p(^t  to  the 
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conclusion  that  we  will  feel  this  need  more  urgently  than  ever  before. 
This  time  when  we  will  need  this  information  will  automatically  coincide 
with  the  time  when  it  again  will  be  appropriate  to  present  it. 

We  hope  therefore,  that  this  committee  will  be  retained  in  order 
that  it  may  continue  its  investigations  and  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
report  in  full  at  a  later  date. 


In  the  meantime  I  should  like  to  make  one  comment.  I  shall  not 
‘presiune  to  advise  you  experienced  gentlemen  on  this  subject,  but  I 
have  made  one  decision  for  myself  as  a  direct  result  of  my  investigation. 
I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  discourage  our  students  from  joining  and  thereby 
helping  to  expand  any  of  the  national  student  organizations  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  our  American  colleges.  If  you  do  not  welcome  them  now  you  will 
not  find  yourself  unwillingly  saddled  with  them  when  you  learn  more 
about  them  later.  That  is  admittedly  a  very  conservative  policy,  but  it 
is  a  safe  one  and  I  believe  a  wise  one. 


President  Gorbett:  We  thank  you.  Dean  Miller,  for  the  work  you 
and  your  Committee  have  done  on  this  assignment,  and  in  line  with 
your  recommendation,  I  would  like  to  entertain  a  motion  that  this 
Committee  on  Subversive  Organizations  be  continued. 

Dean  O.  E.  Hobbell  (Principia  College,  Elsah,  Illinois):  I  move 
we  continue  the  “Dies”  Committee.  (Laughter) 

Dean  Cloyd:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Corbett:  You  have  heard  the  motion  that  this  Comndttee 
be  continued.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  motion?  All  in  favor  of 
the  motion  will  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  The 
motion  is  carried. 

Now  I  think  that  Fred  has  a  few  matters  to  tell  us  about  at  this 
time. 

. . . .  Annoimcements. . . . 

Secretaty-Treasarer  Tomer:  I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
men  who  aren’t  here.  It  is  next  to  impossible  for  Dean  Coulter  of 
Purdue  to  come.  He  is  so  feeble  that  he  doesn’t  dare  make  the  tr^. 
He  is  over  at  Lafayette  now,  and  his  physical  conditi<m  is  Just  such 
that  he  dares  not  come. 

Dean  Bursley  at  Michigan,  is  having  Honors  Day  tomorrow,  and 
that  is  why  he  isn’t  here.  But  he  sent  his  brother  and  two  more  men, 
so  surely  three  men  can  represent  him,  altiiough  we  will  mdss  him. 

Dean  Goodnight  is  off  duty.  He  has  been  in  the  hospital  with  a 
very  severe  dermatitis.  The  doctors  sent  him  up  to  St  Paul.  He  is 
there  with  friends,  but  he  is  off  duty  and  will  be  off  for  the  rest  of  the 
spring.  His  assistant  Bill  Blaesser,  if  he  hasn’t  come  already,  is  coming 
and  will  be  here. 

Dean  Nicholson  of  Minoiesota,  who  became  <me  of  the  emeritus 
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members  last  year,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  is  in  the  hospital  at  Minne¬ 
apolis.  He  fell  about  a  week  ago  and  broke  his  hip. 

Vic  Moore  of  Texas  is  under  the  weather  and  simply  is  unable  to 
come,  although  “Shorty"  said  that  up  to  the  last  minute  he  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  get  here.  We  miss  those  people.  They  are  the 
guiding  stars  for  us,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  try  to  carry  on  this  thing 
without  them  at  this  meeting. 

I  think  those  are  all  the  announcements  that  I  have  at  this  time. 


Pretident  Oorbett:  Thank  you,  Fred.  I  think  it  is  rather  wonder¬ 
ful  that  we  have  such  a  large  turnout  for  this  meeting.  I  felt  that 
possibly  this  would  be  a  rather  small  group,  but  we  have  an  unusually 
large  group  for  the  opening  meeting. 

The  man  who  just  came  in  is  Dean  Dirks.  If  you  wish  to  meet  him 
and  say  hello  to  him,  we  will  now  declare  a  recess  of  about  five  min¬ 
utes,  and  then  we  will  convene  for  the  rest  of  the  morning’s  program. 

. . .  .Recess. . . . 


Preeideiit  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  I  know  that 
you  have  all  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Dean  Lange  has  had  a  working 
committee  this  year.  You  know,  we  have  all  agreed  that  when  one 
of  our  members  asks  us  to  respond  to  a  questionnaire,  that  we  would 
do  so,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  have  anything  of  that  sort  to 
trouble  us.  I  am  sure  that  Dean  Lange  has  a  great  deal  of  information, 
a  great  deal  of  material  that  he  has  worked  up,  and  I  will  now  call  on 
him  to  give  us  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Orientation. 


Dean  Laurence  W.  Lange  (Ohio  University):  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
those  of  you  who  did  and  did  not  answer  the  questionnaire:  (laughter) 
I  have  been  duly  impressed  by  Don  Gardner’s  query  a  moment  ago, 
“Am  I  going  to  stuff  a  lot  of  figures  down  your  throat?"  I  told  him 
“No,”  that  1  would  give  them  to  him  on  a  mimeographed  sheet  so  he 
could  take  them  home  and  have  somebody  explain  them  to  him. 
(Laughter) 

I  suppose  it  takes  the  hard  way  for  some  people  to  learn,  and  I  am 
one  such  person.  When  that  paper  on  Freshman  Orientation  was  read 
last  year  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting,  the  suggestion  was  thoughtlessly 
made  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  make  a  survey.  Of  course,  the 
Elxecutive  Committee  said,  “Fine;  you  do  it.’’  So,  here  it  is.  And  to 
make  it  els  painless  as  possible,  your  committee  has  brought  together 
the  main  results.  What  I  want  to  do,  then,  is  tell  you  about  the  back¬ 
ground  of  the  survey,  and  our  reactions  so  you  can  take  the  material 
home  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
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FRESHMAN  ORIENTATION  SURVEY  1942 
1.  Background  Of  This  Survey 

In  a  national  emergency,  the  conservation,  training  and  counseling 
of  youth  requires  the  highest  priority  rating.  Many  of  us  who  are 
trying  'to  guide  college  men  have  been  through  the  war  adjustment 
before.  There  are,  however,  a  large  number  to  whom  this  crisis  is  a 
new  experience.  At  this  time  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men  has  a  splendid  opportunity  for  bringing  together  the 
experienced  and  the  inexperienced  among  our  members  to  share,  to 
discuss  and,  perchance,  to  solve  vexing  difficulties  affecting  each  of  us. 
The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  survey  orientation  practices  was 
particularly  timely. 

The  Committee  on  Freshman  Orientation  included  Wray  H.  Cong- 
don  of  Lehigh,  Gamer  E.  Hubbell  of  The  Principia,  Wesley  P.  Lloyd  of 
Brigham  Toimg,  Richard  R.  Rubottom  of  Texas,  and  Laurence  W. 
Lange  of  Ohio  University  as  Chairman.  This  public  recognition  of 
their  assistance  is  but  small  recompense  for  their  value  as  a  strong 
right  arm  in  steering  the  Chairman  through  this  survey. 

Following  the  basic  precept  of  good  administration,  your  Chairman 
immediately  began  casting  about  to  find  others  to  do  the  work.  His 
graduate  course  in  Student  Personnel  was  drafted  for  the  emergency 
and  did  much  of  the  background  reading  and  evaluation  of  source  mat¬ 
erials.  Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  members  of  my  staff  at  Ohio 
University.  Harley  B.  Smith,  Assistant  Dean  of  Men,  and  Carl  W. 
Knox,  Resident  Manager  of  the  Men’s  Dormitory  and  Assistant  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men,  have  done  yeoman’s  work  in  preparing  the 
mimeographed  reference  material  which  is  available  at  the  Exhibit 
Desk  as  well  as  setting  up  tl»  exhibition  of  the  wealth  of  material 
which  you  sent  to  the  committee.  ’This  difficult  assignment  has  been 
exceedingly  well  done  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
record  my  appreciation  in  public. 

The  Charge  to  the  Committee 

As  its  first  step  in  organizing  this  survey  the  committee  reviewed 
the  charge  under  which  it  had  been  appointed.  ’The  suggestion  of  the 
Chairman  in  his  paper  on  FYeshman  Orientation  at  the  1941  Conference 
was  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  report  on  new  practices  and  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  field  of  freshman  orientation.  (NAD AM  Proceed¬ 
ings,  1941:73)  Following  this.  Dean  Moore  moved  that  this  proposed 
committee  present  ”a  condensed  report  including  what  the  committee 
has  found  to  be  the  minimum  essentials  of  successful  orientation  and 
such  suggestions  for  improvement  and  advancement  as  the  committee 
finds  to  be  of  value  to  them”  (NADAM  Proceedings,  1941:79) 

This  charge  was  interpreted  by  your  committee  to  mean  that  you 
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wanted  a  simple,  practical,  usable  survey;  a  report  which  would  include 
a  minimum  of  involved  statistical  manipulations  with  a  maximum  of 
sug-gestions.  We  have  tried  to  do  Just  that. 

Secnring  tlie  Infonnallon 

To  secure  its  working  information  the  committee  made  two  re¬ 
quests.  First,  in  August,  1941,  you  were  asked  to  send  samples  of 
Freshman  Week  and  other  orientation  material.  Second,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  28,  1942,  you  received  a  brief  questionnaire.  A  total 
of  209  colleges  and  universities  were  asked  to  cooperate.  The  returns 
from  119  schools  were  encouraging  when  it  is  realized  that  to  save 
expense  no  follow-up  was  made  to  bring  in  late  returns  and  no  usual 
stamped  self-addressed  return  envelope  was  included.  Some  materials 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  CSiairman  were  also  used. 

The  materials  or  answers  from  119  colleges  covered  46  states.  Only 
West  Virginia  and  Arizona  prevented  a  clean  sweep.  Thus  north  and 
south,  east  and  west  were  represented.  Included  were  small  schools, 
large  ones;  state  universities  and  private  oolleges,  urban  and  non-urban 
schools.  The  greatest  concentration  of  replies  came  from  the  area 
containing  the  greatest  number  of  colleges;  namely,  the  North  Central 
and  North  Atlantic  states,  with  the  others  scattered  widely  throughout 
the  country. 

The  committee  wishes  to  thank  those  who  helped  by  furnishing 
the  data  requested. 


The  Field  of  Orioitatton 

Freshman  orientation  wsus  defined  by  Dean  Lange  at  the  meeting 
last  year  at  ‘‘the  process  of  aiding  each  individual  to  make  the  best 
possible  adjustment  to  the  college  situation  with  a  minimum  of  wasted 
time,  effort  and  abUity."  (NADAM  Proceedings,  1941:68)  this 
report  freshmam  orientation  has  been  divided  into  two  categories: 
(1)  Freshman  Week  and  (2)  other  orientation. 

n.  Mlnininm  EnsmtlalB  for  Successful  Orientattoa 

s 

You  were  asked  by  the  committee  to  consider  “a  basic  program  of 
freshman  orientation"  and  to  rank  in  order  of  importance  what  you 
considered  to  be  “the  minlmiun  essentials  of  your  orientation  program.” 
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TABLE  I 

Rank  Order  of  Freshman  Week  Activities  Listed  as  Minimum  Essentials 

Ranked  as  Most  Total  Number  of  Times 

Rank  Important  Mentioned 


Activity 

N 

% 

Activity 

N 

% 

1 

Testing  Program 

20 

40.0 

Testing  Program 

52 

30.7 

2 

Registration 

16 

32.0 

Registration 

41 

24.2 

3 

Lectures  and 

Lectures  cmd 

Assemblies 

8 

16.0 

Assemblies 

36 

21.4 

4 

Social  Functions 

3 

6.0 

Social  Functions 

20 

12.0 

5 

Campus  Tours 

2 

4.0 

Elxtra-curricular  Activities  8 

4.7 

6 

Other  Activities 

1 

2.0 

Campus  Tours 

7 

4.1 

7 

Other  Activities 

5 

3.0 

Total 

50 

100.0 

Total 

169 

100.1 

Table  I  shows  that  you  considered  the  testing  program  to  be  the 
last  thing  which  should  be  abandoned  in  any  streamlined  Freshman 
Week  program.  If  you  are  planning  to  curtail  your  testing  program 
you  would  do  well  to  consider  the  weight  of  this  evidence.  Registration 
ranked  second.  If  these  answers  are  to  be  accepted  at  face  value,  this 
rating  could  only  mean  that  many  would  rather  give  up  having  fresh- 
men  than  give  up  the  testing  program! 

Social  Functions,  extra-curricular  activities,  campus  tours  and 
other  activities  were  considered  to  be  the  least  essential  of  the  minimum 
essentials.  Where  registration  and  the  testing  program  are  ranked  as 
most  important  in  72%  of  the  cases  perhaps  there  is  some  Justification 
in  the  criticism  which  accuses  the  colleges  of  being  more  interested  in 
getting  something  out  of  the  freshman  than  in  giving  him  something 
in  the  way  of  adjustment  to  college.  Certainly  here  is  a  dudlenge  for 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  the  adjustment  in  the  first  few  days  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Can  tests  and  registration  be  more  Important 
than  personal  contact  in  successful  introduction  to  college?  Fourteen 
different  orientation  activities  other  than  Freshman  Week  were  listed 
as  the  most  Important  orientation  device  in  the  program  of  thirty-three 
schools.  Table  n  gives  this  information. 
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TABLE  n 

Orientation  Devices  Other  than  Freshman  Week  Which 
Were  Ranked  as  Most  Important 


Activity 

Number  of  Times  Ranked 
As  Most  Important 

Counseling  by  Personnel  Officer 

11 

Counseling  by  Faculty  Members 

5 

Orientation  Class 

5 

Counseling  by  Students 

2 

Hygiene  Course 

1 

Medical  Ebcamination 

1 

Chapel 

1 

History  of  University 

1 

"How  to  Study”  Lecture 

1 

Vocational  Orientation 

1 

Use  of  Library  Laboratory 

1 

Social  Program 

1 

Orientation  Booklet 

1 

Fraternity  Rushing 

1 

Total 

33 

Counseling  was  ranked  as  far  and  away  the  most  important  essen¬ 
tial  of  your  orientation  devices  other  than  Freshman  Week.  It  is  en¬ 
couraging  to  note  that  personal  contact  is  definitely  recognized  as  basic 
in  the  continuing  adjustment  problem  throughout  the  year.  Group 
guidance  through  lectures,  special  assemblies  and  orientation  courses 
ranked  second.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  m. 
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TABLE  m 

Rank  Order  of  Orientation  Devices  Other  than  Freshman  Week 
Liiated  as  Minimum  Essentials 


Ranked  as  Most  Total  Number  of  Times 

Raoik  Important  Mentioned 


Activity 

N 

% 

Activity 

N 

% 

1 

Counseling 

17 

53.1 

Counseling 

41 

50.6 

2 

Lectures  and 

Lectures  and 

Assemblies 

10 

31.3 

Assemblies 

27 

33.3 

3 

Miscellaneous 

2 

6.2 

Health 

5 

6.2 

4 

Health 

2 

6.2 

Health 

4 

4.9 

5 

Social  Program 

1 

3.1 

Miscellaneous 

4 

4.9 

Total 

32 

99.9 

Total 

81 

99.9 

nL  Outstanding  Features  of  Orientation  Programs 

The  second  charge  to  the  committee  was  that  it  should  collect 
“suggestions  for  improvement  and  advancement.”  Therefore,  you  were 
asked  to  re-examine  your  1941  program  of  orientation  for  “outstanding 
features.”  “Outstanding  features”  was  defined  in  the  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  sent  with  the  questionnaire  as  follows:  “Have  you  dev^oped  an 
unusual  device  which  works  well  for  you?  Have  you  found  a  new 
twist  to  a  common  device  which  makes  it  more  effective?  These  are 
the  ‘outstanding  features'  we  ask  you  to  share.” 

There  was  some  variation  in  the  interpretation  of  ‘‘outstanding 
features”  so  the  committee  simply  exercised  its  prerogative  of  editorial 
freedom  in  evaluating  your  answers.  Fifty-eight  schools  sendihg  back 
the  completed  questionnaire  listed  some  part  of  their  program  as  out¬ 
standing.  Eighteen  felt  that  nothing  ki  particular  was  outstanding. 

‘The  activities  of  your  1941  Freshman  Week  programs  which  you 
listed  as  outstanding  are  summarized  in  Table  IV. 
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TABLE  IV 


Outstanding  Activities  of  1941  Freshman  Week 
Program  Arranged  in  Rank  Order 


Rank 

Activity 

Number  of  Times 
Mentioned 

1 

Testing  Program 

66 

2 

Assemblies  and  Lectures 

61 

3 

Social  Functions 

86 

4 

Conferences  with  Advisers 

19 

5 

Extra-curricular  Activities 

13 

6.5 

Registration 

8 

6.5 

Campus  Tours 

8 

8 

Frosh  Camp 

6 

9 

Religious  Activities 

1 

Total  Number  of  Activities  Considered  Outstanding  208 

The  following  activities  are  representative  of  the  outstanding 
features  which  you  listed.  It  is  suggested  that  if  any  of  these  ideas 
sound  attractive  you  would  do  well  to  secure  the  details  directly  from 
the  college  involved  as  listed  at  the  close  of  this  report. 

TABLE  V 

Selected  Outstanding  1941  Freshman  Week  Features 


College  Outstanding  Feature  Description 


L  TESTINO  PROGRAM 

Allegheny 

Complete  Diagnostic 
Test  Program  • 

Tool  subjects,  personality, 
vocational  interest,  funda¬ 
mental  attitudes.  Provides 
a  basis  for  individualizing. 

Cincinnati 

Vocational  Guidance 
Tests 

Sent  to  home  of  student  be¬ 
fore  entrance. 

niinois  L  T. 

Battery  of  Tests 

Over- Jagged  educatloiial  pro¬ 
files  are  referred  to  psy¬ 
chologist  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

Speech  and  Hearing 
Tests 

Placement  Tests 

1 

Clinic  for  oorrective  work. 

Held  at  five  centers  in 
state  before  Freshman 

Week.  Oraidied  individual¬ 
ly  and  put  in  hands  of  eui- 
visers  early. 
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TABLBV  (Ocnttnaed) 

Selected  Outstandlii^  1941  Freshman  Week  Features 


College 

Outstanding  Feature 

Description 

n.  ASSEMBLIES  AND 

LECTUBBS 

Akron 

Hygiene  Lectures 

Includes  mental  hygiene.  Is 
opening  lecture  in  a  aeries. 

Berea 

Assemblies 

President,  Dean,  Registrar, 
Director  of  Admissions 
present  orientation  inform¬ 
ation  in  lectures  of  one 
hour  each. 

Cincinnati 

General  Convocation 
and  Luncheon 

Welcome  addresses  and 
group  singing. 

Colgate 

Discussion  Groups 

Professor  and  two  under¬ 
graduates  discuss  college 
objectives.  Held  out  of 
doors. 

Lafayette 

Freshmen  and  Pa¬ 
rents  Orientation 
Luncheon  and 
Lectures 

Parents  and  freshmen  have 
luncheon  and  hear  speech¬ 
es  by  administrative  of¬ 
ficers. 

Tennessee 

Torch  Ceremony 

Torch  of  Preparation  passed 
on  to  new  freshman  class. 
Impressive. 

m.  SOCIAL  EVENTS 

Colgate 

“Campfire  Supper 
and  Clausen  Talk" 

Outdoors  at  campus  beauty 
spot.  Address  by  alum¬ 
nus.  President  meets  fresh¬ 
men. 

Informal  Conversa¬ 
tion  at  Meal  Time 

35  faculty  men,  45  student 
leaders  intersperse  with 
freshmen.  All  freshmen 
week. 

Informal  Athletics 

Each  afternoon  leaders  par- 
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TABLE  V  (OontiiMied) 

Selected  OutstancUng  1941  Freshman  Week  Features 


College 

Outstanding  Featiu% 

Description 

m.  SOCIAL  EVENTS  (Oontinned) 

ticipate. 

Grinnell 

President's  Party 

‘‘Real  Jsunboree”  —  County 
fair  party  —  mixers,  re¬ 
freshments,  social  plans,  60 
student  assistants  in  or¬ 
ientation  help. 

Pittsburgh 

Freshman  Banquet 

Many  facility  members — ^rit¬ 
ualistic  introduction  to 
traiUtion. 

Puget  Sound 

Stunt  Night 

One  feature  by  each  group  of 
freshmen  directed  by  up- 
perclass  dramatic  students. 
Discovers  abilities  and  dis¬ 
position  and  helps  form  ac¬ 
quaintances. 

Tennessee 

Luncheon  and  Music 
Program 

Plate  lunch  and  music.  Songs 
sung.  Leaders  introduced. 
Splits  up  busy  testing  day. 

Virginia  Poly. 

Group  Sing  and  Eh> 
tertainment 

Freshmen  meet  each  evening 
under  direction  of  import¬ 
ed  pepper-upper  and  M.  C. 
To  disperse  evening  lone¬ 
liness. 

IV.  COUNSEUNO 

Akron 

Student  Coimselors 

Elxcellent.  New  students  vis¬ 
ited  at  homes,  followed  up 
through  semester. 

Denison 

Pre-registration 

Counseling 

Backgnnmd  record  card  gone 
over  with  faculty  member 
before  registration.  In¬ 
cludes  entrance  tests  and 
high  school  background. 
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TABUS  V  (Oonttnned) 

Selected  Outstanding:  1941  Freshman  Week  Features 


College 

Outstanding  Feature 

Description 

Griimell 

IV.  GOUNSEUNO  (Gonttniied) 

Same  as  above  To  avoid  academic  mortality. 

Hamilton 

Same  as  above 

With  emphasis  on  curriculum 
choice. 

minois  I.  T. 

Senior  Advisers 

Outstanding  senior  makes 
freshman  acquainted  with 
traditions,  buildings,  as¬ 
pirations,  faculty,  etc.  Sat¬ 
isfying  to  freshmen. 

Dlinois  State 
Normal 

Faculty  and  Stu> 
dent  Counselors 

Each  freshman  group  has 
man  and  woman  upper- 
class  coimselor  end  a  fac¬ 
ulty  counselor.  Counselor 
acts  as  “leaven  in  dough”. 

Lawrence 

Admissions  counsel- 
ors  greet  students 

“....Our  admissions  coun¬ 
selors  (were)  on  the  cam¬ 
pus  to  talk  with  students 
as  they  arrived.  The  sight 
of  a  famUiar  face  seemed 
to  give  confidence  to  some 
of  them.” 

Ohio  U. 

Conference  with  fac¬ 
ulty  counselors 

“Initiates  the  University  Col¬ 
lege  counseling  program.” 

y.  EXTBA-CURBICULAB  ACTIVITIES 

American  U. 

Extra-ciuricular 

registration 

Phi  Delta  Kappa  and  Mortar 
Board  handle  explanation 
and  lecture  on  regulation 
of  student  activities. 

Dlinois 

“Introduction  to 
Student  Activi¬ 
ties” 

Exhibits  arranged  in  gym 
to  demonstrate  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities. 

Tulane 

Campiis  Show  and 
Pep  Night 

Sample  Campus  Night. 

Wayne 

“Student  Activities 
on  the  March” 

Whole  pattern  of  110  or¬ 
ganizations  presented  in 

March  of  Time  fashion. 
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TABLE  V  (OgntiBned) 

Selected  Outstanding  1941  Freahman  Week  Features 


College 

Outstanding  Feature 

Description 

Value — speed,  i>anoramic 
qualities  and  complete  pic¬ 
ture. 

VL  TOUBS 

Brigham  Yoxmg 

"All  Freshman 

Trek” 

Student  body  officers  con¬ 
duct.  Faculty  member 
gives  explanation  of  work 
done  as  groups  stop  at 
buildings. 

Brooklyn  (day) 

Tour  of  Buildings 

Includes  demonstration  of 
work  done  in  departments. 

Ctnchmati 

Tour  of  City 

By  Cincinnati  Street  Rail¬ 
way  Busses.  (3  hours) 

Fulane 

Combined  Campus 
Tour  and  Student 
Lecttires 

“Walk  about  canq>us  in 
groups  and  pause  at  inter¬ 
vals  for  talks  on  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Vn.  BOSGELLANEOUS 

Colby 

Freshmen  Camp 

Fifty  selected  men.  Three 
days.  Group  proves  to  be 
real  leaders  during  Fresh¬ 
man  Week  and  later. 

Wittenberg 

Religious  program 

Student  religious  leaders  act 
as  gtiides  first  Sunday  to 
aid  freshmen  in  going  to 
churches.  General  Sunday 
evening  program  (same 
day)  to  acquaint  with  all 
student  religious  work. 

In  similar  fashion  you  were  asked  to  rank  to  Importance  the  activi* 
ties  which  you  considered  to  be  outstanding  In  your  orientation  program 
other  than  Freshman  Week.  Bhght  types  of  activities  were  recorded 
and  these  are  shown  in  Table  VI. 
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TABLE  VI 

Outstanding  1941  Orientation  Activities  Other  Than  Freshman 
Week  Arranged  in  Rank  Order 


Number  of  Times 

Rank 

Activity 

Mentioned 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Counseling  by  Faculty  23 

Special  Lectures  and  Assemblies  19 

Social  Program  15 

Orientation  Course  13 

Counseling  by  Personnel  Officers  10 

Counseling  by  Students  9 

Health  Program  2 

Class  Orgfanization  1 


Total  Niunber  of  Activities  Considered  Outstanding  92 

The  main  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  exchange  ideas.  Table  Vn 
presents  a  brief  sumnuiry  of  some  of  the  orientation  activities  other 
than  Freshman  Week  which  were  considered  by  the  school  represented 
to  be  an  outstanding  feature.  Further  details  should  be  secured  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  school  involved. 

TABLE  vn 


Selected  Outstanding  1941  Orientation  Activities 
Other  Than  Freshman  Week 


College 


Allegheny 


Berea 


Colgate 


Outstanding  Activities  Description 


1.  OOUN»BLINO 


Continuous  Counsel-  Good  because  meets  prob' 
ing  by  Residence  lems  as  they  come  up. 
Proctors 


Faculty  advisers 


Preceptorial  Pro¬ 
gram 


Make  decisions  on  procedure 
rather  than  sending  case 
to  Dean,  thereby  keeping 
continuous  contact  with 
student. 

Every  week  freshmen  meet 
faculty  adviser  for  one 
hour.  Highly  personalized 
program.  Also  conference 
with  Dean  of  Freshmen  at 
least  every  five  weeks. 
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TABLE  Vn  (OontiiHMd) 

Selected  Outstanding  1941  Orientation  Activities 
Other  Than  Freshman  Week 

College  Outstanding  Activities  Description 

L  OOUNSBLINO  (Contlniied) 
structors  and  Stu-  difficulty  is  peculiar  to  one 
dent  Relations  Of-  subject,  instructor  of  that 
fice)  subject  does  counseling;  if 

peculiar  to  several,  dis¬ 
cussed  in  interview  with 
Student  Relations  Office. 

Fordham  Teacher's  Personal  Once  a  semester,  on  comple- 

Interviews  with  tion  of  second  semester  In- 
own  Students  tervlews,  teach  files  “Per¬ 

sonality  Report"  on  each 
student.  Since  required, 
dissolves  student's  timidity 
about  approsMihing  teacher. 
Gives  splendid  opportunity 
for  learning  and  ironing 
out  “kinks",  ao  common 
among  freshmen. 

Student  Counseling  Men  and  women  upperclass- 
System  men  counsel  groups  week¬ 

ly.  *T  feel  that  student 
counseling  is  the  most  val¬ 
uable  type  of  counseling." 

Ninety  counselors  meet  for 
three-day  training  se^on 
before  school  starts.  Fol¬ 
low  through  not  too  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Oberlin  Faculty  Advisers  Faculty  member  is  adviser 

for  two  years.  Students 
go  to  homes  of  faculty. 
Freshmen  also  go  with 
group  to  f€u:ulty  home 
once  a  week  for  discussion 
of  college  life  and  prob¬ 
lems. 


Louisiana  State  Student  Dormitory 

Counselors 


Illinois  State 
Normal 


Dormitory  Counsel-  Selected  graduate  and  under- 
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TABLE  Vn  (OontbHied) 

Selected  Outstanding  1941  Orientation  Activities 
Other  Than  Freshman  Week 


College 

Outstanding  Activities 

Description 

L  COUNSELING  (Cootliiiied) 

ors 

gradiiate  counselors  reach 
students  in  daily  work. 

Syracuse 

"Freshman  Orienta¬ 
tion  Houses” 

“50%  reduction  tai  student 
mortality”  using  special 
houses. 

n. 

ASSEMBLIES  AND 

LECTUmiS 

Grinnell 

Vocational  Guidance 
Discussions 

Series  of  roimd  tables  with 
members  and  chosen  visit¬ 
ors.  Discussions  of  voca¬ 
tional  trends,  tests,  etc. 

Mississippi 

Annual  Career  Con¬ 
ferences  for 
Freshmen 

New  Hampshire 

Skits  on  Grades, 
Manners,  Study 
Habits 

Written  and  directed  by  up¬ 
perclassmen.  Acted  by 
freshmen  before  freshman 
assembly. 

Western  Reserve 

Vocational  Giiidance 
Assemblies 

Lfectures  on  professions  by 
experts  in  fields. 

m.  ORIENTATION  COURSES 

Akron 

Course  in  Hygiene 

How  to  Study,  remedial  read¬ 
ing,  self-diagnosis.  Includes 
mental  hygiene. 

Cincinnati 

Orientation  Course 

Small  groups  led  by  student 
advisers.  Discussions  on 
how  to  study,  budgeting, 
campus  activities,  conduct, 
etc. 

Ulinois  I.  T. 

Study  Technique 
Course 

Two  hour  course  for  first 
part  of  term.  At  end  of 
period  good  students  re- 
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TABLE  Vn  (Oontiiioed) 

Selected  Outstanding  1941  Orientation  Activities 
Other  Than  Freshman  Week 


College 

Outstanding  Activities 

Description 

HL 

ORIENTATION  COURSES  (Oonttnoed) 

leased,  others  held. 

Michigan 

State 

Orientation  Course 

Juniors  and  seniors  act  as 
chairman  of  the  5  sections, 
introduce  lecturer,  take 
roll,  handle  questions.  Also 
brings  in  some  student 
lecturers. 

Wayne 

Orientation  Course 

Used  to  develop  class  gov¬ 
ernment.  Faculty  ‘leaders” 
not  ‘‘instructors”  used. 
Elach  section  limited  to  25 
students. 

The  material  just  presented  lists  your  statement  of  the  features 
in  your  orientation  of  freshmen  which  you  considered  to  be  outstanding. 
Dean  Harley  B.  Smith,  of  Ohio  University,  has  made  an  intensive  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  printed  material  which  you  submitted.  Mr.  Carl  W.  Knox, 
also  of  Ohio  University,  has  assisted  in  preparii^  valuable  summaries 
which  have  been  mimeographed  separately.  Pick  up  copies  at  the 
Exhibit  Desk  and  look  over  the  actual  material  displayed  there. 

IV.  SUGGESTIONS  FtNS  ORIENTATION  PROGRAMS 

After  spending  many  long  hours  scrutinizing  the  comments  and 
materials  submitted  in  this  survey,  it  was  inevitable  that  certain  sug¬ 
gestions  would  occur  to  the  committee.  In  this  section  the  iisual  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Freshman  Week  program  and  other  mientation 
devices  has  not  been  maintained  and  the  suggestions  deal  with  the 
general  problem  of  orienting  freshmen. 

Testing  Programs 

Sound  counseling  must  be  based  on  as  complete  information  as  can 
reasonably  be  collected  and  intelligently  digested.  Proper  guidance 
before  the  start  of  classes  may  reduce  academic  disappointments.  The 
testing  program  provides  one  set  of  facts  about  the  individual. 


Test  results  may  be  made  available  for  more  effective  counseling 
dtiring  FYeshman  Week  by  (1)  administering  the  tests  in  off-campus 
centers  during  the  summer  (as  at  New  Hampshire);  (2)  sending  the 
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tccts  to  the  home  of  the  student  before  he  comes  to  the  campus  (as  at 
Cincinnati);  (3)  giving  the  tests  as  early  as  possible  in  the  Freshman 
Week  program;  (4)  conducting  a  pre-registration  Clinic  which  analyses 
and  discusses  student  abilities  and  difficulties  before  he  arrives  on  the 
campus  (as  in  the  Summer  Clinic  at  Allegheny). 

In  brief,  a  comprehensive  testing  program  administered  early 
enough  to  be  used  before  classes  begin  should  be  the  basis  for  sound 
counseling. 


AssemMles  and  Lectures 


Group  orientation  is  provided  by  assemblies  and  lectures.  Tour 
conmiittee  suggests  that  your  program  of  lectures  be  re-exammed 
yearly  for  hardening  of  the  arteries.  They  may  easily  degenerate  into 
the  professor’s  indispensable  and  time-worn  notes  which,  like  concrete, 
are  thoroughly  mixed  up  and  permanently  set. 

You  would  do  well  to  note  Lafayette’s  luncheon  and  orientation 
lectures  wherein  the  parents  share  with  their  sons  the  experiences  of 
the  opening  days  in  college.  There  is  a  real  builder  of  mutual  iinder- 
standing  and  good-will.  Colgate  has  worked  out  a  highly  individualized 
program  which  utilizes  faculty  and  undergrauates  to  reach  the  new 
student.  Arteriolosclerosis  of  the  lecture  is  prevented  at  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  by  changing  the  cast  each  year  and  using  the  freshmen  them¬ 
selves  in  presenting  skits  on  pertinent  orientation  problems. 

Social  FDnottoiis 


Tlie  need  for  social  orientation  varies  with  the  location,  size,  char¬ 
acter  and  traditions  of  each  school.  Still,  no  student  has  been  properly 
introduced  to  college  until  the  social  side  has  been  covered.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  the  frills  which  <tecorate  oiur  programs  are  to  be  found 
in  the  social  program.  However,  it  remains  an  indisputable  fact,  as 
George  Eliot  has  so  aptly  xminted  out,  that  ‘'the  world  is  made  up  largely 
of  other  pe<^le.”  The  p^sonnel  point-of-vlew  necessarily  includes  at¬ 
tention  to  the  social  adjustment  of  the  stiident. 

Especially  in  residence  colleges  the  freshman  may  need  extra  at¬ 
tention  during  his  Rrst  few  days  In  the  new  environment.  Here  cue 
some  suggestions.  Where  feasible,  utilize  the  informal  atmosphere 
provided  by  the  out-of-doors  progreun  (as  in  the  Campfire  Supper  at 
Colgate).  Mix  faculty,  upperclassmen  and  new  men  informally  os  an 
“ice-breaker”  (as  in  Grinnell’s  “President’s  Party”  or  Pittsburgh’s 
“Freshman  Banquet”).  Bring  the  freshman  into  some  early  group 
activities  in  which  each  participatea  (as  in  Puget  Sound’s  "Stunt 
Night”).  Keep  the  freshman  busy  during  the  long  evenings  to  avoid 
homesickness  and  to  encourage  group  acquaintances. 

Counaeltaig 

Consider  our  raw  material — seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  mental. 
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physical,  moral,  and  social  development  and  conditioning;  the  product 
of  as  many  diverse  influences  as  can  be  imagined;  each  one  an  in¬ 
dividual.  The  wisdom  of  Solomon  scarcely  begins  to  solve  the  problems 
presented,  yet  the  blame  for  maladjustments  is  left  like  an  unwanted 
child  on  the  peraoimel  door-step.  Personal  counseling  is  our  funda¬ 
mental  formula.  Let  us  make  the  most  of  the  counseling  techniques 
which  have  been  found  helpful  on  other  campuses. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  tendency  to  experiment  with  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  advisers.  While  there  is  much  to  recommend  this  practice  it 
is  essential  that  such  undergraduate  coimselors  be  trained.  Be  sure 
to  see  the  exhibit  of  Counselor’s  material,  handbooks  and  pamphlets 
from  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana  State,  Muskingum,  Northwestern, 
Washington  U. 

Akron  has  its  student  counselors  visit  the  new  students  at  their 
homes  and  then  follow  up  this  contact  throughout  the  semester.  Each 
freshman  group  at  Illinois  State  Normal  had  a  man  and  woman  upper- 
class  counselor  to  bring  in  the  student’s  point  of  view.  The  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology  and  other  schools  used  student  leaders  to  pre¬ 
sent  certain  orientation  material  to  the  freshman.  Student-to-student 
contact  is  often  more  effective  than  when  the  barrier  of  faculty  rank 
is  interposed.  Northwestern’s  follow-up  of  the  first  written  impression 
of  the  new  student  appears  worthy  of  consideration. 


The  value  of  a  familiar  face  in  making  a  person  feel  more  at  home 
was  recognized  by  Lawrence  College  which  had  its  “admissions  counsel¬ 
ors  on  the  campus  to  talk  with  the  students  as  they  arrive.’’  These 
same  men  had  previously  met  the  prospective  freshmen  in  their  homes 
or  preparatory  schools. 

The  importance  of  pre-registration  counseling  was  emphasized  by 
a  number  of  schools.  (Denison,  Grinnell,  Hamilton).  By  combining 
high  school  preparation.  Information,  test  results  and  other  personal 
information  about  the  student,  this  type  of  counseling  can  be  highly 
effective  in  warding  off  later  breakdowns  due  to  maladjustment. 

The  committee  realizes  that  group  guidance  is  adequate  for  some 
material  but  re-affirms  its  basic  loyalty  to  jiersonal  work  with  the 
individual  by  a  friendly,  trained  counselor. 

Orientation  Courses 

Thirteen  schools  listed  their  orientation  classes  as  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  features  of  their  1941  orientation  program.  This  number 
should  be  increased  by  including  some  other  schools  which  offer  a  series 
of  lectures.  This  technique  is  the  medium  for  group  orientation.  Its 
chief  problem  is  that  of  personalizing  group  lectures  and  discussions. 
In  general,  the  schools  attempted  to  break  the  class  down  into  smaller 
sections.  Wayne  limited  each  group  to  25  students.  Cincinnati  used 
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small  groups  led  by  student  advisers.  Michigan  State  used  jimiors 
and  seniors  as  chairmen  of  five  sections  into  which  the  class  was  divided. 

The  suggestion  of  your  committee  on  this  problem  is  that  the  class 
be  brought  together  for  key  lectures  emd  divided  into  as  small  groups 
as  feasible  for  discussion.  This  technique  should  provide  a  means  for 
discussing  general  problems  and  encouraging  individuals  to  follow  up 
personal  problems  with  their  counselors. 


Extra-curricular  Activities 


Whatever  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  may  be  with  respect  to  the 
merits  of  extra-curricular  activities  as  methods  of  filling  student’s 
working  hours,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  importance  they  rate  with 
the  students  themselves.  The  common  technique  for  orienting  the 
freshman  to  extra-curricular  activities  is  through  a  publication  of  some 
kind  supplemented  by  talks  by  faculty  and  student  leaders. 

Illinois  has  attacked  this  problem  more  effectively  by  instituting 
an  exhibition  night  when  the  activities  present  a  demcmstration  of  their 
programs  for  the  freshman  in  the  gymnasium.  This  gave  the  new  mem 
a  quick  over-all  picture  of  the  activities  available  and  served  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  leaders  of  those  activities  at  the  same  time.  Wayne  has 
worked  out  a  program  entitled  “Student  Activities  on  the  March’’  in 
which  the  whole  pattern  of  110  organizations  was  presented  in  March 
of  Time  style. 

Tours 


The  freshman’s  immediate  problem  upon  arrival  on  the  campus  is 
that  of  finding  his  way  in  strange  surroundings.  Organized  tours  of 
the  groimds  help  him  feel  at  home.  Upperclass  students  with  practically 
no  training  at  all  can  be  used  for  this  work  so  there  is  ittle  reason  for 
not  including  a  campus  tour  in  your  program. 

Some  schools  have  added  desirable  touches  to  the  basic  program. 
At  Brigham  Toung  the  “All-Freshman  Trek’’  not  only  introduced  the 
man  to  the  geographical  intricacies  of  the  campus  but  used  a  faculty 
member  to  explain  the  work  done  in  the  various  buildings.  Brooklyn 
College  included  demonstrations  in  several  departments. 


Orientation  to  the  strange  city  may  be  just  as  vital  as  orientation 
to  the  local  campus.  Cincinnati  accomplished  this  by  taking  freshmen 
on  a  bus  tour  of  the  city. 


Summary 

This  survey  has  brought  together  your  opinions  as  to  the  minimum 
essentials  and  outstanding  activities  of  Freshman  Week  and  other 
orientation  devices.  As  with  many  college  customs,  the  particular 
brand  of  orientation  followed  on  each  campus  is  largely  a  matter  of 
individual  experiment  and  growth  based  on  the  peculiar  combination 
of  circumstances  existing  in  that  school.  The  test  of  your  program 
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should  be  “Does  it  work  for  you?”  As  the  Chairman  of  the  Freshman 

Advisory  Committee  at  South  Dakota  put  it  “ _ there  is  nothing 

outstanding  in  this  program  except  that  it  works.” 

Your  committee  realizes  the  inadvisability  of  setting  up  any  ideal 
program  which  would  suit  everyone.  We  have,  therefore,  simply 
gathered  and  summarized  your  ideas  and  suggestions  and  have  pre¬ 
sented  them  here  for  your  consideration.  If  you  profit  by  any  of  the 
proposals,  more  power  to  you.  Elven  if  knowing  about  these  other  pro¬ 
grams  makes  you  feel  better  about  your  own,  the  report  has  been 
worthwhile! 


V.  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR 

The  declaration  of  war  on  December  8,  1941  initiated  readjustments 
in  every  walk  of  American  life.  The  colleges,  too,  were  faced  with 
the  need  for  gearing  their  programs  to  the  war  effort.  But  colleges 
do  not  change  their  set  with  ease.  No  one  could  know  Just  what  should 
be  done.  The  general  uncertainty  was  well  stated  by  Loyola  University 
(Chicago)  that  “like  many  other  schools,  we  are  feeling  our  way  along, 
and  we  are  not  sure  at  present  Just  what  is  going  to  develop.”  Some 
felt  that  March  was  too  early  to  make  any  statement  since  plans  were 
not  yet  under  way.  Still  others  expressed  the  hope  that  this  survey 
might  give  them  a  lead  for  effective  action. 
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Table  VUE  reports  variotis  activities  which  the  several  schools  are 
planning  to  eliminate  or  curtail  in  the  Freshman  Week  program  because 
of  the  war. 


Activities  to 

TABLE  Vm 

be  Eliminated  or  Curtailed  in  Freshman  Week 

Programs  Because  of  the  War 

School 

Activity  Eliminated  or  Curtailed 

American  U. 

Annual  visit  to  Naval  Observatory  and  Navy  Yard. 

Beloit 

Lectures  on  various  phases  of  college  life  ahead. 

Brooklyn  (day) 

Freshman  hazing  (caps  and  regulations). 

Capital 

Freshman  Week  (Including  lectures  and  testing 
program)  shortened  because  of  stream-lined 
semester. 

Colgate 

Freshman  Week  program  cut  from  6  to  3  days. 

Cooper  Union 

Usual  Freshman  Week  program  at  camp  abandoned 
because  of  demands  of  Civil  Ehig.  Dpt.  and 
shortened  time  available. 

Georgia  S.  T 

Freshman  Week  eliminated. 

Kent 

FYeshman  Week  shortened  and  certain  activities 
carried  out  after  the  opening  of  the  univeroity. 

L^gh 

Freshman  Week  probably  will  be  “pared  down  to 
the  testing  program  eliminating  talks  to  fresh¬ 
man....  and  some  ‘frills’.  Perhaps  no  loss,  es¬ 
pecially  the  talks.” 

Maine 

Some  tests  eliminated  as  well  as  evening  assemblies 
and  entertainment 

Oberlin 

Program  "shortened  to  four  day  week." 

(Biio 

Activities  "concentrated  to  save  one  half  day  for 
classes.” 

Penn  State 

Eliminating  library  instruction,  language  tests, 
faculty  counselor  meetings  and  song  practice. 

Pittsburgh 

Program  cut  "to  be  slightly  less  pretentious  and 
expensive." 
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This  information  has  been  grouped  in  Table  DC  according  to  the 
activity  involved. 

TABLE  DC 


Summary  of  Activities  to  be  Eliminated  or  CTurtailed 
In  Fteshman  Week  Programs  Becatise  of  the  War 


Activity 

School 

Freshman  Week  Eliminated 

Co<^r  Union,  (Seorgia  S.  T. 

Freshman  Week  Shortened 

Beloit,  Capital,  Colgate,  Delaware, 
Kent,  Lehigh,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Penn 
State,  Pittsburgh,  Trinity,  Wesleyan 

Testing  Program  Shortened 

Capital,  Maine,  Penn  State 

Lectures  Curtailed 

Beloit,  Capital,  Lehigh 

Freshman  Hazing  Eliminated 

Brooklyn,  Washington  U. 

Song  Practice  Eliminated 

Penn  State 

Social  Events  Curtailed 

Maine 

Navy  Field  Trip  Eliminated 

American  U. 

These  headings  are  not  mutually  exclusive,  make  no  claim  to  com¬ 
pleteness.  They  are  given  solely  for  your  information.  H  you  are 
contemplating  changes  in  your  Freshman  Week  program  the  table 
above  will  give  you  some  idea  of  how  others  are  cutailii^  their  programs. 

What  activities  are  being  added  to  Freshman  Week  plans  because 
of  the  war  situation?  Table  X  summarizes  this  material. 

TABLE  X 

Activities  Added  to  Freshman  Week  Plans  Because  of  the  War 

School 

Activity  Added 

Akron  “Possibly  better  integration  of  R.  O.  T.  C.  program.” 


American  U.  Drills  in  air-raids  and  black-outs. 

Brigham-Young  Special  emphasis  at  orientation  time  on  training 

for  defense  skills  and  their  relationship  to  regular 
L.  A.  education. 

Brooklyn  (day)  Content  of  speeches  “refocused”  in  the  light  of 
present  situation. 
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Capital 


Colgata 

Fuiman 

Grinnell 


Hamilton 


lUinois 


Kent 


Nevada 

Oberlin 

Ohio 

Pittaburgb 


Puget  Sound 


Stanford 
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Texas 

Virginia  Polj 

Goggle 


a.  Counseling  rearmed  services. 

b.  “Special  attention  to  gifted  students”  including 
recognition  and  encouragement,  help  toward 
graduate  work. 


Counseling  about  “military  draft  and  enlistment 
r^ulations.” 

Orientation  for  students  starting  in  summer. 

Personal  interview  with  every  student  about  his 
relation  to  the  draft  and  its  effect  on  vocational 
plans. 

Intensive  physical  examination  which  classifies 
students  according  to  probable  draft  status  for 
army,  navy,  air  corps. 

Required  physical  examination  seeking  to  discover 
remedial  defects. 

“Certain  opportunities  for  defense  and  war  pro* 
jects”,  added. 

Counseling  about  effect  of  war  on  educational  and 
vocational  plans. 

Orientation  in  February  and  June. 

Special  assembly  re  war  activities. 

Counseling  about  “problems  and  discomfort  caused 
by  the  war  and  impenchng  military  service.” 

Counseling  about  the  war  and  its  effect  on  educa¬ 
tional  plans. 

a.  “Comprehensive  testing  program",  planned. 

b.  “May  organize  two  orientation  programs”  in 
June  and  September. 

Recruiting  by  naval  R.  O.  T.  C.  permitted. 

Increased  counseling,  especially  about  the  war. 
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Wayna  New  Students  receive  “complete  review  of  student 

war  efforts  at  Wayne*’  from  “Student  War  Bif- 
forts  Committee." 

Western  Reserve  Freshman  Week  in  June  and  in  September. 


Wichita  Lectures  on  effect  of  war  on  educational  plans. 


The  following  table  (Table  XI)  summarizes  these  additiims  to 

Freshman  Week  programs  by  grouping  them  mder  broad  and  some¬ 
what  overlapping  headings  according  to  activltiee. 

TABLE  XI 

Summary  of  Activities  to  be  Added  to  BYeehman  Week 

Programs  Because  of  the  War 

Activity 

School 

Counseling  re  Armed  Services 

Capital,  Colgate,  OrinneO,  ^lio 

Counseling  re  relation  of  war  to 
educational  and  vocational  plans 

Brigham  Young,  Orinndl,  Nevada, 
Pittsburgh,  Puget  Sound, 
ginia  Poly,  Wayne,  Wichita 

Orientation  program  for  Summer 
Semester 

Allegheny,  BuckneU,  ICchigan, 

B\irman,  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Stanford, 
Pittsburgh,  Virginia  Poly,  West¬ 
ern  Reserve 

Physical  Bbcaminatian  Emphasized 

Hamilton,  Illinois 

Comprehensive  testing  program 

Stanford 

Ori^tation  Lectures  ‘‘refocused" 
to  war  basis 

Brooklyn  (day) 

“Opportunities  for  defense  and 
war  projects" 

Kent 

Drills  in  air  raids  and  blackouts 

American  U. 

"Special  attention  to  gifted  Stu¬ 
dents" 

Capital 

Recruiting  by  R.  O.  T.  C. 

Texas 
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The  committee  again  urges  you  to  write  directly  to  the  adminia- 
tiators  in  charge  of  these  programs  if  the  changes  proposed  seem  to 
offer  likely  suggestions  for  your  own  8it^ultion.  The  list  of  men  who 
supplied  this  information  is  appended. 

You  were  also  asked  to  rejKMrt  tiie  changes  you  were  contemplating 
because  of  the  war  in  your  orientation  plans  other  than  freshman  week. 
Table  Xn  presents  the  replies  from  some  of  the  schools. 

TABLE  xn 


Activities  Eliminated  or  Curtailed  Because  of  the  War  in 
Freshman  Orientation  Programs  Other  than  Freshman  Week 


School 

Activity  Eliminated  or  Curtailed 

Allegheny 

Faculty  to  refer  “critical  cases  only"  to  Dean  of 

Men  due  to  increased  load  of  war  work. 

Cooper  Union 

Mid-semester  counseling  for  freshmen  and  sopho¬ 
mores. 

Creighton 

School  annual. 

Fordham 

Elxtra-curricular  activities  to  be  curtailed. 

Furman 

Course  in  problems  of  freshmen. 

Georgia  S.  1. 

Activities  of  first  six  weeks  curtailed. 

GrinneU 

a.  Testing  reduced  and  spread  over  two  months. 

b.  Social  activities  reduced. 

Idaho 

Possible  elimination  of  Freshman  Handbook. 

Louisiana  State 

Necessity  of  selecting  orientation  leadership  from 
lower  classes  may  change  quality  of  program. 

Mississippi 

Expensive  social  affairs  to  be  reduced  in  oost. 

Nevada 

Engineering  and  Home  Economics  orientation 
course. 

Penn  State 

a.  Dancing  (all  dancing?) 

b.  Campus  tours. 

Stanford 

Interviews  with  professors  and  industrial  leaders. 

Syracuse 

be  lacking  qualified  counselors. 
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TABLE  Xm 

Summary  of  Activities  to  be  Eliminated  or  Curtailed  Because  of  the 
War  in  Freshman  Orientation  Programs  Other  than  Freshman  Week 


Activity 

School 

OmmseUng 

Coimseling  confined  to  “critical  cases" 

Allegheny 

Riterviews  with  professors  and  indus¬ 
trial  leaders  eliminated 

Stanford 

Mid-semester  counseling  eliminated 

Cooper  Union 

Scarcity  of  qualified  leadership 

Louisiana  State,  Syracuse 

Freshman  OrientatUm  oonrse  eliminated 

Furman,  Nevada 

Testing  curtailed 

Grinnell,  Loyola  (Chicago) 

PuMloatloiis  ettmlnated 

Handbook 

Idaho 

Yearbook 

Creighton 

Social  and  extra-curricular  activities 

curtailed 

Fordham,  Grinnell,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Penn  State 

Campus  tours 

Penn  State 

Thirty-eight  schools  reported  that  no  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  Freshman  Week  program  becaiise  of  the  war.  Even  in  these  cases, 
however,  it  is  probable  that  the  programs  will  be  geared  to  the  demands 

of  the  emergency.  Perhaps  they  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the 
Dean  of  Men  who  reported  that  the  orientation  program  “is  subject  to 
change  to  meet  the  situation  and,  as  we  have  a  committee  whidi 
handles  this,  it  is  difficult  to  know  just  what  changes  will  be  made 
next  year." 


The  several  types  of  activities  which  are  being  added  to  the  fresh¬ 
man  orientation  programs  because  of  the  war  are  briefly  described  in 
Table  XIV. 
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TABLE  XIV 

Activities  Added  Because  of  the  War  to  the  B^eshman  Orientation. 
Program  Other  than  BYeshman  Week 


School 


Activity  Added 


Brooklyn  (day) 

Cincinnati 

Colgate 


Denison 

Griimell 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Lehigh 


Mississippi 


Ohio  State 


Ohio 

Penn  State 
South  Carolina 
Stanford 

Syracuse 
U.  a  L,  A. 
Washburn 

Wayne 

Wisconsin 


Counseling  on  military  and  defense  training. 
Orientation  Booklet  for  accelerated  program. 

a.  Discussions  in  dorms  to  revolve  more  about 
war.  Bulletins  to  contain  pertinent  material. 

b.  Lectiures  and  courses  to  deal  with  a  world  at 
war. 

Discussion  of  defense  aims  and  opportunities  to  be 
included  in  regular  orientation  lectures. 

Bulletin  of  Army-Navy  information. 

New  course  "Background  for  War". 

Mimeographed  material  re  armed  services. 

General  CoUege  Division  for  one  or  two  years  of 
college  training  set  up  to  provide  individualized 
programs  for  non-degree  students  Interested  in 
technical  air  corps  and  other  specialized  Jobs. 

a.  Intramural,  physical  and  recreational  program 
stepped  up. 

b.  Cooperation  with  defense  program  as  Educa¬ 
tional  Information  CTenter. 

a.  Completion  and  circiilation  to  personnel  people 
of  “Defense  Information  for  Counselors". 

b.  Pre-army  physical  examination  for  prospective 
enrollees. 

Elmphasis  on  i>ersonal  counseling  on  war  problems. 
Defense  training  courses. 

Required  Citizenship  Orientation  Course. 

More  intensive  program  using  analytical  data  pro¬ 
vided  by  comprehensive  testing  program. 

Greater  emphasis  on  morale-building  activities. 
Military  Information  Center. 

Lectures  on  opportunities  in  various  branches  of 
the  service. 

Orientation  class  includes  speakers  on  student  war 
effort. 

Mimeographed  material  re  armed  services. 


Table  XV  broadly  groups  the  various  types  of  activities  which  you 
Indicated  were  to  be  added  to  your  freshman  orientation  programs 
because  of  the  war. 
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TABLE  XV 

Summary  of  Activities  to  be  Added  Because  of  the  War  to  FYeshman 
Orientation  Programs  Other  than  Freshman  Week 


Activity 

Scbo<d 

Military  Informatloii — published  material 

Military  Information  center  established. 

Booklets  or  other  publications. 

Military  Infonnatioii — lectures  and  oounsellng 

Illinois.  Mississ¬ 
ippi,  U.  C.  L. 
A.,  Wisconsin 
Colgate,  GrinneU, 
Illinois,  Ohio 
State,  Wiscon¬ 
sin 

Effect  of  war  on  educational  and  vocational  plans. 

Opportunities  in  services. 

Colgate,  Denison, 
GrinneU,  Ida¬ 
ho,  Ohio,  South 
Carolina, 
Wayne 
Washburn 

Defense  training  courses. 

Penn  State 

General  College  Division  set  up  to  individualize 
program  for  non-degree  students. 

Lehigh 

Pre-army  physical  evamlnatlon 

Ohio  State 

Testing  program  Intensifled 

Stanford 

Orientation  booUet  for  accelerated  program 

Cincinnati 

Greater  emphasis  «n  morale-building  activities 

Syracuse 

There  appears  to  be  a  definite  trend  indicated  in  the  material  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  foregoing  tables  to  divest  Freshman  Orientation  of  its 
frills.  Much  is  being  done  to  bring  to  the  student  the  latest  available 
information  about  the  draft  and  enlistment  opportunities.  Some  schools 
are  actively  engaged  in  helping  the  student  readjust  his  educational 
and  vocational  plans  in  the  li^t  of  inevitable  military  service. 

The  tendency  to  shorten  the  Freshman  Week  program  by  cutting 
activities  or  spreading  them  over  the  semester  is  probably  a  step  in 
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the  direction  of  more  effective  programs  so  long  as  the  fundamentals 
are  preserved.  You,  as  persoimel  workers,  have  indicated  in  your  re¬ 
plies  an  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  getting  down  to  the  basic 
needs  of  our  students,  of  casting  aside  temporarily  at  least  the  ginger¬ 
bread  and  of  focusing  our  efforts  on  the  central  problem  affecting 
aU  students. 

The  cooperative  exchange  of  ideas  and  plans  as  gathered  in  this 
report  is  an  essential  step  in  gearing  our  programs  most  effectively  to 
the  present  demand.  Personnel  work  is  undergoing  another  baptism 
of  fire.  If  World  War  I  gave  real  impetus  to  personnel  awareness,  then 
World  War  n  may  well  be  the  testing  crucible  of  the  development  and 
refinement  in  our  work  that  we  have  so  widely  proclaimed  in  our  meet¬ 
ings  and  writings.  The  proof  of  the  soimdness  of  our  programs  is  being 
called  for  by  a  critical  and  tax-burdened  public.  The  help  we  give 
these  young  men  who  daily  are  leaving  our  campuses  will  be  reflected 
in  years  to  come  in  their  attitude  toward  personnel  work.  Will  it  meet 
the  test  as  essential  to  future  programs?  Gentlemen,  it  is  a  challexige 
which  we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Let  us  work  cooperatively,  continue 
to  exchange  ideas,  give  unselfishly  of  our  time  and  suggestions  to  pull 
together  in  meeting  the  greatest  challenge  yet  faced  by  personnel  work. 
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Presideiit  Cortwtt:  Dean  Lange,  your  Committee  has  certainly 
done  a  fine  piece  of  work.  We  appreciate  the  labor.  I  am  sure  that 
you  must  have  some  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask  Dean  Lange, 
and  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  discuss  this  paper  as  it  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed. 


Dean  Nowotny:  I  don't  want  to  put  Rubottom  on  the  spot,  but 
he  is  in  personnel  work  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  1  think  this 
paper  represents  a  very  great  contribution.  The  soo'ner  we  quit  using 
a  lot  of  these  old  apostles  and  use  the  younger  men,  the  better  it  will  be. 


This  last  table  here,  “Summary  of  Activities  to  be  Added  Becaiise 
of  the  War” — Dick,  I  don’t  know  whether  I  am  putting  you  on  the  spot 
or  not.  Next  fall  when  these  freshmen  come  in,  they  will  want  to  know 
a  lot  about  V-1  and  the  army  and  marines  and  the  navy,  and  If  you 
have  any  suggestions,  I  believe  they  will  be  very  timely,  if  some  could 
be  added  to  freshmen  week  right  at  that  :^t. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Rubottom  (U.  S.  Navy):  Mr.  President,  I  do  have  one 
at  least,  one  definite  suggestion  to  make,  based  upon  an  experience  I 
had  this  i>ast  week.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  this  is  the  grand¬ 
est  job  of  boiling  down  something  that  is  resdly  splendid  as  a  task  well 
done,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  list  me  as 
even  being  on  the  Committee,  because  I  didn’t  make  a  single  cxmtribu- 
tion,  other  than  one  letter  early  last  summer. 

There  were  five  boys  from  the  University  of  Texas  whom  I  knew 
intimately  as  students,  who  came  to  New  Orleans  last  week.  Two  of 
them  were  freshmen,  although  one  of  them  had  done  some  work  in 
junior  college.  Two  of  them  were  juniors,  and  one  was  a  senior.  I  have 
been  removed  of  course  all  this  year  from  the  university  scene,  and 
haven’t  had  a  chance  to  really  get  the  impetus  of  the  war  effort  on  the 
students,  and  I  was  utterly  amazed  at  the  statements  these  boys  made 
when  I  talked  to  them  about  continuing  with  their  work,  possibly  going 
into  one  of  the  branches  that  has  been  devised  to  allow  students  to 
continue  with  their  college  work. 


Two  of  them  came  back  immediately  with  this  point  which  I  am 
sure  you  have  probably  discussed  with  boys  already,  and  that  is  that 
when  they  go  back  to  their  home  communities,  the  people  there  are  not 
particularly  interested  in  whether  they  go  on  to  college  or  not,  and 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  social  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on  boys 
rn  colleges  and  universities  to  drop  out  and  enlist  now  rather  than 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  an  education. 

Therefore,  I  make  this  suggestion,  that  orientation  shoiild  do  a  job 
which  may  seem  almost  fantastic  now,  or  would  have  seemed  fantastic 
two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  is  of  selling  the  value  of  an  education 
to  make  a  better  soldier  or  sailor,  and  I  propose  ttiat  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon,  when  you  have  these  ranking  officers  here,  both  from  the  army 
and  the  navy,  that  you  have  them  sell  their  programs  such  as  V-1  in 
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the  navy  and  some  other  program  that  the  army  I  understand  is  about 
to  announce,  In  a  little  bit  different  masmer  from  which  they  have 
been  selling  those  programs. 

It  has  been  my  observation  that  some  of  the  advertisements  such 
as  those  appearing  in  “Time”  magazine,  advertise  the  V-1  program  for 
instance  in  the  navy,  as  a  chance  of  getting  into  the  navy,  and  at  the 
same  time  being  allowed  to  continue  their  education;  that  Is,  to  sort 
of  slip  by,  and  that  by  going  into  the  thing  in  your  freshmcm  and 
sophomore  year,  into  your  V-1  program,  that  you  will  have  a  soft 
berth  for  two  or  three  years  until  you  are  ready  to  go  into  the  air  corps 
or  some  other  branch. 

It  seems  to  me  the  emphasis  of  this  program  should  be  placed  on 
the  fact  that  we  want  primarily  college  trained  men,  therefore,  we  aire 
establishing  these  programs,  and  the  onus  is  on  the  students  to  finish 
their  courses  before  going  into  the  army  or  navy.  Put  the  emphaisis, 
in  other  words,  on  the  fact  that  the  need  is  primarily  for  army  and 
navy  men  who  have  the  maturity  that  a  college  education  will  give 
them,  just  three  years  more  of  life,  which  will  prepare  them  better  to 
make  the  snap  Judgment  decisions  they  are  going  to  have  to  make 
later  on,  rather  than  the  fact  that  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  an 
easy  way  out. 

By  so  doing,  I  think  they  will  prepare  public  opinion  back  home  to 
look  with  public  favor  upon  the  boys  staying  in  schocd,  rather  than 
disfavor  and  thinking  that  perhaps  they  are  slackers. 

I  was  absolutely  struck  with  that  idea.  Two  of  them  started  right 
out  with  that  the  other  day.  We  talked  about  an  hour  at  night  and 
two  hours  the  next  day  about  it. 

So,  I  do  think  that  freshmen  orientation  should  sell  education  to 
these  boys  as  a  necessity  to  make  a  good  fighting  man,  because  I  do 
know  from  my  discussions  with  Commander  Huntoon  coming  up  yes¬ 
terday  on  the  train,  that  they  want  these  boys  to  finish  school,  and  he 
said  that  if  he  had  a  son  of  his  own,  as  he  does  have  in  the  Naval 
Academy,  that  his  advice  would  be  for  him  to  stay  in  school,  not  to  get 
out  even  at  the  end  of  two  years.  And  I  think  that  freshmen  orientation 
should  tell  these  boys  that  the  onus  is  on  them  to  stay  on,  and  that  the 
reason  these  programs  are  being  set  up  is  to  enable  them  to  flnish  their 
education,  because  they  have  to  have  educated  men. 

Preeident  Qorbett:  Those  remarks  are  very  much  in  order,  and  I 
am  sure  that  they  are  very  helpful  to  us  in  our  counseling. 

Dean  Hubbell,  you  are  a  member  of  this  Committee.  Would  you 
care  to  say  anything  about  this? 

Dean  HubbeH:  I  think  I  ought  to  make  almost  the  same  confession 
that  Rubottom  did.  I  turned  the  questionnaire  over  to  the  Chairman 
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of  our  Freshmen  Committee,  and  he  blushln^ly  came  into  my  office  last 
week  and  said,  “I  am  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  but  here  is  this 
questionnaire  that  I  thoug^ht  had  been  mailed.” 

I  think  that  a  lot  of  credit  should  go  to  Larry  and  the  men  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  who  worked  this  information  up,  and  it  needs  no 
comment,  or  his  presentation  of  it  needs  no  comment  from  me. 

There  is  one  thing  that  interests  me  very  much.  I  am  getting  to 
be  a  little  bit  of  an  anti,  on  a  lot  of  the  things  that  our  own  committee 
in  our  small  college  has  been  doing,  and  this  may  be  a  negative  side 
of  the  picture,  and  it  is  given  without  any  animosity  or  personal  feeling 
at  all,  but  it  does  represent  a  growing  conviction  on  my  part. 

I  am  one  of  those  peculiar  individuals  who  happened  to  have  been 
in  one  place  a  long  time.  I  have  been  in  my  institution  long  enough,  so 
that  I  have  sons  of  sons  in  college,  and  I  have  had  a  feeling,  a  growing 
feeling,  that  we  have  gone  too  soft  on  this  thmg,  that  we  have  spent 
so  much  time  trying  to  ease  this  gangling  thing  that  comes  out  of 
high  school  into  college,  that  we  have  robbed  him  of  something  that 
he  ought  to  have. 

My  own  conviction  as  a  hiunan  being  is  that  life  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  jokes,  and  lots  of  times  out  of  our  jokes,  are  kindled  those 
fires  which  enable  us  to  rise  to  spiritual  heights. 

In  the  time  of  distress,  we  get  rid  of  a  lot  of  excess  baggage.  We 
begin  to  search  our  hearts  for  the  fundamental  things  that  will  pull  us 
through  somehow. 

I  can’t  use  my  car  now.  I  have  only  four  tires  and  they  are 
middle-aged,  and  I  am  using  my  muscles  a  lot  more,  and  in  using  my 
muscles,  I  find  other  pedestrians  doing  the  same  thing,  and  there  is 
time  to  talk  when  you  walk,  and  I  am  finding  people.  And  one  of  the 
jokes  I  think  a  high  school  boy  is  entitled  to  is  the  jolt  of  going  to 
college.  I  don’t  mean  the  jolt  of  being  suddenly  freed  from  home  super¬ 
vision —  and  my  college  is  98  per  cent  a  residential  college — but  the 
jolt  of  finding  that  there  are  some  different  things  he  has  to  do. 

We  have  been  testing  them  there.  We  give  them  a  battery  of 
placement  tests  and  if  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  speak  and  write  his 
mother  tongue — and  not  many  of  us  do — ^he  is  put  back  in  some  basic 
skills  work,  and  he  didn’t  do  very  well  with  that  in  high  school,  so  he 
doesn’t  do  well  with  it  in  college  either.  And  a  few  of  the  ones  who 
go  into  that  are  carried  along  and  brought  through. 

There  is  danger  of  going  too  far  in  the  matter  of  easing  him  into 
the  experience.  He  ought  not  to  suffer.  He  ought  not  to  be  homesick. 
But  it  isn’t  going  to  hurt  him  if  he  is.  The  war  has  made  me  think 
even  more  intensely  about  some  of  those  things.  I  know  the  army  and 
navy  are  doing  a  superb  job  in  their  efforts  to  help  these  boys  inducted 
Into  the  service,  but  I  don’t  think  it  is  going  to  hurt  them  a  bit  to  have 
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some  hard  experiences.  1  dcm’t  think  it  is  goin^^  to  hurt  them  to  wonder 
what  is  goii^  on  around  them  a  bit.  I  ttiink  the  advice  they  will  get 
the  most  out  of  is  the  advice  they  seek  because  they  feel  the  need  fmr  it; 
and  so  that  in  considering  all  these  helpful  things,  1  feel  it  is  also  well 
to  consider’  that  there  is  a  psychological  value  and  factor  that  we 
mustn’t  overlook. 


I  find  too  many  times  that  1  try  to  transfer  my,  I  hope,  years  of 
discretion,  and  some  lessons  that  have  been  kicked  into  me  by  shocking 
both  ends  of  my  spine  at  the  same  time.  The  value  of  those  things 
for  an  18  year  old — ^well,  he  is  only  18,  or  17  even,  or  16.  And  the 
thing  I  like  best  about  this  Association — and  I  went  to  my  first  meeting 
in  ’29,  when  I  heard  Dean  Culver  and  Dean  Clark  and  Dean  Coulter, 
who  I  believe  can  never  be  replaced  exactly — like  best  because  we 
have  never  spent  very  much  time  passing  resolutions  about  what  we 
believe.  We  can  come  believing  what  we  think,  and  go  away  believing 
the  same,  and  that  to  me  is  the  superb  thing  about  Larry's  report.  It 
gives  us  the  information  and  we  can  use  what  we  wish,  and  it  is  help¬ 
ful,  and  I  thank  him  very  much  for  his  job  and  for  being  tagged  along. 


Secretary-’Treasurer  Turner:  May  I  say  something  right  along 
that  line.  If  you  picked  up  one  of  the  "mini’s”  this  morning,  you  will 
notice  that  our  Board  of  Trustees  at  the  University  meeting  at  Chicago 
yesterday,  passed  a  required  physical  examination  for  all  entering 
freshmen  next  fall.  Let  me  give  you  the  background  for  that  thing. 
Along  in  January,  we  had  two  yoimg  instructors  in  physical  education, 
more  or  less  as  a  dramatic  proposition  to  figure  out  a  little  course  which 
was  called  rough  and  tmnble  fighting.  They  devised  this  course,  and 
offered  it  for  the  second  semester,  and  figured  they  would  take  48  men 
into  it. 

Up  to  now  we  haven’t  even  allowed  boxing  on  our  phyicsd  education 
program  because  we  killed  a  couple  of  boys  over  a  period  of  years  in 
intramural  boxing.  But  we  offered  this  course  for  48  men  in  rough 
and  tumble  fighting,  which  consists  of  defending  yourself  against  a 
man  with  a  butcher  knife  or  tossing  a  man  who  has  a  big  club  and  so 
forth.  Well,  the  registration  in  that  course  was  200.  'They  took  to  it 
right  away,  and  I  think  that  may  be  part  of  the  backgroimd  for  this 
physical  fitness  test  which  we  are  going  to  require  as  part  of  our  fresh¬ 
men  week  program  next  fall.  It  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  test.  It  is 
going  to  be  fairly  tough,  and  it  is  going  to  require  these  boys  to  show 
what  they  can  do.  If  they  can’t  stand  up  under  this  test,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  carry  extra  work)  in  idiysical  education  without 
credit  for  it. 


Dean  W.  S.  Watson  (TTie  Cooper  Union  Institute  at  Technology) : 
We  found  that  our  school  wels  producing  a  rapid  deterioration  in  eye 
fitness  among  other  things,  and  that  that  tended  to  lower  the  training 
we  were  giving  in  engineering  for  instance.  We  found  at  the  end  of 
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our  training  that  although  they  had  the  academic  work  for  the  special¬ 
ized  use  of  their  training  in  the  armed  services,  they  were  not  suitable. 
Following  a  series  of  meetings  of  students  with  navy  representatives  of 
the  V-1  program  and  so  on,  we  are  trying  to  get  under  way  a  physical 
fitness  program;  and  the  point  I  think  is  of  particular  importance  to  a 
group  of  deans  is  that  a  great  deal  of  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  physical 
education  department. 


The  army  reports  that  it  is  possible  to  change  a  fellow  with  an  eye 
sight  of  say  8-20,  as  much  as  five  or  six  points  on  that  scale,  so  that 
he  may  rise  to  13  or  14-20,  with  suitable  eye  exercises.  Nobody  in  our 
physical  education  department  knew  anything  about  it,  and  it  was  up 
to  the  dean  of  men  to  investigate  in  the  city,  where  eye  doctors  knew 
anything  about  doing  remedial  work  with  eyes,  other  than  putting 
glasses  in  front  of  them,  which  took  care  of  the  status  quo,  without 
actually  changing  the  condition  of  the  eye  by  exercising  or  vitamin 
diet. 

It  was  a  new  kind  of  proposition  to  put  up  to  a  ph^ical  education 
department  and  it  happened  to  flop  back  to  the  deem  of  men’s  office 
solrfy  because  I  was  getting  the  cry  from  a  large  number  of  our  students 
— “We  have  specialized  training.  Our  eyesight  isn’t  bad  enough  to  be 
deferred,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  go  into  the  officers’  training  programs 
where  we  can  use  it.’’ 

I  think  our  institutions  have  some  obligation  to  the  students  to 
take  care  of  that  problem,  because  I  believe  to  some  extent,  with  our 
long  hours  of  study  and  so  on,  we  do  a  great  deal  to  bring  on  that 
difficulty. 

Of  course  the  physical  fitness  program  goes  beyond  the  other  areas 
of  just  eye  sight,  but  I  mention  that  one  as  being  one  in  which  the 
deans  in  particular  can  be  concerned  in  coimseling  with  regard  to  eyes, 
with  putting  in  a  medical  counseling  program  in  which  we  not  only  tell 
him  where  he  is,  but  we  try  and  outline,  through  a  series  of  follow-ups 
through  the  medical  office,  what  he  can  do  about  becoming  what  he 
wants  to  be  physically,  in  order  to  meet  these  new  standards. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  part  of  my  work,  through  rather  radical 
changes  on  the  part  of  the  college,  to  really  consider  the  all-around 
physical  fitness  of  the  man  as  part  of  our  task,  and  it  has  bogged  up 
more  often  in  connection  with  counseling  these  boys  about  what  they 
are,  what  they  can  do  with  themselves  in  this  emergency,  than  has  ever 
come  into  the  office  before. 


Dean  Gardner:  I  would  like  to  propose  this  idea  to  Lange’s  Com¬ 
mittee,  if  we  see  fit  to  continue  it.  We  speak  of  orientation.  We 
haven’t  inquired  into  the  necessity  of  it.  Why  do  we  have  the  orien¬ 
tation?  It  is  because  of  our  poor  articulation  of  American  education, 
isn’t  it?  Now,  with  these  new  military  programs  coming  forward, 
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whatever  our  past  practices  have  been  and  so  on,  we  must  of  necessity, 
meet  our  new  needs. 

Now,  with  these  new  programs  forthcoming,  they  are  going  to 
solicit,  recruit,  in  secondary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  we  know, 
generally  speaking,  are  far  behind  our  schools  in  personnel  work,  and 
I  wonder  if  it  wouldn’t  be  possible,  as  I  spoke  in  the  Elxecutive  Com¬ 
mittee  last  night,  for  this  Association  to  be  more  of  assistance  to  the 
secondary  system,  because  we  set  up  these  orientation  programs,  and 
some  of  us  are  confronted  with  field  agents  who  go  out  and  recruit 
everything  and  everybody  that  they  want  to  call  students.  And  then 
we  have  to  put  them  through  an  orientation  program  so,  as  Dean 
Hubbell  says,  they  can  read  and  write. 

If  we  could  extend  back  into  the  secondary  system,  I  have  no 
definite  proposal  as  to  how  it  may  be  done,  but  if  it  could,  even  as  an 
emergency  measure,  we  might  be  able  to  articulate,  Larry,  and  get 
over  a  good  deal  of  this  routine  that  we  are  forced  to  have.  It  is  a 
pretty  sickening  thing  when  a  boy  of  18  or  19  just  finds  out  that  he 
can’t  see  the  length  of  the  room.  It  is  worse  than  that  when  he  doesn’t 
know  that  he  is  color  blind  until  he  takes  a  navy  or  army  air  corps 
exam.  That  is  the  situation. 

We  are  not  blaming  anybody  for  it.  But  we  would  like  the  new 
administration  of  this  Association,  from  my  standpoint,  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  continuing  this  Committee  in  order  that  it  might  make 
some  concrete  suggestions  to  those  of  us  scattered  far  and  wide,  to  take 
to  the  secondary  schools  from  which  we  get  our  students,  and  see  if  we 
can  begin  an  indoctrination  program,  if  you  will,  to  help  us  feed  people 
to  the  armed  services  better,  because  bow  can  we  take  them  in  two 
years  and  correct  the  errors  of  18?  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
Even  if  we  can  extend  our  program  a  few  years  back  on  certain  major 
elements,  we  may  be  able  to  have  a  whole  lot  more  students  and 
progress  much  more  rapidly. 

Dean  Park:  Going  back  for  the  moment  to  Dick  Rubottom’s 
point  about  counseling  men  on  the  opportunities  that  are  open  to  them, 
you  all  have  doubtless  seen  in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Council 
on  Education  bulletin,  this  statement,  "Three  courses  of  action,"  refer¬ 
ring  of  course  to  the  possibiities  open  for  men,  Rrst  of  enlisting  in  one 
of  the  services;  second,  entering  industry,  defense  industry;  and  tiiird, 
continuing  in  their  college  work. 

I  thought  that  statement  was  the  best  I  have  seen.  In  fact,  I 
thought  so  much  of  it  that  I  had  it  put  in  bulletin  fonn  and  posted 
pretty  widely  on  our  campus.  Perhaps  some  of  you  may  not  have 
seen  it.  If  you  haven’t  you  may  be  interested  in  some  copies  which  I 
have  here,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  pass  them  around  for  your  in¬ 
formation. 
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Mr.  Bubottnm:  There  is  one  other  point  that  I  might  mention 
briefly — ^“Shorty*’  and  I  were  talking  about  it  this  morning — and  that 
is  the  fact  that  some  college  men — I  don't  think  it  is  true  of  all  college 
men  by  any  means — ^in  school  or  just  out  of  scho<ri,  have  the  idea  that 
if  they  are  not  eligible  for  a  commission  and  cannot  start  out  as  either 
an  ensign  in  the  navy  or  second  lieutenant  in  the  army,  that  their 
college  careers  have  been  a  failiure,  and  they  are  a  disgrace  to  their 
family  and  they  won’t  be  of  any  service  to  their  country.  So  I  think 
it  would  be  fitting  if  somewhere  down  the  line  in  our  program,  these 
boys  could  be  indoctrinated  in  some  sort  of  a  basic  patriotism  that 
would  make  unimportant  the  rank  in  which  they  serve  their  country. 

I  can  cite  one  or  two  examples  of  boys  who  got  their  commissions 
and  then  were  disappointed  in  them.  There  are  three  ensigns  down  at 
headquarters,  8th  Naval  District  at  New  Orleans  who  have  talked  to  me 
at  various  times.  They  got  their  commissions  last  year  as  ensigns. 
Possibly  they  are  simply  courriers  carrying  around  messages  in  the 
halls  of  the  headquarters  building.  They  should  understand  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  responsibilities  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  junior  officer,  and 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  before  you  can  be  of  real  value 
to  the  service,  and  that  he  is  going  to  be  bored  to  tears  at  some  of  the 
jobs  liable  to  be  assigned  to  him,  if  he  is  an  ensign  like  that.  The  op¬ 
portunity  may  seem  very  much  more  thrilling  in  many  cases  to  enlist, 
take  his  chances  with  this  rough  and  tumble  proposition  that  you  were 
talking  about  a  while  ago,  Fred,  to  compete  with  the  other  boys,  maybe 
who  are  college  men,  maybe  who  are  not,  and  qualify  for  some  officers’ 
training  school  in  that  way.  They  have  them  both  in  the  army  amd 
navy.  It  is  not  impossible  to  get  a  commissioned  rank  after  enlisting 
by  any  means,  and  go  up  the  hard  way,  and  then  they  will  be  ready  for 
responsibility  rather  than  be  bored  with  some  imimportant  job  that  he 
is  liable  to  be  given  if  he  goes  in  the  other  way. 


I  have  a  young  law  graduate  from  the  University  of  Texas  who  is  a 
chief  petty  officer  working  under  me  now,  and  doing  a  splendid  job. 
He  is  making  $169.10  a  month,  and  he  could  be  doing  a  lot  worse  than 
that  certainly.  They  should  not  get  the  feeling  that  they  can  serve 
only  as  an  ensign  or  lieutenant.  In  other  words,  somebody  has  to 
fight  the  war  in  the  eidisted  branch. 

President  Oosbett:  Dean  Lloyd,  did  you  have  a  word  to  say  on  this 
program  ? 

Dean  W.  P.  Lloyd  (Brigham  Toimg  University) :  Larry  Lange  has 
given  iis  such  a  very  careful  focus  of  the  orientation  message,  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  all  deeply  indebted  to  him. 

The  comments  on  the  report  seem  to  me  especially  significant, 
because  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  war  emergency  is  perhaps  a  definite 
blessing  to  the  educational  system. 
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At  first  glance  at  the  compiled  report,  I  wondered  if  there  were 
no  such  things  as  any  changes  in  orientation  that  were  being  made 
except  war  changes,  but  1  think  that  that  is  a  pretty  good  index  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  waking  up  in  education  to  the  fact  that  war  and 
education  after  all  are  not  entirely  different.  We  are  moving  out  of 
the  idea  that  it  takes  one  type  of  education  to  merely  live  and  one  kind 
of  education  to  beat  the  other  fellow  to  it. 

So,  as  I  see  through  this  matter  of  the  articulation  or  our  educa¬ 
tional  program  around  which  the  whole  program  of  orientation  centers, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  touched  a  very  vital  chord  In  the  educa¬ 
tional  process. 

Orientation  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  lag  phenomena,  a  lag  between 
the  coordination  of  the  two  systems  of  education  that  I  think  Gardner 
has  brought  out  here  this  morning,  and  certainly  I  know  of  no  more 
focal  point  to  set  down  to  deans  of  men,  interpreting  our  real  problems, 
than  to  begin  to  recognize  that  education  is  a  vigorous  thing  after  all, 
instead  of  just  something  that  we  are  attempting  to  go  through  the 
motions  of. 

I  want  to  express  appreciation  again  to  Larry  for  this  fine  focus¬ 
ing  of  the  message  of  the  Committee. 

President  Goriwtt:  Now,  to  go  back  to  Desm  Gardner's  remarks, 
I  wonder  if  it  would  be  putting  too  much  of  a  load  on  a  willing  horse 
if  we  would  ask  him  to  continue  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Orientation,  and  take  up  the  idea  that  has  been  given  us,  that  we,  as 
an  Association,  can  be  and  perhaps  should  be  of  assistance  to  the  sec¬ 
ondary  officials,  officials  of  secondary  schools.  Would  you  like  to  have 
the  Committee  continued  to  take  up  that  job? 

Dean  Gardner:  Mr.  President,  if  you  want  a  motion  at  this  time, 
1  will  move  that  the  Committee  be  continued  to  investigate  this  prob¬ 
lem.  1  would  like  to  suggest  possibly  that  the  name  be  extended  to 
“Orientation  and  Articulation.”  I  so  move,  that  the  Committee  be 
continued,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Dean  J.  L.  Bostwlck  (University  of  New  Mexico):  I  second  the 
motion. 

Presidfent  Cortiett:  You  have  heard  the  motion,  duly  seconded,  that 
Dean  Lange’s  Committee  be  continued  with  a  change  of  name  possibly, 
to  “Orientation  and  Articulation,”  to  study  the  advisability  of  making 
such  a  survey.  Is  there  any  discussion  of  the  motion? 

Dean  B.  W.  Bishop  (University  of  Cincinnati):  I  wonder  if  the 
term  might  be  changed  to  “Integration,”  as  a  little  better  term.  I 
don’t  know  that  it  is — if  you  want  the  name  changed. 

Dean  Gardner:  It  makes  no  difference  to  me.  Let's  go  back  to 
the  name  we  have  now.  They  know  what  we  want. 
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Dean  Lange:  The  standing  name  of  the  Committee  is  sufficient  as 
long  as  we  know  that  the  charge  for  this  year  is  to  study  this  particular 
problem. 

President  Corbett:  Is  there  any  more  discussion  on  the  moti<Mi? 

Dean  A.  J.  Morphy,  Jr.  (Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology):  Why 
not  name  it  “Integration  of  Articulation  at  Matriculation?’'  (Laughter) 

President  Corbett:  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  say,  “aye”; 
all  opposed,  will  say,  “no.”  The  motion  prevails,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  all  your  work  on  this. 

Now  I  think  Fred  has  some  aimouncements. 

....  Announcements. . . . 

President  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  reconvene  at  two  o’clock  in 
this  room.  We  stand  adjourned  imtil  then. 

_ The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-ten  o’clock. . . . 
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The  meeting  convened  at  two  o’clock,  President  Corbett,  presiding. 

Presldeot  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  I  am 
going  to  ask  Fred  to  introduce  two  of  his  men  who  are  helping  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  meeting. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Turner:  I  have  four  men,  but  I  think  only 
two  of  them  are  here.  “Mac”  McConnell  is  sitting  back  over  there. 
He  is  an  assistant  dean  of  men.  Over  on  this  side  is  Jerry  Peck,  our 
employment  man,  assistant  dean  of  men.  (Applause) 

I  have  two  other  assistants.  There  is  Jim  Hampton.  (Applause) 
If  you  will  remember,  Jim  was  the  boy  who  went  to  New  Mexico  on 
his  honeymoon. 

Another  assistant,  Durward  Judy.  He  isn’t  here  this  afternoon. 

PreeidNit  Corbett:  Will  you  read  the  communication. 

Secretniy-Tneasurer  Turner:  I  have  a  telegram  that  came  in  dur¬ 
ing  the  lunch  hour.  This  is  dated  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  group: 

"HAD  LOOKED  FORWARD  TO  BEING  WITH  YOU  BUT 

TOO  MUCH  ARGUING  PARTICULARLY  WITH  PROFESS¬ 
ORS  MADE  ME  LOSE  MY  VOICE.  NOW  THE  DOCTTOR 

FORBIDS  ME  TO  TAKE  PART  IN  ANY  NOISY  GA’THER- 

ING.  I  HOPE  AND  FEAR  YOURS  WILL  BE  SUCH.  IN 

RUEFUL  SILENCE  AND  FROM  AFAR  I  SEND  YOU  ALL 

HEARTY  GREETINGS. 

CHRISTIAN  GAUSS.” 

President  Corbett:  We  are  starting  practically  on  time,  and  we 
have  reports  from  several  sections  of  tlie  country — a  series  of  reports 
and  discussions  on  activities,  general  conditions,  and  morale,  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Moyer,  Counselor  of  Men  at  Cornell  University  is  unable  to  be 
with  us  due  to  serious  sickness  in  the  family.  He  has  sent  his  paper,  and 
we  are  asking  Dean  Walter  Watson  of  Cooper  Union,  if  he  will  read 
his  paper  for  us. 

Dean  Watson:  While  Dean  Moyer  speedcs  primarily  of  conditions 
at  Cornell  in  this  letter,  I  believe  that  I  can  follow  him  in  most  of  the 
letter  for  conditions  in  New  York  University  and  The  Cooper  Union. 
I  am  rather  familiar  with  both  of  them.  Although  I  am  only  supposed 
to  work  at  one  of  them,  but  I  have  good  friends  at  N.  Y.  U.  So  I  think 
you  can  consider  the  incidents  he  mentions  at  Cornell,  as  being  reason¬ 
ably  representative  of  the  Northeast  section  of  our  coimtry. 

“One  is  in  no  position  to  speak  categorically  on  the  gen«^  at¬ 
titude  of  any  student  body  in  such  times.  On  the  other  hand,  observe- 
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tion  leads  to  certain  impressions  which  may  be  straws  in  the  wind.  In 
reporting  on  the  morale  of  students  in  the  northeastern  colleges,  my 
observations  must  be  confined  to  two  quite  different  institutions.  I  was 
at  Harvard  College  up  imtil  July  1941  and  since  that  time  have  been 
at  Cornell  University  with  little  opportimity  to  observe  other  universi¬ 
ties  in  this  section. 


“My  most  striking  impression  of  the  men  in  these  two  universities 
is  that  at  Cornell  the  attitude  toward  the  war  and  toward  life  on  the 
campus,  when  I  came  to  Cornell  in  July  was  in  many  respects  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  students  in  Harvard  College  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  E'rance, 
in  May  1940.  This  was  an  attitude  of  disillusionment  and  bitterness, 
with  a  strong  pacifistic  sentiment  which  at  Harvard  gave  way  to  press¬ 
ure  from  the  Faculty  and  Administration  during  the  year  1940-41,  and 
which  at  Cornell  changed  noticeably  only  after  Pearl  Harbor.  At  Har¬ 
vard  during  the  year  before  Pearl  Harbor  student  morale  was  generally 
good;  there  appeared  to  be  little  inclination  to  let  down  in  studies,  al¬ 
though  among  certain  men  there  was  a  marked  disinterestedness  in 
carrying  forward  vocational  plan.  The  tendency  was  perhaps  to  be  too 
much  concerned  solely  with  the  immediate  future  with  little  regard  for 
a  post-war  career  and  the  desirability  of  planning  therefor  at  this  time. 
At  Cornell,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  there  has  'been  much  conflict  in  students’ 
minds,  as  I  believe  there  has  also  been  among  the  faculty  and  others. 

“At  this  point  it  is  perhaps  well  to  point  out  that  Cornell  is  largely 
a  constellation  of  undergraduate  colleges  of  which  the  largest  units  com¬ 
prise  students  in  Agricultiure,  Arts,  and  Engineering.  At  the  same  time, 
every  freshman  and  sophomore  male  student  at  Cornell  is  enrolled  in 
ROTC  drill,  whereas  at  Harvard  this  training  is  optional.  There  is 
therefore,  among  some  3,000  or  4,000  students  in  Agriculture  and  En¬ 
gineering,  a  majority  of  men  enrolled  in  the  University  whose  curriculum 
in  itself  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the  war  effort,  who  can  thereby  feel  a 
sense  of  participation  in  the  preparation  they  are  making. 


“Add  to  this,  the  fact  that  students  in  all  colleges  in  their  first 
two  years  are  receiving  some  military  training  and  it  is  apparent  that 
the  majority  of  Cornell  students  do  not  feel  that  they  su'e  simply  mark¬ 
ing  time  by  stajrlng  in  college,  nor  do  they  feel  particularly  obliged  to 
undertake  extensive  extra-curricular  programs  designed  to  give  them 
a  part  in  the  war. 

“Undoubtedly  these  facts  have  done  much  to  keep  morale  high 
among  our  students;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reaction  on  the  students  in 
Arts  has  perhaps  been  even  more  severe  than  in  some  of  the  other  arts 
colleges,  simply  because  of  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  students 
engaged  in  professional  training  for  war  work. 

“Over  a  year  ago  Cornell  set  up  a  Committee  on  Student  Counsel¬ 
ing  for  National  Defense.  After  Pearl  Harbor  this  Committee  made 
an  effort  to  anticipate  student  demand  for  an  extra-curricular  pro- 
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S^ram,  as  well  as  for  a  re-emphasls  In  the  academic  program  which 
might  satisfy  what  we  believe  would  amount  to  considerable  unrest, 
particularly  among  the  students  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

“There  was  strikingly  little  response  to  the  opportimities  which 
were  arranged  for  by  this  Committee  and  what  little  there  was,  did,  as 
we  had  expected,  come  chiefly  from  Arts  students.  In  an  effort  to 
avoid  boondoggling,  we  had  arranged  for  a  voluntary  physical  fitness 
program  and  a  number  of  courses  of  training  not  provided  for  in  the 
curriculum,  but  the  student  interest  was  significantly  low. 

“During  the  last  two  months,  however,  the  students  have  taken 
the  initiative  and  have  now  organized  a  War  Council  Committee  of 
the  Student  Council,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  coordinate  all  student 
activities  bearing  on  the  war  and  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
such  projects. 

“Currently  they  have  under  way  a  project  for  recruiting  both  men 
and  women  students  for  summer  work  on  farms  in  New  YoiiE  State 
and  New  England,  a  war  savings  stamp  and  bond  campaign,  a  salvage 
service  and  other  items  in  addition  to  certain  projects  originating  be* 
fore  this  Committee  was  established. 

“During  a  week  in  April,  the  Committee  on  Student  Counseling  for 
National  Defense  entertained  a  Mobile  Unit  of  the  Blood  Donor  Service 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  which  received  donations  from  about  700 
students,  and  was  so  successful  that  a  return  visit  next  fall  is  anticipated. 

“A  project  was  also  inaugurated  by  the  International  Club  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  roster  of  persons  in  the  University,  competent  to  q>eak  with 
authority  on  certain  aspects  of  the  war,  who  had  volunteered  to  discuss 
their  specialty  with  fraternities  or  other  groups  on  request,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  five  panel  discussions  were  arranged  by  many  of  the  same  group 
of  professors,  to  discuss,  in  public,  some  of  the  p<dltical,  geogit^diieal 
and  other  aspects  of  the  war.  All  of  these  discussion  groups  have  been 
well  attended,  although  it  is  difficult  to  measiue  the  exact  extent  of 
student  interest  in  them. 


“Another  student  project  initiated  <Hily  recently,  was  the  enters 
tainment  of  200  enlisted  men  and  15  ofRcers  from  a  nearby  army  train¬ 
ing  camp  for  a  week-end  during  which  a  party  was  held  for  the  enUsted 
men  at  Willard  Straight  Hall,  o\ir  student  union,  sxipplemented  by  meals 
and  entertainment  in  fraternity  houses.  In  this  program  tiie  gMs  <» 
the  campus  served  as  hostesses  and  dance  partners. 

“Each  year  it  has  been  customary  for  a  student  group  known  as 
the  Campus  Chest  Committee  of  the  Student  Council,  to  solicit  con¬ 
tributions  from  imdergraduates  for  various  worthwhile  enterprises  in¬ 
cluding  the  American  Red  Cross.  This  Committee  raised  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  as  ever  before  and  has  made  a  contrlbutioa  of 
about  64,700  to  the  Red  Cross.*' 
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I  might  comment  that  there  is  one  difference  in  that  which  points 
toward  an  area  time  rather  -than  student  organization  versus  faculty 
organization.  We  had  a  student  committee  on  defense  activities  which 
bogged  down  trying  to  make  contacts  with  the  Red  Cross.  Who  should 
they  get  to  see  about  bandages  and  so  on?  And  eventually  1  think 
they  pretty  nearly  gave  up,  and  it  was  taken  over  by  the  joint  faculty- 
students’  committee  in  which  the  faculty  made  the  off-campus  oontacts 
and  the  students  carried  on  the  main  organizing  on  the  campus,  and  that 
worked  very  w^l.  Dean  Moyer's  program  apparently  worked  very  well, 
with  the  faculty  starting  it  and  bogging  down  and  then  the  students 
coming  back  with  it.  I  think  it  is  a  point  of  time  rather  than  which 
group  started  it. 

“After  war  was  declared  several  issues  arose  concerning  the  social 
program  for  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  this  respect,  it  was  the 
University's  attitude  that  the  students  modify  their  social  life  according 
to  their  own  judgment  with  whatever  helpful  suggestions  they  might 
obtain  from  the  Faculty  and  Administration,  rather  than  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  to  establish  a  curtailed  program  of  social  activities  by  edict. 
Although  perhaps  the  re-direction  of  social  activities  and  their  re-estao- 
lishment  imder  a  war  progH^am  has  been  somewhat  slower  and  less 
certain,  it  has  given  them  a  responsibility  which  they  have  not  failed  to 
sense  in  planning  their  events  for  the  current  term. 

"The  Junior  Prom  was  abandoned  and  a  less  expensive  party  es¬ 
tablished  in  its  place;  an  ice  carnival  which  had  previously  been  held 
during  this  week  was  also  abandoned;  houseparties  were  reduced  in 
many  instances  from  three  days  to  two  and  the  general  attitude  toward 
this  high  point  of  the  social  program  has  prevailed  with  respect  to 
subsequent  events.  There  has  also  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
student  disorders,  both  during  Hell  Week  and  between  freshmen  and 
sophomores,  who  following  the  fraternity  initiations  have  in  the  past 
devoted  several  da}rs  each  spring  to  considerable  imcontrolled  ‘horse¬ 
play'.  Here  again,  the  only  controls  have  been  those  imposed  by  the 
students  themselves. 


“In  the  whole  question  of  student  government,  the  war,  in  com¬ 
bination  with  other  factors,  has  served  as  a  stimulus  which  has  resulted 
in  an  enlivened  interest.  In  mid-winter,  participants  in  an  all-campus 
religious  conference  imdertook  to  discuss  democracy  on  the  Cknmell 
campus,  the  immediate  result  of  which  has  been  a  revamping  of  the 
Student  Council  constitution  and  the  constitution  of  the  Interfratemity 
Council.  Very  recently  the  fraternity  political  groups,  which  for  a 
number  of  years  had  operated  as  coalitions  in  campus  politics,  were 
abolished  by  common  consent.  It  is  perhaps,  unfair  to  attribute  these 
student  efforts  solely  to  the  impact  of  war  conditions,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  apparent  on  the  part  of  all  student  leaders  a  growing 
seriousness  with  regard  to  such  matters  and  an  awakened  consciousness 
of  democratic  principles. 
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**0n  the  other  aide  of  the  picture  there  is  reported,  from  many 
quarters,  a  flagging  interest  by  iq>percla88men  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
academic  work,  particularly  among  students  in  Arts  and  certainly  not 
at  all  true  among  students  in  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 


“The  enclosed  special  announcement  of  Cornell  University  Wartime 
Training  Program  is  self-explanatory.  To  it  may  be  added  a  revamped 
policy  of  loans  and  scholarships  to  take  care  of  students  who  plan  to 
follow  accelerated  programs  of  study.  By  a  tightening-up  policy  on 
the  awarding  of  loons  for  five  months  before  war  was  declared  and 
strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  a  high  order  of  collecti(nia  from  past 
borrowers,  the  Univenrity  loan  fluids  are  now  in  a  position  to  provide 
for  a  broader  policy  of  lending  than  heretofore,  and  provision  has  been 
made  for  any  student  hi  the  University  who  may  feel  obliged  to  do  so, 
to  borrow  money  for  the  summer  terms  when  he  might  ordinarfly  be 
earning  a  share  of  his  expenses  for  the  succeeding  year.  A  q>ecial  fund 
has  been  set  aside  by  the  Univerrtty  for  students  in  engineering  f<^ow- 
ing  accelerated  programs.” 

1  am  afraid  he  does  not  q;>eak  for  all  of  the  eastern  colleges,  es¬ 
pecially  my  own,  when  he  speaks  of  the  fortunate  condition  of  the 
loan  fimds. 

“Scholarship  awards  may  now  be  made  on  a  bl-semester  or  tri¬ 
semester  basis  within  the  fiscal  year,  and  wherever  possible  tuition 
scholarships  will  be  awarded  students  for  any  eij^t  cmisecutive  terms, 
recognizing  the  summer  semester  as  a  regular  term. 


“A  personal  observation  which  I  should  like  to  make  at  this  time 
is  that  the  war  has  again  focused  attention  on  the  puiposes  and  es¬ 
tablished  pn^^rams  of  the  colleges  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  most  distress¬ 
ing  cases  of  student  morale  have  come  from  those  students  who  find 
themselves  in  ui  Arts  program  without  well-established  vocational  ob¬ 
jectives,  or  in  preparation  for  some  strictly  peacetime  activity.  The 
student  in  Ehiglneering  or  Agriculture  is  able  to  relate  himself  and  his 
work  to  the  war  effort;  the  Arts’  studrat  on  the  other  hand,  often 
without  a  vocational  objective,  realizes  now,  in  this  time  of  crisis  as 
he  might  not  have  appreciated  hi  peacetime,  his  present  lack  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  tends  to  regard  his  college  training  of  questionable  value,  and 
in  some  cases,  with  a  sense  of  utter  futility. 

“This  issue  of  the  purpose  and  function  of  a  Liberal  Arts  OoUege 
is  perhaps  more  apparent  on  a  campus  where  the  majmity  of  students, 
as  undergraduates,  are  oigaged  in  professional  preparation,  for  to  many 
an  Arts  student  has  come  the  questimi  from  a  student  in  Bhigineering 
or  Agriculture,  as  to  the  worth  of  his  Liberal  Arts  training,  not  only  in 
wartime,  but  in  time  of  peace  as  well. 

“I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  morale  of  the  students  in  other  Liberal 
Arts  colleges,  unaffected  by  the  immediate  presence  of  undeigraduates 
in  professional  training,  may  not  be  higher  than  H  is  among  some  of 
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the  Liberal  Arts  men.  at  Cornell,  but  certainly  as  never  before,  any 
student  in  Liberal  Arts  and  any  faculty  of  Liberal  Arts,  is  asked  in  this 
crisis  to  focus  his  attention  on  purposes  and  curriculum.*’  (Apidause) 

President  Corbett:  'Thank  you.  If  there  are  no  objections,  we  will 
have  a  discussion  of  this  paper  at  this  time. 

Dcsui  Bostwfck:  Are  those  tuition  scholarships,  did  you  say,  grant¬ 
ed  for  I  believe  you  said  eight  terms  or  eight  semesters  in  a  row? 

Dean  Watson:  Any  eight  consecutive  semesters. 

-Dean  Bostwick:  Are  those  scholarships  or  loans? 

Dean  Watson:  He  referred  to  tuition  scholarships.  He  says,. 
“Scholarship  awards  may  now  be  made  on  a  bi-semester  or  tri-semester 
basis  within  the  fiscal  year.”  In  other  words,  the  student  can  choose. 
In  addition,  “Wherever  possible  tuition  scholarships  will  be  awarded 
students  for  any  eight  consecutive  terms,  recognizing  the  summer 
semester  as  a  regular  term.” 

Dean  Bostuick:  Do  those  have  to  be  repaid,  do  you  happen  to 
know?  Are  they  grants  or  what?  Maybe  you  don’t  know. 

Dean  Wateon:  I  think  they  have  both.  As  I  know  Cornell  only 
through  some  of  their  other  literature,  they  have  both  free  schcdarsliips 
which  they  give  on  an  academic  basis  to  unusual  people,  and  then  they 
have  loans  available  to  any  students  regardless  of  standing,  which  are 
returnable. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Turner:  May  I  ask  a  question.  I  would  like 
to  see  a  show  of  hands  on  this.  At  the  University  of  Dlinois  our  loan 
funds  are  just  sitting  by  waiting  for  somebody  to  come  and  ask  for 
them.  I  would  like  a  ^ow  of  hands  on  whose  loan  funds  are  that  way, 
and  whose  are  hard-up.  Let’s  see  a  show  of  hands  on  those  quite  flush 
at  the  present  time,  (raising  of  hands)  How  about  the  other  way? 
(raising  of  hands)  How  about  in  between?  (raising  of  hands)  It  is 
pretty  well  divided  at  that.  I  believe  there  are  more  hands  up  on  loan 
funds  that  are  flush  than  those  in  between  or  on  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Bobottom:  Would  it  be  a  fair  question  to  ask  whether  they 
were  low  before  the  war  or  whether  the  war  had  any  effect  on  that 
distinguishing  factor,  whether  those  who  held  up  their  hands  on  your 
second  question  were  low  on  money  before  the  war  started  or  whether 
there  was  an  influx  of  borrowers  since  the  war? 


President  Corbett:  How  many  say  that  before  the  war  they  were 
having  a  dirth  of  funds  for  loan  puri>ose8.  Please  show  your  hands, 
(raising  of  hands)  Most  of  you  are  pretty  well  fixed  then. 

Dean  John  O.  Bioseley  (University  of  Tennessee):  Woiddn’t  the 
N.  Y.  A.  be  responsible  for  some  excess  money  in  the  loan  fund? 
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D6aa  M.  L.  Flaher  (Purdue  University):  W'c  haven’t  had  a  very 
heavy  demand  for  loans  until  the  boys  were  getting  ready  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  term.  There  were  many  boys  who  expected  to  be  out  working  for 
next  year’s  money.  Many  of  them  are  asking  for  loans  for  their  fees. 

Dean  A.  L.  PoweH  (Louisiana  State  Univensity):  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  has  found  a  convincing  or  effective  way 
in  which  to  talk  to  Arts  and  Science  students  where  morale  was  low. 


Dean  Watwm:  1  have  not  found  a  convincing  way.  I  have  argu¬ 
ments  that  convince  me,  but  they  aren’t  necessarily  effective.  There  is 
a  statement  given  in  this  Cornell  booklet  on  the  Liberal  Arts  college 
which  falls  back  on  the  general  principle  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
great  demand  both  during  the  war,  and  especially  after  it,  for  men  who 
know  the  history  of  the  race  and  its  problems,  and  can  do  some  think¬ 
ing  about  the  social  problems  that  we  face,  with  a  background,  whether 
they  are  operating  as  citizens  of  their  state,  and  they  are  voting,  or  as 
politicians  directly  determining  the  laws,  that  that  need  is  going  to  be 
greater  than  ever. 


This  war  situation  is  the  headache,  and  what  we  need  is  more  such 
people,  and  they  are  helping  not  only  to  settle  this  war,  but  to  prevent 
the  future  ones.  If  they  seriously  study  the  problems  of  economics 
and  of  social  relationships  which  have  brought  about  this  situation,  that 
is  the  general  trend  that  I  take  with  the  boys  in  my  school.  He  cuts  it 
down  to  the  old  argument  of  the  trained  mind.  We  are  going  to  need 
trained  leadership  in  addition  to  the  scientific  skills,  and  I  am  afraid 
they  question  whether  or  not  colleges  do  train  in  leadership.  I  think 
that  is  the  fundamental  question  they  are  asking  in  the  liberal  Arts 
study — a  training  in  leadership,  settling  the  world’s  problems,  and  talk¬ 
ing  with  the  individual  boy  about  what  he  has  studied,  what  bearing 
it  would  have  on  his  answer  to  some  of  the  problems  facing  the  world 
today.  I  think  it  is  easier  than  answering  it  In  general  terms  about 
general  college  education. 


Do  some  of  the  rest  of  you  have  an  answer  on  that? 

Dean  D.  BL  Du^iane  (Lawrence  College) :  One  other  thing  which 
they  can  be  told  is  that  the  years  ahead  of  us  are  terrifically  xmcertain, 
that  the  war  is  not  going  to  last  forever.  Men  who  are  taking  defense 
jobs  now,  and  who  are  preparing  for  specific  defense  Jobs,  may  have  a 
difficult  problem  to  face  Rve  or  ten  years  hence,  and  during  that  period 
and  the  years  following  it,  ability  is  going  to  be  vitally  important,  and 
they  should  keep  that  in  mind  during  their  training  as  a  background  for 
whatever  vocational  techniques  Uiey  want  to  add  on  top  of  the  liberal 
arts  ideal. 

Dean  Watson:  How  do  some  of  you  answer  the  general  proposition 
that  every  bit  of  goods  produced  this  summer,  next  year,  is  worth  ten 
produced  the  year  following?  The  student  comes  back  at  irou  with, 
"This  general  training  for  what  comes  later  isn’t  worthwhile  in  terms 
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of  the  President’s  statement  that  everything  we  can  do  about  the  war 
and  the  pursuit  of  that  this  year,  is  worth  ten  of  anything  done  next 
year.  I  better  quit  this  long-term  view  and  do  something  right  this 
year.” 


Dean  HubbeU:  I  think  if  I  sincerely  had  a  boy  in  the  liberal  Arts 
college  and  he  felt  he  wasn’t  using  his  time,  I  would  tell  him  to  get  out. 
If  he  has  thought  through  the  thing  from  a  stan^oint  of  all  the  in¬ 
formation  he  can  get,  to  make  reasonably  sture  he  isn’t  running  away 
from  something,  that  he  is  actually  moving  in  the  direction  of  his  highest 
conviction,  I  couldn’t  urge  that  boy  to  stay  in  college,  sincerely.  I  think 
he  ought  to  get  out,  because  he  is  going  to  get  an  education  even  if  he 
goes  into  the  army  or  navy  or  a  factory,  and  if,  in  doing  that,  he  is 
fulfilling  an  urge  in  himself  that  is  fulfilling  his  own  conscience  and  in¬ 
dividuality,  it  seems  to  me  he  is  mentally  healthy  and  isn’t  getting  the 
so-called  “block”  responses,  as  the  psychologists  call  it. 


Dean  J.  R.  Schultz  (Allegheny  College):  You  would  get  the  same 
answer  from  the  Elngineering  and  Agriciiltural  student,  wouldn’t  you? 
That  is  for  all  students. 

Dean  Hubbell:  Yes,  anyone  who  thought  he  wasn’t  fulfilling  his 
highest  purpose.  I  would  tell  him  to  change,  in  line  with  his  convictions. 

Dean  W.  H.  Congdon  (Lehigh  University):  I  don’t  know  how 
much  hope  lies  in  this  direction,  but  I  thought  I  saw  a  glimmer  of  hope. 
Dr.  Lunn,  from  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Commission  on  Education, 
speaking  to  a  group  of  us  last  week,  put  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  this  Man¬ 
power  Board  they  are  setting  up  in  Washington,  and  he  claimed  that  it 
was  in  the  planning  and  thinking  of  this  group  to  see  that  young  men 
who  had  special  abilities  and  interests  along  those  lines  were  given  op¬ 
portunities  to  go  to  college,  and  even  on  into  graduate  work  in  the 
field  of  social  science,  political  science,  and  he  also  emphasized  teacher 
training  for  the  secondary  schools. 


How  that  is  going  to  work  out,  I  don’t  know,  but  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  planning  in  terms  of  long-term  needs  in  that  way.  That 
seems  to  be  an  argument  that  will  influence  a  young  man  with  interests 
and  abilities  along  that  line. 

Dean  Powell:  In  talking  about  winning  the  war,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  must  think  of  winning  the  peace,  and  to  win  the  peace  after 
having  won  the  war,  we  must  have  trsuned  men  we  can  send  out,  I 
think  for  a  while  at  least,  to  administer  the  conquered  areas — ^I  think  in 
the  Orient  and  in  Europe,  possibly  in  Africa,  after  we  win  this  war.  We 
will  have  to  do  a  bit  of  supervising  for  a  while. 

The  men  who  have  been  trained  in  Oriental  history  and  languages, 
and  European  history  and  politics,  and  in  economics,  public  administra¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  me  will  be  in  great  demand,  and  that  offers  a  little 
hope  to  the  Arts  and  Science  students  who  can’t  see  where  they  are 
going. 
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Dean  Watoooi:  In  answer  to  the  statement  that  was  made  that  if 
a  boy  came  in  seriously  convinced  that  he  was  going  to  join  the  army 
and  leave  college,  that  he  wouldn’t  do  anything  about  it,  I  have  usually 
felt  it  necessary  to  explore  the  areas  that  the  boy  had  investigated  on 
which  he  had  based  his  decision,  and  wherever  he  has  omitted  a  con¬ 
sideration,  no  matter  whether  he  decides  to  stay  in  school  or  go  out,  to 
focus  his  attention  on  as  many  possible  factors  in  the  problem  as  I  can 
dig  up. 


I  wonder  if  that  isn’t  the  function  of  a  dean  of  men  when  the  boy 
brings  his  problem  in,  rather  than  to  have  a  set  policy  of  keeping  the 
boys  in  school  or  telling  them  to  leave  if  their  minds  are  made  up.  1 
think  we  should  see  if  they  have  investigated  the  role  the  thinkers  will 
play,  their  chance  of  being  a  thinker  ot  the  caliber  of  this  type,  the  role 
that  the  citizens  will  play  in  winning  the  peace,  what  equipment  they 
will  need,  and  how  will  they  get  it,  what  can  they  offer  by  way  of  direct 
special  service  now,  and  then  turn  them  loose  to  make  their  own  de¬ 
cision.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has  any  remarks  or  reaction  to  that. 


I  happen  to  be  interested,  because  my  Board  of  ’Trustees  has  come 
through  with  a  proposition.  They  don’t  want  any  recruiting  done.  They 
don’t  want  me  to  force  anybody  in,  and  would  rather  that  I  take  hands- 
off  the  whole  proposition  rather  than  issue  pamphlets  which  I  fe^  is  an 
ineffective  way  of  doing  anything  about  it  at  aH. 

Do  you  feel  perfectly  free,  as  deans  of  men  to  discuss  recruiting 
with  every  student  that  comes  in,  and  urge  the  particular  boy  to  volun¬ 
teer  if  you  think  that  that  is  his  place,  or  to  stay  in  college  if  you  think 
that  is  where  he  belongs? 

President  Ooibett:  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  heard  the 
reaction  from  the  Northeast.  Dean  Bhiyart  of  Rcdlins  College  will  speak 
on  the  Southeast. 

Dean  A.  D.  Enyart  (Rollins  Ocdl^e) :  Gentlemen,  I  have  prepared 
no  formal  paper.  In  fcu^t,  I  am  pinch-bitting  for  Dean  Beatty  of  the 
University  of  Florida. 

Regarding  the  question  of  morale,  I  suppose  we  of  the  South  have 
been  more  or  less  isolated  from  the  numerous  activities  that  are  going 
on  here  in  the  North,  and  have  been  going  on  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  and  therefore,  we  are  less  war  conscious. 

But  after  Pearl  Harbor,  I  think  an  overnight  change  took  place  on 
practically  all  of  the  campuses.  The  pacifist,  the  disgruntled,  that  was 
a  thing  of  the  past  almost  overnight.  I  found  that  out  by  browsing 
aroimd  a  number  of  the  campuses  in  the  Southeast,  and  it  was  especially 
noticeable  on  our  campus. 

Of  course  we  are  a  small  institution,  but  even  so,  our  students 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  I  think  would  give  a  pretty 
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good  picture  of  student  opinion  most  anywhere. 

The  Southeast,  being  particularly  in  the  defense  area,  especially 
since  they  are  sinking  boats  within  sight  of  our  Florida  shores,  we  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  colleges  of  the  Southeast. 
So,  <Hi  the  6th  and  7th  of  March  at  Rollins,  we  held  a  Ck>uncil  in  which 
there  were  represented  some  47,  or  there  were  about  47  representatives 
of  about  a  dozen  universities  asid  co&eges. 

The  following  recommendations  were  adopted.  As  I  say,  this  had 
generally  a  very  wholesome  effect,  because  we  were  taking  up  princi¬ 
pally  the  question  of  immediate  defense  of  that  area.  First,  tt  greatly 
intensified  air  raid  precautions,  especially  on  the  Florida  campuses;  and 
second,  there  was  organized  a  separate  student  defense  unit  on  every 
campus  for  direct  contact  with  the  State  Aid  Defense  Council. 

Third:  F\ill  participation  by  all  the  colleges  in  the  expanded  citi¬ 
zens  defense  corps  training  program,  under  the  guidance  of  the  State 
Defense  Council. 

Fourth:  The  offering  by  every  college,  of  a  comprehensive  elective 
course  for  credit,  covering  both  the  practical  techniques,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  scientific  background  flor  all  phases  of  the  citizens  defense  corps 
work,  such  of  course,  to  be  in  adihtiOR  to  the  short  non-credit  extra¬ 
curricular  training  courses  for  the  various  crews  and  squads. 

FUth:  Intensified  physical  fitness  programs,  highlighted  by  such 
dramatizations  as  may  be  deemed  effective,  and  furthered  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  personnel  participati<m  by  facidty  members. 

During  that  conference,  our  own  students  dramatized  very  spectacu¬ 
larly,  an  air  raid  with  first  aid  and  so  forth.  From  the  results,  I  am 
afraid  they  were  somewhat  disastrous. 

Sixth:  Greatly  increased  emphasis  on  science,  mathematics,  for¬ 
eign  languages,  in  all  of  the  o(dlege  curricula.  Let  me  say  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  colleges  represented  were  of  the  liberal  Arts  type,  with  no 
emphasis  especially  upon  the  scientific  training,  and  that  in  answer 
to  the  question  in  discussion  a  while  ago,  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  was 
placed  upon  the  students  who  were  taking  liberal  Arts  courses,  to  pre¬ 
pare  themselves  by  taking  at  least  a  year  or  two  years  in  the  sciences, 
in  order  to  prepare  them  for  V-7,  V-5,  or  whatever  line  of  service  they 
expect  to  go  into. 

Seventh:  Increasing  substitution  of  activities  connected  with  war, 
for  normal  extra-curricular  activities.  There  was  a  marked,  and  has 
been  a  very  marked  cutting  down  in  other  t3rpes  of  extra-curricular 
activities. 

Eighth:  Close  study  of  the  curricula  for  the  purpose  of  adapting 
the  contents  of  credit  courses  to  bear  more  directly  on  the  successful 
prosecution  of  war. 
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Ninth:  The  maintenance  still,  of  the  value  of  a  college  degree. 

And  tenth:  The  acceptance  of  students  with  their  parents'  con*- 
sent,  as  citizens*  defense  corps  volunteers  to  help  the  staffs  protect 
both  life  and  property  on  the  southern  campuses. 

The  justification  for  accepting  the  aid  of  students  to  protect  prop¬ 
erty  is  that  any  damage  to  educational  property  would  impair  the 
nation’s  war  effort  by  handicapping  education  and  by  draining  off 
materials  and  equipment  for  repairs  and  replacement. 


To  summarize  the  work  of  this  conference,  it  ^ows  that  Florida, 
Georgia,  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  are  alive  to  their  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  education  as  in  all  work.  The  idea  of  "business  cut  usual’*  is 
out  for  the  duration.  Changes  should  be  aimed  at  concrete  results,  and 
not  merely  change  for  change  sake.  The  object  is  to  win  the  war,  and 
while  we  must  not  completely  abandon  long-range  aims  and  preparations 
for  a  just  and  durable  peace,  we  must,  nevertheless,  not  forget  that  If 
we  do  not  win  the  war,  we  Shall  all  be  enslaved  and  any  preparations 
for  peace  will  be  wasted. 

Colleges  of  the  South  and  Southeast,  are  helping  on  almost  all  of 
the  many  fronts,  to  win  the  war. 

Dean  Beatty’s  and  my  own  investigatioi^  of  a  number  of  the  col¬ 
leges  in  the  South,  are  to  be  brief.  We  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  some 
dozen  colleges,  with  nine  or  ten  questitms  bearing  on  questions  of 
morale,  and  general  conditions  on  tiie  campuses.  I  undertook  to  make 
a  general  survey  of  that  report,  and  instead  of  giving  you  long  comments 
on  each  one  of  these  reports,  I  will  just  summarize  in  a  very  brief  way. 

First  question:  "What  was  your  male  undergraduate  enrollment 
for  the  second  semester,  1941  and  the  second  semester  of  1942?** 

The  result  here  shows  that  the  larger  institutions  had  a  falling  off 
on  the  average  of  from  250  to  300  students,  and  that  the  smaller  in¬ 
stitutions  had  a  falling  off  of  from  50  to  100. 

’The  second  question:  “What  was  your  male  graduate  enrollment 
for  the  second  semester,  1941,  and  the  second  semester,  1942?** 

The  answer  there,  generally,  was  about  fifteen  per  cent  less. 

“What  per  cent  of  decrease  in  enrollment,  if  decrease,  do  you  at¬ 
tribute  to  joining  the  armed  forces?** 

The  answer  there  is  that  of  the  decrease,  about  60  per  cent  was 
due  to  joining  the  armed  forces;  resigning  because  of  employment  open¬ 
ings,  about  30  per  cent;  and  for  other  reasons,  about  ten  per  cent. 


"In  general,  what  effect  has  the  accelerated  academic  program  had 
on  the  demand  for  students*  part-time  employment?** 

Tlie  answer  was  in  general,  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  activities, 
and  a  greatly  reduced  demand  for  part-time  employment. 
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Social  activities — ^there  didn’t  seem  to  be  very  much  effect  on  the 
average  campus  so  far.  On  our  own  campus,  however,  there  was  a  very 
marked  effect  in  that  almost  all  of  oiu:  social  activities  have  ceased, 
except  those  pertaining  to  war  work  of  some  kind. 

We  are  very  near  to  several  very  large  camps,  and  our  girls  find 
their  social  outlets  in  giving  dances  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  boys  find 
there  are  innumerable  wsir  work  activities. 

”What  effect  do  you  anticipate  the  accelerated  academic  program 
will  have  on  student  employment  for  the  year  ’42  and  ’43?” 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  a  larger  per  cent  need  Jobs 
because  of  the  lack  of  summer  employment.  ’That  is,  with  our  acceler¬ 
ated  program,  with  either  the  four  term  method  or  else  the  tri-semester 
procedure,  it  keeps  the  students  who  ordinarily  earn  spending  money  dur¬ 
ing  the  siunmer,  from  carrying  on  that  work.  Consequently,  there  will 
be  more  demand  for  campus  jobs.  Then  again,  because  of  the  possibility 
of  there  being  no  N.  Y.  A.  program  for  next  year,  there  will  be  more 
demand. 

“Student  morale  is  often,  although  perhaps  inaccurately,  regarded 
in  terms  of  disciplinary  or  police  cases.  What  increase  or  decrease  in 
such  cases  have  been  encountered  in  your  school  since  Pearl  Harbor”? 

Invariably,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  that  students  were  all 
taking  a  more  serious  attitude,  and  therefore,  there  was  a  great  decrease 
in  the  disciplinary  cases. 

The  second  part  of  that  question:  “What  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  extra-curricular  activities”? 

Those  that  I  have  already  mentioned  are  substituted  largely  by  war 
work  extra-curricular  activities. 

“Comment  briefly  on  student  morale,  favoring  war  consciousness, 
(a)  on  the  part  of  your  male  students;  and  (b)  what  specific  defense 
activities  have  students  identified  themselves  with  on  your  campus”? 


In  answer  to  the  (a)  question,  students  are  preparing  for  increased 
cost  of  living,  and  therefore,  are  reducing  their  social  budgets,  planning 
courses  with  the  idea  of  fitting  into  the  service  at  the  proper  time.  They 
are  planning  on  a  long-time  basis  as  never  conMdered  before.  There  is 
a  constant  call  for  enlistment,  and  in  many  of  the  institutions,  any 
number  of  the  young  men  have  already  met  the  last  call,  and  that  Is 
having  a  very  marked  effect  upon  a  number  of  the  campuses. 


There  was  some  lowering  of  the  morale  in  the  first  part  of  the  war, 
and  as  I  nosed  around  on  a  number  of  campuses,  I  have  found  that  there 
has  been  a  complete  change  in  that  attitude  almost  every  place  that 
I  went 
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The  next  question:  “What  actual  adjustments  in  curricular  and 
course  offerings  have  been  effected  at  your  school  as  a  result  of  war 
emergency*’  ? 

In  most  of  the  institutions  that  were  on  the  term  basis,  their  answer 
was  that  they  had  gone  on  to  the  quarterly  system  or  else  the  tri¬ 
semester  system,  and  were  making  it  possible  for  students  to  graduate  in 
three  years. 

“What  has  been  done  or  will  be  done  in  your  school  regarding 
students’  physical  iHtness  and  improved  students’  health”  ? 

Of  course  that  is  almost  universal  on  all  of  the  campuses.  That  is, 
enforced  formal  exercises  in  classes,  and  courses  in  hsrgiene,  increased 
intramurals,  and  in  a  number  of  cases,  compulsory  military  training. 

Just  a  few  more  summaries  of  some  of  the  courses  that  are  being 
offered.  I  find  almost  all  of  the  campuses  have  couises  Cor  credit  in 
radio  communications,  C.  P.  T.  Aviation  training,  riflery  and  marksman¬ 
ship,  nursing  aid,  courses  in  navigation,  military  psychology,  first  aid 
standard  course,  first  aid  advanced,  typing  and  shorthand  for  seminar 
credit,  but  not  for  regular  credit,  chemical  warfare  defense — and  these 
were  mostly  in  Liberal  Arts  colleges  too— practical  geography,  the  na¬ 
tions  at  war,  the  psychology  of  propaganda,  spe<dal  language  courses 
for  advanced  students  in  language. 

I  could  go  on  with  a  number  of  other  courses,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
have  used  up  too  much  time  now.  In  brief,  and  to  summarise,  the 
morale  on  the  campiises  of  the  Southeast  is  in  a  very,  very  wholesome 
state,  and  I  haven’t  found  very  many  men  in  our  Liberal  Arts  colleges 
who  have  let  down  or  if  they  have  let  down,  they  are  beginning  now, 
through  advice,  knowing  they  are  going  to  have  to  get  into  the  service, 
they  are  beginning  now  to  take  the  science  courses,  and  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  either  V-1,  V-6  or  the  aviation  courses. 

I  think  that  is  about  all.  (Applause) 

President  Coibett:  Thank  you.  If  you  will  bear  with  us,  we  will 
have  a  discussion  of  Dean  Enyart’s  paper  later. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  man  with  us  this  afternoon 
representing  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
introduce  Mr.  James  Clarke,  Ehcecutive  Assistant  to  Mr.  Morgenthau. 
(Applause) 

Mr.  James  dartre  (Chief  of  Literature  Section  of  Defense  Savings 
Staff:)  I  am  awfully  sorry.  Gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Poland,  who  was 
scheduled  to  be  here,  will  not  be  here.  I  am  srire  you  would  have  en¬ 
joyed  him.  I  am  awfully  glad  to  have  'been  able  myself,  to  appear  at 
this  particular  meeting,  not  for  your  instruction,  but  tor  my  own,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  question  of  morale,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  I  intend  to  speak  about  this  afternoon  is  morale. 
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What  that  has  to  do  with  the  war  savings  program,  we  will  get  to 
presently. 

The  first  premise  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  that  the  educatom  of 
America  will  have  a  critical  iivfluence  on  whether  we  win  the  war  or  not 
I  think  that  it  is  entirely  within  the  realm  of  possibility  that  they  may 
win  it  for  us  or  lose  it  for  us. 

That  sounds  like  the  most  obvious  sort  of  flattery.  I  do  not  mean 
it  as  flattery,  and  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  extreme  and 
consistent  efforts  that  the  Nazis  have  made  to  regiment  and  vitiate 
education  so  as  to  bring  up  a  race  of  killers.  Whatever  morale  means, 
in  terms  of  an  effective  accomplishment  in  a  war,  whatever  place  it 
has  in  the  effort,  it  is  underlain — to  a  very  considerable  extent  is  con¬ 
ditioned — ^by  what  the  educators  put  into  the  minds  of  the  people.  Not 
only  the  minds  of  people  in  the  schools,  but  those  of  the  general  public, 
which  is  reached  by  the  way  of  influence  of  the  stud^ts  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  institution  upon  the  communities. 

The  second  premise  is  that  the  war  savings  program  is  in  itself  an 
educational  program.  Now  that  sounds  paradoxical.  It  may  even  sound 
a  little  dishonest  to  people  who  have  had  too  much  experience  with  com¬ 
mercial  promotion  which  masquerades  as  education. 

But  consider  the  logic.  It  is  necessary  for  the  American  people 
to  save  approximately  ten  per  cent  of  their  incomes.  That  is  to  say, 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  ten  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  great  many  reasons.  It  is  too  technical  a  matter,  too  de¬ 
tailed  a  matter  to  go  into  at  the  moment.  The  reasons  are  pretty  well 
aired  in  the  newspapers  at  the  moment,  because  of  Presid«it  Roosevdit’s 
seven  point  program  to  combat  inflation. 

In  any  case,  ten  per  cent  of  the  national  income,  ten  billi<ms  of 
dollars  every  year  is  a  lot  of  money.  It  could  be  taxed  away.  It  would 
be  a  simple  and  fairly  efficient  manner  of  doing  It.  It  could  be  collected 
in  the  form  of  forced  savings.  The  reason  that  it  is  not  being  taxed 
away  or  collected  in  the  form  of  forced  savings,  is  laigely  a  morale  rea¬ 
son.  V^at  an  American  does  volimtarily,  the  contribution  he  makes  to 
the  war  effort  voluntarily,  is  the  act  of  faith  of  a  free  citizen.  If  he 
contributes  voltmtarily  to  the  war  effort,  it  makes  the  United  States, 
more  than  ever,  his  country;  it  makes  the  war,  more  than  ever,  his  war. 
Forced  savings  or  taxation  has  none  of  those  positive  effects.  At  the 
best,  it  is  a  contributi<m  to  the  war  effort  that  is  made  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  by  somebody,  by  the  government.  He  is  compelled  by  the 
government  to  do  it  At  its  worst  it  is  sometimes  done  to  the  Individual 
by  the  government;  and  unless  the  war  savings  program,  on  its  present 
voluntary  basis,  has  an  effect  on  morale,  and  a  good  effect  on  morale, 
there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  having  a  voluntary  program.  It  would 
be  quicker,  it  would  be  simpler,  it  would  probably  be  more  efficient  to 
do  it  some  other  way.  But  there  is  every  indication  that  the  voluntary 
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basis  is  in  the  long  run,  a  great  deal  more  to  be  desired,  a  great  deal 
more  effective;  and  in  the  long  run,  the  country  will  get  more  out  of  It. 


When  you  say  that  the  morale  effect  of  the  war  savings  program 
is  one  of  the  important  elements  in  it,  you  mean  that,  important  as  sales 
are,  (and  of  course  the  program  is  no  good  luiless  you  do  sell  the  bonds), 
the  reasons  why  people  buy,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  buy,  are 
equally  important. 


Now,  as  far  as  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  concerned,  this 
meaiis  that  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  institute  payroll  savings  for  the 
faculty  and  an  alumni  savings  plan  for  the  alumni,  and  stamp  dances, 
and  stamp  booths  for  students’  contributions.  Colleges  and  universities 
can  do  a  great  deal  more  than  that  for  American  morale.  Mere  selling 
stops  short  of  the  moral  effect,  and  if  people  in  college  understand  this 
relationship,  the  war  can  be  of  actual  help  to  the  morale  effect  which 
the  program  can  and  should  have. 

1  say  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  colleges  and  universities 
have  a  splendid  recoid  of  sales.  I  would  not  want  to  imply  any  critidam 
of  their  effort  I  would  not  want  to  minimize  their  effort  in  any  way. 
They  have  done  a  great  deal.  However,  I  think  that  in  a  great  many 
cases,  a  full  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  educator  to  morale  is 
necessary  before  colleges  can  do  their  full  part  in  winning  the  war. 

I  mean  that  the  war  savings  program  should  not  only  be  made  a 
part  of  the  social  life  of  the  college,  which  it  is  when  you  have  stamp 
dances  and  that  sort  of  thing,  not  only  a  part  of  the  routine  of  living, 
so  to  speak,  as  it  is  when  you  have  payroll  savings  and  alumni  savings 
— that  sort  of  savings.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  also  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  life  of  the  college  or  university.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
whole  war  effort  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  educational  life  of  the  college 
or  university. 


This  was  part  of  a  set  of  suggestions  that  Mr.  Poland  and  I  made 
on  behalf  of  the  Treasury  to  a  group  of  college  presidents  at  Bedtimore 
last  January.  The  gentlemen  with  whom  we  talked  that  day,  and  others 
whom  we  consulted  afterwards,  were  in  favor  of  a  program  such  as  we 
outlined.  It  was  a  program  which  made  certain  concrete  suggestions 
for  a  committee  organization  on  the  campus  in  behalf  of  war  savings, 
with  certain  less  specific  suggestions  as  to  integrating  war  savings,  with 
the  educational  life  of  the  school. 

Now,  that  set  of  suggestions  has  finally  resulted  in  a  printed  docu¬ 
ment  Issued  by  the  Treasury,  which  should  have  reached  you  by  now. 
It  is  a  very  small  pamphlet  addressed  to  the  college  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  United  States  Treasury.  Have  any  of  you 
seen  it? 


Well,  Gcd  and  the  government  move  in  mysterious  ways.  We  have 
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a  rather  elaborate  committee  set-up  of  the  war  savings  staff.  Our 
material  has  to  go  out  through  our  state  committee  offices,  and  I  think 
in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time  now,  you  should  all  'be  getting  these 
pamphlets.  Perhaps  the  presidents  of  your  colleges  have  received  them 
already,  and  haven’t  passed  them  along.  (Laughter)  Not  employing 
any  left-handed  criticism  of  college  presidents  but  there  must  be  an 
awful  lot  of  stuff  going  across  the  presidential  desks  at  the  moment, 
particularly  from  the  government.  We  are  pretty  prolific. 

I  have  outlined  what  1  had  to  say  today  in  the  belief  that  that 
pamphlet  had  already  reached  or  would  shortly  reach  the  campuses. 
We  also  have  been  putting  out  a  certain  amount  of  material  for  college 
newspapers.  What  I  had  to  say  today  was  carrying  on  from  there,  try¬ 
ing  to  cut  a  little  deeper  into  the  relation  of  a  war  savings  program 
to  education  itself. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  war  savings  progn^am  is  not  a 
narrow  affair,  concerned  only  with  so  many  stamps  and  so  many  bonds, 
and  the  bare  unrelated  problem  of  selling  the  stamps  and  bonds. 

Money  is  a  mobilizer.  It  is  a  mobilizer  of  the  coimtry’s  human 
and  material  resources,  and  for  that  reason,  money  touches  every  phase 
of  the  war  effort.  It  is  interwoven  •with  every  phase  of  the  war  effort. 

Morale  seems  to  be  the  mobilization  of  the  will  and  spirit  of  the 
nation  behind  its  material  and  hiunan  resources.  Now,  if  those  are  fair 
definitions,  everything  that  helps  national  morale,  helps  war  savings. 
Conversely,  war  savings,  in  so  far  as  there  is  understanding  of  it  and 
participation  in  it,  is  a  help  to  morale. 

Now,  the  morale  problem  of  the  moment,  as  a  great  msuiy  people 
see  it,  seems  to  be  the  need  for  action,  the  need  for  getting  people 
actually  to  do  what  needs  to  be  done,  instead  of  talking  about  it,  instead 
of  thinking  vaguely  about  it,  or  evading  thinking  about  it. 

It  is  said  on  a  great  many  sides  that  we  Americans,  as  individuals, 
have  not  yet  really  begun  to  give  as  much  effort  and  money  or  to  give 
up  as  much  in  the  way  of  goods  and  services  as  is  required.  It  is  be^ 
lieved  in  some  quarters  that  should  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
that  we  are  still  a  little  bit  in  the  condition  that  the  United  States  is 
usually  in  at  the  beginning  of  a  war. 

You  will  remember  the  pathetic  story  of  the  beginning  of  the  war 
of  1812,  when  the  boys  went  out  with  roses  in  their  muskets  to  have  a 
little  fun  with  the  British,  and  a  few  British  landed  and  fired  a  few 
shots,  and  threw  a  few  firecrackers,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  the 
American  army  ran  in  confusion  and  oonstematl<m. 

Ihe  point  I  am  tryii^  to  make  is  this:  That  we  are  people  who 
have  immense  confidence  in  our  potentialities.  We  have  immense 
potentialities,  but  we  are  inclined  to  have  so  much  confldence  in  those 
potentialities  that  it  is  a  little  hard  to  realize  that  it  is  everybody's  job. 
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every  individual’s  job,  to  make  those  potentialities  count  for  victory. 
The  question  that  is  being  discussed  a  great  many  places,  discussed 
particularly  furiously  in  Washington,  is  what  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
American  citizens,  as  individuals,  to  the  point  of  action.  There  are 
some  people  who  think  that  we  are  not  going  to  do  as  much  as  we 
should,  we  are  not  even  going  to  do  half  what  we  can,  unless  we  are 
scared  to  death  or  half  scared  to  death. 

There  are  many  people,  and  intelligent  people  too,  who  think  that 
fear  is  the  only  motive  that  is  strong  enough  to  drive  people  to  the  kind 
of  action  that  is  necessary  for  winning  the  war.  Well,  I  Should  like  to 
point  out  in  that  connection,  that  the  French  were  scared  half  to  death, 
and  it  didn’t  do  them  any  good  at  all.  Fear  is  as  often  a  stimulus  to 
flight  or  immobility,  as  it  is  to  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Nazis 
have  depended  very  largely  on  fear  to  confuse  and  paralyze  their 
enemies. 

In  so  far  as  fighting  results  from  fear,  what  you  thing  of  is  the 
way  a  cornered  rat  fights.  That  is  the  kind  of  fighting  that  results.  I 
don't  think  we  are  going  to  fight  like  rats.  I  don’t  think  the  Americans 
are  going  to  win  any  war  that  way.  I  think  we  are  going  to  fight  like 
men  or  not  at  all,  and  Oierefore,  I  don’t  think  that  this  business  of 
scaring  the  American  people  hedf  to  death  is  a  good  way  to  get  us  to 
the  point  of  action. 

There  are  other  people  who  think  that  being  aroused  means  hating 
the  enemy.  Hatred  is  not,  by  and  large,  an  American  characteristic. 
I  don’t  think  we  are  very  good  haters.  I  think  our  roots  are  too  deep  in 
the  soil  of  Christian  liberalism,  whi^  is  not  poisoned  ground.  We  have 
spent  too  long  learning  that  all  men  are  brothers,  to  unlearn  it  in  a  few 
weeks  or  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  few  years. 

All  of  you  no  doubt  remember  the  literature  that  came  out  ot  World 
War  I,  and  there  is  hardly  a  case  of  a  reflected  hatred  on  the  part  of 
American  troops  in  any  of  that  literature.  The  boys  fought  a  pretty 
good  war,  but  they  didn’t  hate  the  Germans.  At  that  time,  the  people 
who  did  most  of  the  hating  were  over  here.  ’They  were  our  historical 
super-patriots  at  home,  who  really  hadn’t  any  conception  of  the  realities 
of  war.  First  hand  accounts  of  fliers  who  sank  enemy  ships  in  the 
“Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea’’  show  no  trace  of  hatred — or  fear  eittier. 

This  time,  we  have  a  total  war  on  our  hands.  All  of  us  are  going 
to  have  a  pretty  realistic  conception  of  war  and  what  it  means,  and  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  hatred  can  very  well  play  a  strong  part  in 
our  motivation. 

I  think  a  certain  number  of  people— bow  many  I  wouldn’t  dare  say 
— need  a  certain  amount  of  release  in  the  form  of — well,  don’t  they 
sometimes  hang  the  dean  on  one  of  these  bonfires  that  they  build  before 
football  games?  At  least  they  have  symb<ds  representing  the  enemy 
college.  I  think  there  is  some  release  in  the  form  of  dummies  repre- 
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stating  the  Japanese  to  throw  baseballs  at  and  monkey  businese  in  car¬ 
nivals  where  you  can  squirt  catsup  in  Hitler’s  face  if  you  hit  the  plat¬ 
form  hard  enough  with  a  wooden  mallet.  Those  are  silly  examples,  but 
there  are  other  examples  of  that  kind  of  releases — the  same  thing  that 
makes  the  savage  stick  pins  into  the  doll  that  represents  his  enemy. 
1  think  a  certain  amount  of  that  is  probably  necessary  to  the  people,  but 
1  don’t  think  it  will  go  awfully  far  toward  winning  the  war.  I  don’t 
think  hatred  will  in  this  country. 


There  is  another  way  it  seems  to  me,  to  bring  pec^le  to  action,  to 
arouse  people.  It  is  the  way  in  which  they  are  aroused  by  an  aiq>roadip- 
ing  flood.  People  watching  a  flood  come  down  on  them  realize  fully 
what  is  there,  what  is  about  to  happen.  They  realize  its  consequences. 
They  are  not  too  frightened  to  choose  the  behavior  they  are  gctog  to 
follow.  They  are  not  too  frightened  to  behave  like  human  beings.  They 
can  decide  whether  they  are  g<dng  to  run  away  from  that  flood  or 
whether  they  are  going  to  mend  the  levee  and  fill  up  extra  sandbags. 
They  can  apportion  the  Jobs  to  be  done  among  themselves,  so  that  each 
plays  the  part  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  And  once  having  decided  vdiat 
is  to  be  dime,  they  work  with  a  concentrated  fury  bom — not  of  hatred 
of  the  waters — ^but  of  a  desire  to  win  over  this  adversary. 

In  other  words,  they  b^ave  rationally,  though  they  are  responding 
to  the  primitive  urge  to  preserve  life. 

I  think  that  our  situation  today  is  somewhat  analogous.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  the  flood  is  far  off,  and  it  is  a  different  hazard,  a  differ¬ 
ent  threat  than  anything  we  have  ever  faced  before.  Nothing  has  ever 
come  our  way  that  is  quite  like  it.  And  I  think  perhaps  ^e  first  morale 
proUem  that  we  have,  is  to  bring  home  to  Americans  the  realization 
of  the  war  our  enemies  are  making  on  us,  which  is  as  clear  and  as  real 
and  as  sharp  as  the  realization  a  threatened  town  has  of  the  flood 
that  is  coming  down  on  them. 

I  don’t  think  that  can  be  done  by  the  radio  and  the  piiblic  prints 
alone.  The  bridges  across  space  and  time,  and  the  causeways  between 
the  familiar  and  unfamiliar  are  only  strcmg  enough  to  convey  the  mind 
when  they  are  built  by  education.  Before  the  days’  events  as  reported 
by  press  and  radio  can  have  their  full  significance  there  must  exist  in 
the  mind  a  context  of  knowledge  into  vidiich  they  can  fit.  They  really 
don’t  make  sense  otherwise.  They  really  don't  have  their  real  signifi¬ 
cance  otherwise. 


To  provide  this  context,  and  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  far 
distant  and  the  unfamiliar  and  the  thinga  we  know,  to  bring  compre- 
henMon  and  awareness  to  the  people,  seems  to  me  to  be  the  job  of  the 
educator,  at  least  as  much  as  anybody. 

The  second  job  that  the  educator  can  do  is  to  help  us  decide  how  we 
are  going  to  behave  in  the  face  of  this.  We  can’t  run  away  any  more. 
It  is  impossible.  We  can  just  sit  and  be  scared  or  we  can  leave  the  job 
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to  our  allies,  or  we  can  work  with  that  concentrated  fury  of  people  who 
are  trying  to  stand  off  a  flood. 

There  are  a  lot  of  jobs  that  are  necessary  to  wiiming  the  war. 
Those  jobs  have  been  fairly  well  organized,  fairly  well  described  and 
fitted  into  a  general  pattern  by  the  government  It  is  the  government’s 
job  in  wartime,  to  see  what  is  to  be  done,  and  to  indicate  the  groups 
of  citizens  that  are  necessary  to  do  the  several  jobs.  The  citizen  has 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  is  going  to  do  his  part  or  not  and  to 
make  that  decision,  he  has  to  imderstand  what  his  job  is  going  to  be 
and  how  to  do  it 

I  believe,  at  least  I  am  so  informed  by  practically  everybody  who 
ought  to  know,  that  colleges  and  universities  have  done  more  than 
well  in  directing  young  men  into  suitable  military  and  production  jobs, 
and  in  training  young  men  for  these  jobs.  Those  are  specialties.  Those 
jobs,  technical  jobs,  military  jobs,  are  means  of  making  a  living  in  the 
nation’s  service.  But  every  citizen  has  more  to  do  than  that  Elach 
citizen  has  to  live  in  the  nation’s  service;  each  of  us  has  to  learn  to 
adjust  to  war  conditions;  each  person  must  learn  to  live  on  the  left¬ 
overs  of  war;  and  each  one  must  manage  his  own  life  in  such  a  fa^on 
that  he  has  enough  left  over  to  lend  to  his  country. 

Since  these  things  have  to  be  learned,  somebody  has  to  teach  them 
to  us.  The  government  itself  can  do  some  teaching.  The  government 
to  a  certain  extent  is  an  educational  agency.  But  the  educators  of  the 
country  and  the  institutions  of  learning  are  fair  closer  to  the  people, 
and  in  a  very  great  many  respects,  far  'better  equipped  to  do  a  job  of 
teaching  than  the  government  is.  They  can  teach  their  students  'wdiat 
a  citizen’s  wartime  duty  consists  of  and  teach  their  students  how 
to  do  that  duty,  and  through  their  students,  and  through  their 
education  services,  they  can  profoundly  affect  the  ability  of  the  general 
public  to  carry  on  this  war  successfully. 

I  think  now  is  the  time  for  the  educational  institutions  in  this 
country  to  make  good  the  claim  that  they  have  for  many  years  made, 
that  they  have  an  effect  on  the  general  public,  that  the  institutions  of 
learning,  particularly  the  institution  of  higher  learning,  has  a  com¬ 
munity-wide  influence  that  reaches  out  from  its  own  self  to  the  homes, 
and  from  the  homes  that  surround  it  to  the  public  as  a  whole. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  tasks  that  organized  education  could 
do,  can  only  'be  accomplished  if  the  war  effort  is  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  life  of  the  institution.  It  is  already  a  part  of  that  life, 
of  course,  in  engineering,  and  some  other  fields.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  should  be  a  part  of  every  fietd. 

I  can  think  of  no  body  of  knowledge  which  has  not  been  given  new 
and  intense  interest  by  the  war,  and  I  can  think  of  scarcely  any  body 
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of  knowledge  which  does  not  in  some  way  contribute  to  tlie  successful 
prosecution  the  war. 

It  is  in  my  mind  that  someone,  Lioyd  George  I  think,  said  at  the 
beginning  of  World  War  I — “Hie  lights  are  going  out  all  over  Europe.” 
And  today,  there  seons  to  be  a  feeling,  in  some  quarters  at  least,  that 
the  intellectual  world  should  foUow  the  barbarously  worded  blackout 
restrictions  of  New  York  City — ^“lUinnlnaticni  is  required  to  be  ea- 
tingulshed.” 

I  don’t  think  it  is  true.  I  don’t  think  we  have  to  put  out  the  lights 
of  the  mind  in  order  to  fight  a  good  war.  I  think  we  will  fight  a  more 
successful  war  if  we  keep  on  learning  and  thinking. 

The  war,  if  we  do  not  permit  oursdves  to  become  blinded  by  fear 
or  hatred,  makes  plain  a  great  deal  that  was  hidden  before.  A  nation  at 
war  is  to  a  certain  extent,  like  a  person  who  is  ilL  We  become  aware 
of  the  body  economic  and  body  politic  in  new  wasrs.  Now,  the  only 
way  people  ever  learned  to  ciure  disease,  and  more  Important  than  that, 
to  preserve  health,  was  by  studying  disease  itself.  A  great  deal  of  that 
studsdng  was  done  by  people  who  were  themselves  ilL  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  study  ourselves  at  this  percise  moment,  we  are  aware  of  our¬ 
selves,  aware  of  this  nation,  in  a  way  we  are  not  likely  to  be  again  for 
a  long  time. 

If  we  study  otuselves  as  a  nation  in  order  to  cure  this  present 
disease,  which  is  war,  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  is  very  likely  to 
hold  over  and  become  valuable,  ^become  useful  in  time  to  come.  It  is 
furthermore  a  way  in  which  knowledge  becomes  more  significant,  more 
real  and  more  useful  to  the  student.  In  wartime  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  knowledge  has  such  a  direct  application,  where  the  illtistra- 
tions  are  so  vivid,  that  it  is  possible  that  war  can  serve  educaticm  at 
the  same  time  that  education  is  servii^  the  war. 

In  some  other  quarters,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  only  proper 
subject  for  consideration  in  a  college  or  university  was  what  is  going 
to  happen  after  the  war.  I  gather  from  what  I  heard  earlier  here  at 
this  meeting,  that  this  attitude  is  pretty  rapidly  disappearing.  But  even 
up  to  the  last  few  weeks,  it  has  been  thought  in  some  institutions  that 
a  college  or  university  should  not  bother  much  with  the  war,  but  should 
only  consider  the  making  of  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  come  and  solving 
post-^ar  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  cannot  understand  what  is  going  to  happen 
after  the  war,  cannot  understand  anything  about  making  the  peace  or 
solving  any  of  our  problems,  unless  you  imdeistand  the  war  Itself.  It 
isn’t  simply  a  question  of  this  military  engagement,  and  that  naval 
battle,  or  who  bombed  who.  Ihis  is  total  war.  Unless  you  tmderatand 
the  economics  and  politics  and  geography,  of  this  war,  how  are  you  to 
do  anything  toward  solving  problems  after  the  war?  A  lot  of  these 
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kids  coming  up  now  are  going  to  have  to  do  a  good  deal  of  that  solving. 

It  seems  to  me  that  imderstanding  this  war  is  about  as  important 
a  thing  as  a  youngster  could  do  at  this  moment. 

I  have  been  talking  a  good  deal  in  generalities  about  making  the 
war  a  part  of  the  educational  life  of  the  institution  and  integrating  it 
v/ith  work  that  normally  goes  on  in  a  college  or  university.  I  would 
like  to  take  one  example  out  of  the  Treasury's  own  special  province. 
I  would  like  to  take  inflation  briefly. 


Inflation  is  like  the  far  distant  military  operations  in  this  war,  m 
the  sense  that  it  is  hard  to  grsisp.  It  is  hard  for  the  public  to  get  at, 
hard  to  get  at  and  grasp  for  a  different  reason.  It  isn’t  far  away.  It  is 
right  here  with  us.  It  lives  with  us,  but  it  is  intangible;  it  is  pretty  hard 
to  put  your  finger  on. 

The  fact  that  it  is  intangible  and  difficult  to  reduce  to  concrete 
actual  stuff  that  is  within  the  experience  of  most  individuals  makes  it 
pretty  hsird  to  get  people  to  want  to  do  anything  about  it.  You  say 
inflation  is  not  only  coming,  it  has  come,  it  is  increasing.  They  say, 
“Ch  yes,”  and  shrug.  They  aren’t  aware  in  the  sense  of  people  watch¬ 
ing  a  flood,  of  what  is  coming  down  on  them.  They  haven’t  the  actuality 
in  their  mind’s  eye.  They  don’t  realize,  they  don’t  grasp  the  thing  itself, 
and  they  don’t  grasp  the  consequences  of  it.  They  don’t  see  that  they 
can  do  something  about  inflation  for  better  or  worse.  'They  don’t  see 
that  they  can  increase  it  or  decrease  it. 

Now,  the  subject  of  inflation  comes  properly  into  many  fields.  In 
the  college  curriculum,  it  is  pertinent  to  economics,  obviously,  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  sociology,  to  history,  and  to  many  of  the  so-called  practical 
courses,  such  as  home  economics  and  agriculture.  It  comes  into  many 
of  those  fields  in  extremely  interesting  ways,  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
very  valuable  to  the  students  over  a  lifetime,  not  only  for  the  present 
moment. 


There  are  organized  ways  in  which  college  students  can  be  helped 
to  an  imderstanding  of  inflation.  The  equipment  is  there,  the  machinery 
is  there,  and  the  minds  are  receptive,  to  a  certain  extent  prepared  for  it. 
‘The  public  mind  is  not.  The  public  mind  has  to  be  spoon-fed.  It  is  a 
prodigious  job  to  spoon-feed  the  public  on  such  a  subject  cu  inflation, 
but  if  the  college  students  can  be  fed  it  in  stronger  doses  so  that  they 
understand  it,  if  those  college  students,  as  many  of  them  will,  will  go 
out  and  do  a  little  explaining  to  Uie  public  on  their  own  account,  a  little 
spoon-feeding  of  the  public,  it  may  conceivably  do  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  believe  me,  inflation  is  an  extremely  critical  problem  right  at  the 
moment. 


Now,  I  have  talked  about  the  positive  aspects  of  education  and 
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morale,  education  and  war  savings.  It  remains  to  mention  the  negative 
aspects  which  I  think  are  equally  important.  Ignorance  fights  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  Ignorance  makes  for  confusion.  It  makes  for  in¬ 
difference,  and  it  is  fertile  ground  for  the  tendency  to  obstruct.  It  aids 
the  enemy  in  disseminating  false  information,  and  convincing  people 
through  false  and  defeatist  reasoning. 

Ignorance  is  subversive  in  itself.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  alone 
is  reason  enough  why  institutions  of  learning  should  plant  true  imder- 
standing  of  the  war  and  our  effort  to  win  it  as  wide  and  as  deeply  as 
they  can.  (Applause) 

Presideat  Coibett:  You  will  note  in  our  program  something  about 
the  subject  of  winning  this  struggle,  and  Mr.  Clarke  has  brought  to  us 
a  phase  of  the  work  that  perhaps  we  hadn’t  given  much  thought  to. 
I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Clarke  would  be  willing  to  have  you  ask  him 
questions  and  have  some  discussion  on  this  fine  paper  that  he  has 
given  us. 

Dean  Powell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman's 
views  on  two  very  practical  problems  that  face  me  in  talking  with 
students,  the  matter  of  morale  in  buying  war  bonds  and  enlisting  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

First,  we  are  dealing,  it  seems  to  me,  with  boys  who  were  born 
to  a  decade  when  pacifism  was  the  talk;  they  were  reared  through  a 
decade  where  defeatism,  discontent  and  the  depression  was  very  ap¬ 
parent.  Those  boys  come  in  to  talk  to  you,  and  want  to  know  what 
you  are  fighting  for,  and  many  of  them  aren’t  really  convinced,  I  think, 
down  deep  in  their  hearts,  that  the  old  American  way  of  life  that  they 
have  been  led  to  know  about,  is  worth  fighting  for. 


It  seems  to  me  that  the  real  problem  in  building  morale,  and  that 
is  a  problem  I  suppose,  for  the  leaders  of  the  country,  is  to  kindle 
some  new  faith  in  a  democracy  and  new  America,  and  new  world  order 
when  this  war  is  over.  I  don’t  see  how  the  war  as  an  objective,  can 
be  disassociated  from  the  peace,  because  these  boys,  to  have  high  morale, 
have  to  know  they  are  fighting  for  something  better  than  what  they  had. 


And  then  there  is  another  very  practical  problem.  ’They  ask  you 
these  questions.  A  boy  comes  in  to  talk  about  war  savings.  He  knows 
that  the  money  he  saves,  turns  over  to  the  government,  goes  for  arma¬ 
ment,  but  he  can’t  see  them — the  amount  of  tanks  and  airplanes.  ’Those 
can’t  be  diviUged  for  military  reasons.  But  he  does  see  things  like  this 
which  make  him  wonder.  He  reads  about  fires  on  the  Normandie,  for 
example,  and  sees  a  great  number  of  war  bonds  going  up  in  smoke. 
He  reads  about  excess  profits,  and  those  tilings  bother  him.  He  can 
see  those  things,  and  when  he  comes  in  to  tidk  to  you,  what  are  you 
going  to  tell  him? 
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Mr.  cawtke:  You  seem  to  bare  three  main  questioiia  here.  One  ia 
the  question  of  pacifism;  second,  is  the  questiim  of  peace,  what  we  are 
fighting  for;  third,  is  the  question  of  where  does  ttiat  money  all  go^ 
is  that  right? 

Dean  Powell:  That's  right. 

Mr.  Clarke:  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  that  I  can  give  any  properly 
accredited  propaganda  line  on  any  of  these  questions.  I  can  only  answer 
them  as  I  would  answer  them  myself.  I  would  answer  the  first  one, 
if  you  will  all  forgive  me  for  xusing  so  many  medical  analogies,  in  this 
fashion:  That  you  can’t  maintain  health  unless  you  get  your  health 
back.  In  other  words,  the  world  at  war  is  (again)  like  a  penKm  who 
is  sick.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  peace,  then  you  have  to  get  peace 
first,  before  it  can  ibe  maintained.  The  two  things  are  not  the  same. 
One  is  cure,  and  the  other  is  prevention,  and  we  are  in  the  cure  stage 
now. 


Now,  I  wUl  grant  you  that  I  would  be  much  happier  if  the  leaders 
of  this  coimtry  would  state  our  war  aims  more  precisely,  more  clearly, 
more  concretely  than  they  have  stated  them*.  We  badly  need  something 
to  match  the  Axis’  new  order.  I  don’t  know  how  soon  we  will  get 
it.  As  far  as  my  own  attitude  is  concerned  toward  that  particular 
question,  I  don’t  think  we  are  fighting  for  the  American  way  as 
we  have  known  it.  I  think  we  are  fighting  for  certain  fundamentals 
of  Amercan  methods,  but  not  for  the  American  way  that  we  have 
known.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  President  Roosevelt  said  pretty  much 
the  same  thing  at  the  end  of  the  "State  of  the  Union”  speech  of 
January  6. 

I  wish  I  could  quote  it,  but  1  can’t.  What  we  are  fighting  for  is 
the  chance,  the  opportunity  to  make  a  better  America,  and  I  think  that 
is  all  you  can  say  to  anybody.  Whether  we  make  a  better  America  or 
not,  depends  primarily  on  people  like  these  youngsters  who  come  in  and 
ask  you  what  we  are  fighting  for.  We  are  fighting  to  give  them,  or 
they  are  fighting  to  give  themselves  a  chance  to  make  a  better  country 
to  live  in,  because  they  dam  well  are  not  going  to  have  the  chance, 
unless  we  win  the  war. 

’The  question  as  to  how  the  money  is  being  spent  is  a  much  harder 
one  I  think,  to  answer.  As  you  say,  you  can’t  get  production  figures 
on  planes  and  tanks  and  what  not,  and  the  things  like  file  Normandie 
fire  are  spectacular.  They  are  rather  appalling,  disheartening  to 
everybody. 

I  think  that  you  only  can  say  that  people  are,  by  the  large,  doing 
the  best  they  can.  You  can  answer  such  questions,  specific  question^ 
better  than  you  can  answer  the  whole  filing  in  general,  because  there 


was  not,  at  the  time  this  talk  was  familiar  with  the  excellent  state¬ 

ment  of  American  objectives  contained  in  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board’s 
^‘National  Resources  Development  Report  for  1942**.  It  is  well  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  every  educator — and  every  college  student  who  cares  about  his 
future. 
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is  usually  a  different  answer  in  eadi  case. 

For  example,  in  the  Normandie  case  it  is  quite  possible  to  point 
out  that  the  problem  of  policing'  all  the  places  in  the  United  States 
that  have  to  be  policed,  is  prodigious.  You  talk  to  some  of  these  people 
who  have  a  policing  job,  and  you  will  realize  Just  how  appalling  a 
problem  it  is.  I  recently  talked  to  some  people  who,  for  practice,  de¬ 
vised  a  scheme  for  blowing  up  a  certain  all-important  dam,  and  they 
went  out  and  put  the  scheme  into  practice  without  any  trouble  whatever, 
except  that  they  didn't  blow  up  the  dam.  But  it  worked  Just  like  a 
charm,  and  the  reason  it  worked  was  not  that  the  dam  was  poorly 
guarded,  but  that  the  people  who  were  around  the  dam,  including  some 
of  the  sentries.  Just  couldn’t  believe  that  anybody  would  be  mean  enough 
to  do  the  thing  those  fellows  thought  up  to  do. 

We  are  really  awfully  naive  about  what  it  means  to  have  enemies. 
We  haven’t  had  enemies  in  our  midst  for  an  awfully  long  time,  and 
that  is  really  one  of  the  important  factors  in  such  episodes  as  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  Normandie — the  good  will  and  naivete  ot  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  really  quite  a  proUem.  That  is  the  best  advice  I  can  give  you. 
If  you  can  take  those  questicms  as  they  come  up,  one  at  a  time,  there 
is  usually  some  fairly  reasonable  explanation. 

I  can  think  of  a  lot  worse  things  that  your  boys  might  ask  you, 
things  that  would  be  even  tougher  than  that  to  answer,  it  Is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  for  a  democracy  to  learn  to  fight  a  war.  We  have  to  start  learning 
all  over  again.  We  forget  how  between  wars.  We  not  only  disorganize 
the  machinery,  Uurow  away  the  machinery  for  winning  wars,  but  we 
forget  Just  as  fast  as  we  can  all  about  how  it  is  done.  So,  we  have  to 
learn  all  over  again  every  time.  Fortimately,  we  learn  fairly  fast  in 
this  country.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  we  have.  But  that 
is  about  the  best  you  can  say. 

Prertdent  Coihett:  'Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Clarke.  Any  other 
questions? 

Dean  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  along  this  line.  The 
speaker  referred  first  in  the  question  of  the  selling  of  stamps  and  bonds, 
to  the  compulsory  savings  and  taxation  plans,  and  indicated  there  that 
we  might  get  beneficial  results  in  the  long  run  by  the  volimtary  method. 
I  can  see  that  very  clearly,  but  when  it  comes  to  this  question  of  in¬ 
flation,  and  he  speaks  of  trying  to  go  about  controlling  this  question  of 
Inflation  through  education,  through  the  teaching  about  it  in  the 
universities,  well,  we  have  in  our  institution  seven  or  eight  professors 
out  of  several  hundred  who  know  anytiiing  about  teaching  inflation, 
and  in  the  economics  classes,  we  get  niaybe  one  out  of  ten  of  the 
students,  and  even  when  you  get  down  in  those  classes  in  economics 
and  begin  talking  about  inflation,  you  run  up  against  such  facts,  I 
believe,  as  that  our  chief  enemies  some  time  ago  stopped  inflation  in 
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their  countries  rather  completely,  in  order  to  avoid  the  handicap  of 
inflation. 


I  wonder  if  it  isn’t  a  matter  of  government  action  in  that  case, 
rather  than  the  slow  process  of  attempting  through  a  very  inadequate 
education  system.  When  we  talk  about  inflation,  these  students  ask 
us  some  questions  and  they  say,  “Isn’t  it  true  if  you  let  wages  go  up 
and  they  have  already  gone  up  about  twice  as  much  as  the  cost  of 
living  according  to  the  Brookings  Institute  in  our  industrial  sections, 
if  you  let  farm  products  go  up  to  110  per  cent  of  parity,  and  raise  the 
cost  of  living  and  force  wages  up  again,  and  raise  the  cost  of  products 
through  higher  wages  and  higher  raw  materials,  that  then  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  make  readjustments  as  they  did  in  Ehigland  by  raising 
selling  prices  again?”  Isn’t  that  a  problem  where  somebody  has  tu 
step  i'n  and  take  hold  of  it  there  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  atop  the 
cost  of  production  from  going  up  by  prompt  action  such  as  our 
enemies  have  taken? 

Mr.  Clarke:  May  I  restate  this  question,  which  also  seems  to  have 
two  parts  ?  One  is  the  adequacy  ot  the  coliege  faculty  and  the  college 
organizations  to  get  any  popular  understanding  of  inflation;  and  the 
second  is  whether  inflation  is  not  something  to  be  stopped  by  govern¬ 
ment  control  rather  than  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  citlsens.  Is  that 
a  fair  statement  of  your  proposition? 

Dean  Miller:  Yes. 


Mr.  Clarke:  Well  let  me  take  the  second  one  first.  The  President 
is  now  proposing  a  pretty  comprehensive  scheme  to  do  about  what  you 
suggest — price  ceiling,  wage  ceiling  and  so  forth.  That,  however,  is 
not  enough.  Ehren  rationing  is  not  enough  to  stop  inflation.  The  con¬ 
trol  of  inflation  is  pretty  complicated  and  you  can’t  depend  on  (me  or 
two  or  three  methods.  You  have  to  use  all  the  methods  that  you  pos¬ 
sibly  can  command.  ‘There  are  at  least  two  factors  which  are  within 
the  control  of  the  public  and  nobody  else.  One  is  how  much  of  their 
purchasing  power  people  put  into  consumer  goods.  In  other  words,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  the  war  savings  program  is  to  divert  as  mu<di  pur¬ 
chasing  power  as  possible  away  from  consumers’  goods  of  which  there 
are  t(x>  few.  That  is  one  place  where  the  public  <mn  help  to  control 
inflation. 


Another  place  is  that  the  <x)ntrol  of  prices  is  to  a  pretty  large 
extent  really  in  the  hands  of  the  public.  If  the  public  refuses  to  let 
rationing  or  price  ceilings  be  effective  by  bidding  up  the  price  of  what 
available  supplies  of  consumers’  goods  there  are,  and  encoun^es  boot¬ 
legging,  if  the  public  does  those  two  things  instead  of  diverting  its 
purchasing  power  into  war  savings,  you  are  going  to  have  inflation  no 
matter  what  the  government  does.  They  have  plenty  of  trouble  with 
that  kind  of  thing  in  Ehirope.  It  is  one  thing  to  pass  a  law,  and  it  is 
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another  thing  to  get  the  public  to  act  accordingly,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  this. 

Prohibition  never  stopped  anybody  from  getting  a  drink,  but  It 
put  the  price  of  liquor  up  awfully  high.  So  much  for  the  first  part. 
The  second  part  of  this  question  fits  very  closely  into  that.  In  so  far 
as  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  public  to  check  inflation  or  to  Increase 
inflation,  it  is  important  that  public  enlightenment  proceed  just  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  in  most  colleges,  only  the  economics 
professors  talk  about  inflation,  and  only  a  relatively  few  students  hear 
anything  about  inflation.  I  think  that  a  lot  more  ought  to  hear  about 
inflation.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  suggest,  that  history  students 
and  sociology  students  and  home  economics  students  should  hear  about 
inflation.  The  agriculture  students  should  hear  about  it  in  the  terms 
of  the  price  of  agricultural  commodities  going  up  to  110  or  whatever 
it  is.  The  home  economics  students  should  hear  about  it  in  terms  of  the 
price  of  butter  and  eggs,  and  what  you  have  to  live  on.  The  history 
students  could  very,  very  profitably  take  a  look  at  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  in  which  you  had  inflation  in  spades,  doubled  and 
redoubled.  It  is  really  a  very  interesting  and  spectacular  episode  in  the 
economic  history  of  this  country. 

It  is  extremely  interesting  stuff,  and  this  of  course  woiild  mean  that 
a  lot  of  professors  who  have  never  thought  about  inflation  before 
woxild  have  to  start  thinking  about  inflation,  that  the  economists  in 
your  colleges  and  universities  wiould  have  to  help  to  educate  the  faculty. 
You  would  have  to  do  a  little  adult  education  at  the  so\uce,  in  other 
words,  in  order  to  make  a  thing  like  this  work,  ibut  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  just  an  example  of  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done  all  along  the 
line  as  far  as  the  war  effort  is  concerned. 

Wherever  the  war  effort  fits  into  what  normally  goes  on  in  a  class¬ 
room,  the  professor  shoiild  be  equipped  to  integrate  the  two  things,  and 
I  should  think  that  it  would  require  a  great  deal  more  transfer  of  ideas 
between  members  of  the  faculty  than  is  generally,  I  believe,  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  college. 


I  think  it  is  time  for  more  flow  back  and  forth  between  members 
of  the  faculty,  and  also  some  pretty  consistent  keeping  up  on  the  part 
of  faculty  members  with  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  particularly 
what  is  going  on  in  Washington. 

I  think  that  Washington,  by  and  large,  would  be  very  glad  for  any 
siiggestions  as  to  how  these  things  I  have  been  talking  about,  not  only 
inflation,  but  the  whole  war  effort,  any  phase  of  the  war  effort,  could 
be  made  clearer  to  college  students  and  to  the  general  public. 


If  you  people  would  work  on  it,  you  people  would  tell  us  ways  to 
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attack  this  problem  Uiat  we  have,  thia  problem  of  enlic^temnent,  1 
know  that  the  Treasury  would  be  eoctremely  grateful,  and  I  am  sure 
that  almost  every  agency  in  Washington  would  also  be  gratefuL  I 
could  guarantee  that  the  Treasury  would  do  somethii^  about  it,  but  I 
can’t  guarantee  any  other  agency,  not  because  I  don’t  trust  them,  but 
because  I  am  not  in  any  other  agency,  and  I  wouldn’t  dare  stick  my 
neck  out. 


Dean  Watson:  May  I  stick  my  neck  out  to  the  extent  that  I  think 
you  have  a  clue  in  New  York  City  where  they  got  together  seven  or 
eight  hundred  college  professors  who  knew  nothing  about  defense  and 
gave  them  a  course  in  defense,  and  they  signed  up  to  teach  adult  classes 
of  volunteers  about  defense.  ‘They  knew  nothing  about  this  material, 
except  that  they  had  the  skill  in  teaching  it,  and  it  seems  to  mo  you 
might  take  a  page  from  that  notebook.  You  can  do  that  if  you  present 
a  clear  enough  program  and  offer  to  help  organize  volunteer  classes  and 
help  the  poor  professor  with  his  notes  on  what  he  is  supposed  to  talk 
about,  as  they  have  where  they  needed  to  get  across  Uie  defense  material 
to  several  thousand  New  York  adults  all  at  once,  and  they  are  getting 
very  good  results  in  that,  both  in  the  attendance  of  Uie  pittfessora  at 
the  classes  and  the  rehash  of  the  material  in  front  of  adult  groups. 

BIT.  CSaike:  Who  laid  out  the  program  for  the  professors? 

Dean  Watson:  I  am  not  sure.  It  was  a  combination  of  specialists 
in  various  areas,  and  it  was  gone  into  by  civilian  defense  groups  in 
the  army. 


Mr.  Clarite:  It  was  a  civilian  defense  job? 


Dean  Watson:  That’s  right. 


Mr.  caaike:  Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  very  pertinent 
suggestion,  especially  if  you  are  having  some  separate  segment  of  the 
curriculum  set  aside  for  war  purposes,  but  it  would  seem  to  me — ^I  may 
be  quite  wrong  about  this — it  might  w<nrk  better  if  the  work  infiltrated 
the  curriculiun.  I  think  it  would  reach  more  people  and  would  really 
do  more  good,  rather  than  putting  it  in  one  block.  I  think  probably  you 
ought  to  do  both. 

Dean  Bunn:  There  has  been  a  noticeable  difference  between  the 
enthusiasm  we  have  had  for  the  war  this  time,  as  against  that  which 
we  had  for  the  war  from  ’14  to  ’18.  As  a  yotmg  man,  I  had  no  war 
experience  before  the  war  of  ’14,  any  more  than  these  youngsters  who 
are  now  going  into  the  service  have  had  before  this  particular  war.  How 
would  you  account  for  tiiat  from  the  standpoint  at  morale,  Mr.  darke? 
What  comments  would  you  make? 

Mr.  Olsihe:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  take  that  one  on.  Of  couzse,  it  is 
impossible  to  be  sure  you  are  right  about  a  thing  like  that,  but  it  seons 
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to  me  we  were  ao  enthusiastic  about  the  last  war,  because  we  didn’t 
know  anything  about  it.  We  were  Just  innocent.  We  thought  you  had 
a  parade  and  you  went  out  and  wcm  a  battle  and  came  back  with  a  lot 
of  medals  and  you  were  a  hero.  It  was  like  the  boys  going  out  to  fight 
the  British  with  roses  in  their  muskets. 


The  people  who  came  'back  from  the  last  war,  if  I  remember  cor¬ 
rectly,  had  no  enthusiasm  for  war  whatever.  I  wasn’t  in  the  last  war, 
but  I  was  in  coUege  with  a  lot  of  boys  who  had  Just  come  'back,  and 
there  was  no  enthiudasm  for  it  at  all.  Now,  that  memory  still  holds. 
Furthermore,  there  has  been  a  continuous  series  of  wars  between  World 
War  I  and  World  War  n.  That  war  never  got  finished.  It  Just  kept 
on  going.  We  have  seen  actual  fighting  from  1914  to  date,  and  it  has 
been  pretty  severe,  pretty  savage,  pretty  serious.  It  hasn’t  been  at 
aU  pretty.  And  we  have  gotten  very  realistic,  first-hand  accounts  ot  it. 
That  is  another  factor  that  I  think  should  not  be  minimized — the  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  realistic  reporting  that  has  cmne  out  of  all  the  wars 
from  the  invasion  of  Manchukuo  down  to  date.  So,  it  hasn’t  any  glamor 
to  it  any  more  at  all. 

As  far  as  its  effects  on  morale,  its  relation  to  the  morale  of  the 
present  day  is  concerned,  I  would  like  to  make  one  observation,  and 
make  one  speculaticoi,  if  you  will  -bear  with  me.  The  observation  is 
this:  That  the  British  haven’t  liked  this  war  at  all.  They  have  not  been 
excited  about  it;  they  have  not  felt  any  sense  of  nobility  and  glamor. 
It  has  Just  been  a  dam  dirty  Job  to  the  British,  and  they  have  fought 
a  pretty  good  war,  by  and  large.  In  some  ways,  they  have  fought  a  very 
good  vrar. 


The  Russians,  from  all  reports  that  I  have  recul,  have  no  feeling 
of  glamor,  no  feeling  of  excitement,  no  feeling  of  nobility.  It  is  a  grim, 
mean,  dirty  business — "But  we  have  to  keep  those  Nazis  off  our  necks 
so  we  are  going  to  do  it.’’  It  is  a  Job. 

Now,  the  speculation  is  this:  That  for  doing  a  Job  of  work,  the 
American  is  very  well  equipped.  1  don’t  think  the  American  has  an 
a'wful  lot  of  talent  for  being  a  noble  character  and  a  hero.  I  think  he 
has  a  lot  more  talent  for  doing  a  Job  of  work.  Work  has  been  sort  of 
fetish  with  us.  It  is  one  of  our  deepest  rooted,  our  most  revered  tra** 
ditions.  Up  until  the  1930’s,  when  work  became  a  little  futile  for  a 
great  many  people,  work  was  the  number  one  virtue.  It  goes  back  to 
Captain  John  Smith  who  said,  "Those  who  won’t  work,  shall  not  eat.’’ 
The  heroes  of  a  great  many  popular  stories  in  this  coimtry,  were  men 
who  wouldn’t  retire.  They  were  the  fellows  who  had  to  keep  on  work¬ 
ing,  had  to  stay  in  harness. 

In  other  words,  this  country  has  been  built  by  work.  Americans, 
I  think,  like  to  do  a  Job.  I  think  they  take  an  awful  lot  of  pride  in 
doing  a  Job  well.  I  think  they  take  an  awful  lot  of  pride  in  being  able 
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to  outwork  the  other  fellow,  to  work  longer  and  harder  and  more  ef¬ 
ficiently  than  the  other  fellow,  and  1  think  that  mayhe,  in  the  long  run, 
that  is  going  to  produce  an  advantage  in  our  favor. 

When  I  say  an  American  hasn’t  much  talent  for  heroism,  I  don’t 
mean  Americans  haven’t  been  heroes.  I  don’t  mean  that  they  are  in¬ 
capable  of  heroic  acts.  I  mean  that  we  Americans  don’t  think  of  our¬ 
selves  as  heroes.  We  haven’t  the  dramatic  flair  that  some  Latin  people 
have  for  heroics.  We  don’t  put  on  that  kind  of  a  show,  and  I  think 
that  maybe  this  is  a  good  thing  in  a  working  war.  I  think  that  maybe 
now  that  the  chips  are  down,  we  are  really  going  at  it  in  the  right  way. 
It  is  a  little  harder  and  bigger  and  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than 
anything  we  have  ever  tackled  before,  but  it  is  still  a  job  of  work. 

Dean  Moseley:  1  don’t  think  the  speaker  covered  all  the  ground. 
The  question  is,  why  were  we  more  enthusiastic  about  World  War  1 
than  World  War  n?  And  I  would  say  as  the  first  point,  we  were  led 
into  it  by  a  series  of  logical  acts,  unhampered  hy  political  considerations. 
’The  second  thing,  the  war  aims  were  clearly  stated  by  one  of  the 
world’s  masters  of  expressing  world  war  aims. 

Third,  people  still  had  altruism  for  the  other  fellow.  We  had  a 
personal  feeling  for  the  downtrodden  peoples  of  France  and  Belgium  and 
so  forth. 

Fourth,  immediately  after  the  war,  we  were  told  that  we  were 
"uckled”  into  it,  and  were  just  plain  dam  fools  for  going,  and  no  good 
considerations  could  come  out  of  it,  and  that  we  didn’t  have  any  part 
in  it  to  amount  to  anything  anyway.  So,  one  point  that  the  speaker 
made  that  is  undoubtedly  true,  is  that  we  understand  war  better  and 
when  we  understand  war  'better,  we  are  not  so  enthusiastic  about  it, 
because  it  is  a  duU,  dreary  business. 

Now,  coming  on  to  about  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  point,  prac¬ 
tically  everything  that  has  happened  in  relationship  to  our  preparation 
for  entree  into  this  wcur,  has  been  beclouded  by  division  and  dissension 
among  our  own  people.  There  was  no  such  thli^  as  that  in  the  first 
war,  -because  when  the  enemy  struck,  we  were  on  the  brink  of  goii^ 
into  the  war,  and  we  accepted  it  as  a  logical  consequence  of  tiie  enemjr's 
act.  We  were  totally  unprepared  for  Pearl  Harbor,  and  it  has  just 
taken  some  time  to  heal  those  wounds;  but  not  before  that  World  War 
have  we  had  the  wave  of  pacifism  and  defeatism  that  we  have  seen  in 
this  one. 

Frankly,  I,  my  self,  don't  think  that  it  is  quite  done,  I  never  did 
believe  Uie  glamor  business  had  very  much  to  do  with  either  World 
War  I  or  World  War  II. 


Dean  Jack  Croft  (Utah  State  Agr.  College):  As  John  asked  that 
question,  I  agreed  with  him  that  we  don’t  have  the  martial  music 
today,  and  I  jotted  down  a  couple  of  notes,  and  some  of  them  might 
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be  repeating  what  the  gentleman  haa  said. 

I  didn't  serve  in  the  first  war  either,  but  1  well  recall  that  it  made 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.  Then  I  recall  since  that  time,  the  results 
of  Versailles.  It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  we  had  a  Neutrality  Act.  We  had 
an  Arms  Embargo.  These  young  fellows  have  been  through  a  decade 
of  depression  with  leadings  to  right  and  left,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  take  a  little  time  to  get  back  to  the  picture  today,  and  I  believe 
that  is  why  we  don’t  have  this  hurry  and  flurry  and  the  martial  music 
that  we  had  in  World  War  I. 


I  think,  too,  that  in  trying  to  put  these  befuddled  youngsters  right, 
that  we  might  say  in  regard  to  a  couple  of  previous  questions,  that  we 
should  be  fighting  for  a  chance  to  prove  that  we  can  have  a  better 
America,  that  we  can  improve  over  the  decades  and  the  youth  through 
which  they  have  passed. 

When  we  talk  about  some  of  the  profiteering  and  inefficiency  in 
America,  do  we  prefer  that,  do  we  prefer  to  do  what  we  can  about  it, 
or  do  we  prefer  to  follow  the  principles  and  be  subject  to  the  principles 
of  Nazi  Germany?  That  is  about  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give 
to  them. 


President  Corbett:  Well,  this  has  been  a  very  stimulating  dis¬ 
cussion  and  we  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  fine  message 
you  have  brought  and  your  being  with  us. 

I  think  Fred  has  an  announcement  or  two  that  he  can  make  at 
this  time. 


- Annotincements. . . . 


. . .  .Recess. . . . 

President  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  will  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  program,  and  we  will  ask  FYed  to  give  us  another  an¬ 
nouncement  or  two. 


Secretaiy-Treasiirer  Tuiaer:  I  hate  to  be  doing  this  all  the  time, 
but  one  or  two  things  need  to  be  said.  First  of  all,  I  think  it  should  be 
said  of  our  last  weaker,  that  he  went  downstairs,  diecked  his  things  out 
and  we  took  him  right  over  to  the  University  hospital.  He  is  as  sick 
as  can  be,  and  should  not  have  been  here  at  all.  He  said  he  would  try 
to  get  back  for  the  meeting  tomorrow. 


....  Announcements. . . . 

President  Corbett:  We  will  continue  with  as  much  of  the  after¬ 
noon  program  as  we  have  time  for,  and  if  we  can’t  complete  the  reports, 
we  will  take  them  up  the  first  thing  tomorrow  morning. 

The  next  report  on  “Activities,  General  Conditions,  and  Morale,  ’ 
will  be  by  Dean  Joe  Park  of  Ohio  State  University,  representing  the 
Midwest. 
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Deui  Park:  Mr.  CThairman  and  Gentlemen:  Thia  report  is  not 
one  which  represents  a  single  viewpoint^  hut  some  26  or  80  of  tire 
deans  of  the  Midwest  were  good  enough  to  reply  to  a  note  which  I 
sent  them  asking  for  their  reaction  to  the  questions  suggested,  and 
here  is  what  I  interpret  as  their  reply.  If  I  don’t  represent  the 
opinion  of  some  of  you  who  replied  to  my  note,  who  are  present,  I 
hope  you  will  feel  free  to  add  to  what  I  have  to  say. 


Details  as  to  how  accelerated  programs  are  being  worked  out  and 
planned  for  are  prominent  in  replies  to  my  inquiry  among  the  deans  of 
the  Central  region.  Most  of  the  institutions  are  offerii^  work  <m  a 
scale  never  before  attempted  in  an  effort  to  make  possible  eariier 
graduation  for  their  students.  Among  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges 
there  seems  to  be  little  expectation  of  large  numbers  enrolling  for  the 
simuner.  The  students  are  expected  to  be  largely  those  in  pre¬ 
professional  training  since  the  advantages  of  their  continuing  are  most 
obvious.  In  some  colleges  this  latter  group  is  a  large  proportkm  of 
the  total  number. 

In  the  larger  schools  and  in  those  offering  professional  woric  the 
proportion  attending  is  expected  to  be  larger,  for  reasons  equally  ob¬ 
vious,  though  even  earlier  optimism  is  being  replaced  by  questi<m8  as 
to  enrollment  expected. 


Fall  enrollment  of  freshmen  is  expected  to  decrease  slightly,  and 
a  marked  decrease  in  upper-classmen  is  looked  for.  As  one  correspondent 
put  it,  "Our  upper-class  enrollment  will  depend  largely  iq>on  the  local 
draft  boards." 

Morale  seems  to  be  holding  up  remarkably  well.  There  la  tmder- 
standable  uncertainty  and  restlessness,  but  good  students  seem  to  be 
more  earnest  than  ever.  Those  not  interested  in  their  studies  are  giving 
more  thought  to  good  jobs  available  elsewhere,  but  the  boy  who  has 
an  objective  in  mind  is  not  being  easily  turned  aside. 


There  seems  to  have  been  a  general  tendency  to  make  the  office 
of  the  dean  of  men  more  than  ever  a  counseling  center.  In  most  in¬ 
stitutions  he  is  expected  to  have  late  and  complete  information  <m 
service  opportunities,  both  active  and  reserve.  The  dean  of  men  is 
the  first  person  to  whom  the  recruiting  officer  goes,  and  on  the  other 
hand  he  is  expected  to  give  the  boy  who  seeks  counsel  the  best  possible 
reasons  for  continuing  his  education  until  he  receives  his  degree.  For 
some  of  us,  dealing  with  local  draft  boards  has  meant  a  new  and  de¬ 
manding  segment  of  our  time.  Speaking  personally  for  the  moment,  I 
feel  that  if  all  phases  of  the  war  effort  had  been  planned  for  as  in¬ 
telligently  and  swung  into  action  as  speedily  as  the  Selective  Service 
system  we  vrould  have  made  infinitely  better  progress  in  the  war  to 
date.  Local  boards  have  the  faults  of  democracy,  but  they  also  share 
its  virtues. 
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Most  institutioiia  report  the  organizatioii  at  dvUiasi  Defense  activi¬ 
ties.  As  is  perhaps  to  be  e3q>ected  in  the  Middle  West,  having  set  up 
the  organizatiim  there  seems  to  be  little  incentive  to  keep  it  in  high 
gear.  This  Is  not  overlooking  the  fact  that  many  campuses  are  training 
centers  for  many  types  of  defense  activitiee. 

More  loans  are  being  called  for,  largely  in  preparation  for  loss 
of  summer  earnings  due  to  the  accelerated  program. 

Social  activities  are  somewhat  less  expensive  thoi^h  there  is  stlU 
prevalent  some  feeling  that,  “we’d  better  spend  it  while  we  can."  Most 
of  my  correspondents  look  for  sharp  decreases  in  social  e(]q)en(litures 
from  here  on. 


Some  express  concern  over  the  problem  facing  fraternities,  as  well 
they  may.  Fortunately  the  national  leadership  among  these  groups  has 
been  alert  and  in  most  cases  all  possible  aid  and  suggestions  are  being 
offered.  They  are  better  prepared  for  this  war  than  the  last,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  they  will  survive  <mly  if  the  get  the  men.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  collies  of  which  they  are  a  peat. 

Let  me  dose  with  a  note  of  warning  from  one  of  my  corretqKmdrats: 
“In  general  though  their  sense  of  the  country’s  danger  is  less  acute 
than  one  might  wish,  I  feel  that  the  undergraduates  are  little  if  any 
behind  their  elders  in  this  respect.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  men 
seem  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  personal  risk  and  sacrifice,  and  are 
willing  to  take  their  share  of  the  burden.  The  most  disastrous  effect 
of  the  whole  war  program  seems  to  be  a  marked  increased  in  fatalism 
which  results  in  an  xmwillingness  to  plan  for  the  future  beyond  a  very 
few  months.  Since  this  is  precisely  the  attitude  which  lus  preceded 
the  demand  for  dictatorship  in  other  countries,  I  feel  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  coimteract  it  in  every  way  possible." 

The  colleges  and  universities  live  only  to  serve.  They  will  sacrifice 
and  continue  to  serve.  All  they  ask  is  intelligently  conceived  opportun¬ 
ity.  (Applause) 

Prealdeiit  Ooitett:  Thank  you.  Dean  Parte.  I  think  we  will  have 
the  other  reports  and  then  have  one  discussion  after  it.  Dean  Moseley, 
would  you  report  for  the  South. 

Dean  Moseley:  Mr.  C3iairman  and  Gentlemen:  Dean  Parks’  open¬ 
ing  story  was  so  challenging,  that  I  am  goh^  to  bask  in  the  attention 
that  he  has  created;  end  his  paper  was  so  good  that  I  should  informally 
say,  “ditto,”  and  let  him  really  conclude  this  rather  long  afternoon 
program. 


I  believe  I  should  make  one  general  statement  regarding  the 
students  in  the  section  which  I  represent,  and  that  is  they  have  been 
rather  war  conscious  since  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  of  the  second 
world  war.  They  have  been  Indignant  and  have  shown  disapproval  of 
the  acts  of  aggression.  They  supported  lend-lease  to  rthe  allies;  they 
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were  in  favor  of  all  assistance  short  of  war;  and  then  when  war  came, 
they  were  unanimous  In  their  support  of  our  country  in  the  Utantic 
effort  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

It  is  rather  difficult,  as  Dean  Park  Intimated  in  his  paper,  to  be  a 
dean  of  men,  and  receive  on  one  hand  the  recruiting  officer,  and  on  the 
other,  the  advice  that  we  get  to  keep  students  in  school  as  long  as 
possible.  I  think  that  possibly  that  accoimts  for  some  of  the  apathy, 
or  I  better  not  say  apathy — let’s  say  one  trait  that  seems  to  me  wholly 
different  from  the  situation  in  World  War  I,  and  that  is  we  have  more 
boys  trying  to  get  out  of  military  service  all  over  the  country.  I  don’t 
think  that  is  particularly  characteristic  of  Tennessee  as  a  state,  because 
it  is  known  as  a  "Volimteer  State,”  and  they  have  upheld  that  reputa¬ 
tion.  We  have  had  a  great  many  enlistments,  but  we  have  been  told  to 
keep  students  in  school,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  clear 
line  of  demarcation  there. 

We  ought  to  add,  “until  they  are  needed,”  and  let  them  work  it  out 
with  their  own  draft  board  as  to  when  they  are  needed.  Some  seem  to 
think  they  are  not  needed  as  early  as  some  of  the  draft  boards  do,  and 
the  policy  of  the  president  of  our  institution,  and  my  own  policy,  has 
been  to  write  no  letters  asking  for  deferments.  I  have  not  written  a 
single  letter  to  any  draft  board  asking  for  deferment.  We  leave  that 
up  to  the  draft  board  to  decide. 

I  think  our  condition  with  regard  to  activities  is  about  the  same 
as  has  been  reported  everywhere,  with  this  additional  comment;  We 
feel  that  activities  are  a  part  of  morale,  and  the  ones  we  have  cut 
out  are  the  ones  that  have  seemed  to  be  foolish  and  too  expensive  any¬ 
way.  We  have  kept  up  those  activities  that  have  in  them  preparation 
for  leadership,  the  building  of  character  and  personality,  and  preparing 
for  usefulness  after  graduation.  And  certainly,  if  extra-curricular 
activities  have  any  part  in  peace,  they  would  have  a  part  in  war  Just 
the  same,  and  I  for  one,  do  not  favor,  just  because  we  are  in  a  war, 
cutting  out  everything  else  we  do,  because  students  are  going  to  sub¬ 
stitute  something  else  not  as  good,  if  they  are  left  to  their  own  accord 
to  do  it. 

The  National  Interfratemity  Conference  has  sent  out  appeals  to 
form  blood  banks  and  that  appeal  has  been  met  with  a  willingness  to  do 
whatever  seems  to  be  necessary  at  the  time. 

With  regard  to  scholarship,  I  think  the  remark  that  has  been  made 
is  very  apt,  that  those  interested  in  sdKdarship  are  doing  it  even  better 
now  under  the  stimulus  of  war  conditions,  and  those  who  are  not  inter¬ 
ested  are  seeking  jobs,  or  if  they  are  still  in  school,  they  are  even 
doing  worse;  and  I  am  afraid  that  they  and  the  professors  are  blaming 
it  on  the  war,  which  I  don’t  tUnk  is  100  per  cent  true. 

We  have  had  a  good  many  open  forums  in  the  state,  and  in  sur- 
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rounding  states,  and  I  have  more  confidence  in  the  thinking  ability  of 
the  students  than  has  been  expressed  at  various  times.  It  seems  to  me 
our  students  are  following  the  thing  pretty  closely,  and  sometimes  we 
ourselves  get  confused  on  talking  so  much  about  winning  the  peace. 
It  is  the  same  fellows  who  win  the  peace,  who  have  to  fight  the  war, 
and  it  is  the  ones  who  have  to  fight  the  war  who  are  going  to  win  the 
peace.  We  can’t  prepare  two  sets  of  students,  one  to  win  the  war,  and 
the  other  to  win  the  peace.  So,  this  old  talk  of  getting  ready  to  be  the 
big  shot  when  the  war  is  over  and  settling  everything — you  can’t  do 
that  by  stud}ring  a  book  about  it.  You  do  it  by  getting  in  the  middle 
of  things  and  having  experience,  and  the  ones  who  come  out  of  this 
crucible  are  going  to  be  tested  by  fire,  and  will  be  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  be  the  morale  leaders  of  the  next  generation. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  the  average  student  in  my  section  of  the 
country  is  not  interested  in  fighting  a  war  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
of  the  world.  ’They  are  just  not  interested  in  the  world  in  that  light. 
The  thing  that  I  think  they  are  fighting  the  war  for  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
killers  that  are  let  loose  in  the  world,  and  that  is  the  duty  of  every 
civilized  man — to  hunt  down  a  mad  dog  when  it  gets  loose,  and  it  is 
their  business  to  kill  them  and  get  rid  of  them. 

But  if  they  are  going  to  project  the  Britist  Empire  as  it  exists, 
if  Singapore  and  Hongkong  and  Burma  are  going  to  be  beck  jiiat 
like  they  were,  as  I  see  it,  our  students  are  not  interested  in  fighting 
that  kind  of  war,  and  the  number  of  Anglo-American  Nazis  that  we 
have  in  this  country  are  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  students,  when  the  time  comes,  are  going  to  slap 
them  down. 

The  only  thing  that  can  inspire  a  red-blooded  man  to  get  out  and 
risk  his  life  is  the  belief  that  he  truly  is  creating  for  hintself  and  his 
children  a  new  world  order  and  he  wants  to  have  some  part  in  that 
new  world  order.  That  is  what  is  motivating  the  German  boys  and 
the  Russians.  They  are  the  ones  who  are  hitting  the  licks  right  now, 
and  ^e  might  just  as  well  get  our  students  in  that  same  frame  of 
mind,  because  as  they  themselves  express  it,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long 
and  bloody  war,  and  it  is  going  to  fall  on  us  probably  to  strike  the 
last  blow.  (Applause) 

Preeddent  Corbett:  Thank  you,  Dean  Moseley.  There  is  one  other 
report,  however,  and  that  is  from  the  West,  and  Dean  Earl  Miller  will 
give  ttiis  report  on  the  far  West. 

Dean  ADUer  When  I  received  a  request  from  Dean  ’Turner  to  report 
to  this  meeting  on  the  subject  of  adjustments  made  by  colleges  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  result  of  the  war,  I  sent  to  93  institutions  question¬ 
naires  in  which  I  asked  eight  questions.  I  received  73  replies  and  I 
have  classified  and  summarized  the  answers  to  the  eight  questions  as 
fcdlows: 
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1.  CHANGES  ICAOE  IN  SCHOOL  SCHEDULES 


A.  26%  of  tlM  BChoolfl  auireyed 

B.  7%  of  the  edioola  surveyed 

C.  4%  of  the  schools  surveyed 

D.  12%  of  the  schools  surveyed 

E  6%  of  the  schools  surveyed 
F.  45%  of  the  schools  surveyed 


have  added  a  summer  session. 

have  changed  from  two  semesters 
to  three  semesten  per  year. 

have  <dianged  from  two  semesters 
to  four  quarters  per  year 

have  extended  the  scope  of  their 
scho<d  year  to  encompass  more 
creditable  hours,  (eg.  a  longer 
summer  session.) 

have  shortened  their  regular  terms. 

have  made  no  change  at  all. 


2.  CONCESSIONS  MADE  IN  GRANTING  DEGREES  TO  MEN  EN« 
TERING  THE  ARMED  SERVICES  DURING  THEIR  LAST 
SEMESTER  BEFORE  GRADUATION 


A.  12%  of  the  schools  will  graduate  senior  men  if  they  have  started 

their  last  semes¬ 
ter. 

B.  12%  of  the  schools  wUl  graduate  senior  men  if  they  have  oom- 

pleted  %  of  the 
last  semester. 


C.  5%  of  the  schools  will  graduate  senior  men  If  they  have  com¬ 

pleted  2-3  of  the 
last  semester. 

D.  9%  of  the  schools  will  graduate  senior  men  if  they  have  com¬ 

pleted  4-5  of  the 
last  semester. 


E.  29%  of  the  schools  will  graduate  senior  men  on  the  basis  of  sp^ 

cial  work  (by  spe* 
examimatioD^ 
correspondence 
course,  etc.) 

F.  33%  of  the  schools  make  no  concession  at  all. 
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3.  CONCESSIONS  MADE  TO  GIVE  FULI^  OR  PARTIAL,  CREDIT 

TO  MEN  WHO  ENTER  THE  ARMED  SERVICES  DURING  A 
SEMESTER  (OTHER  THAN  THOSE  IN  THEIR  LAST 
SEMESTER) 

A.  14%  of  the  schools  grant  full  credit  for  the  work  of  the  term. 

B.  54%  of  the  schools  allow  partial  credit  for  work  done  up  to  the 

time  of  leaving. 

C.  12%  of  the  schools  allow  special  opportunity  to  complete  the 

work  by  outside  work,  correspondence 
courses,  or  special  examinations. 

D.  20%  of  the  schools  make  no  concession  at  all. 

4.  CONCESSIONS  MADE  TO  GIVE  FULL  OR  PARTIAL  CTIEDIT  TO 

STUDENTS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  ENTERING  THE 
ARMED  SERVICES 

A.  26%  of  the  schools  make  concessions  to  the  Japanese  students. 

B.  3%  of  the  schools  make  conces8i<m8  to  students  entering  special 

fields  of  woric,  such  as 
the  Red  CTross. 

C.  11%  of  the  schools  make  concessions  to  both  Japanese  students 

and  those  entering  spe¬ 
cial  fields  of  work. 

D.  60%  of  the  schools  make  no  concessions  at  all. 

The  concessions  mtide  in  these  cases  are  generally  similar  to  those 
described  under  2  and  3  above. 


5.  CHANGES  MADE  IN  THE  SOCIAL  PROGRAM  OF  THE 
STUDENTS 


A.  24%  of  the  schools  have  slightly  modified  their  program. 

B.  14%  of  the  schools  have  reduced  big  events. 

C.  7%  of  the  schools  have  scheduled  events  nearer  the  campus. 

D.  15%  of  the  schools  have  reduced  their  social  program  to  a  mini 

mum. 

E.  3%  of  the  sclKK^  have  increased  their  social  program. 

F.  37%  of  the  schools  have  made  no  change  In  their  program. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  OaNPKRENC® 


6.  ADJUSTMENTS  MADE  IN  ATHLETIC  AND  PHYSICAL  EDU¬ 

CATION  ACTIVITIES 

A.  21%  of  the  soliools  have  reduced  inter-coUegiate  athletics. 

B.  8%  of  the  schools  have  aboli^ed  inter-collegiate  athletics. 

C.  8%  of  the  schools  have  increased  intramural  athletics. 

D.  18%  of  the  schools  have  increased  their  physical  education  pro¬ 

gram. 

E.  11%  of  the  schools  have  reduced  the  expense  of  athletics. 

F.  4%  of  the  schools  have  eliminated  night  events. 

G.  30%  of  the  schools  have  made  no  change  in  their  program. 

7.  NEW  COURSES  OFFERED  TO  PREPARE  STUDENTS  FOR  THE 

ARMED  SERVICES 

A.  93%  of  the  schools  are  offering  new  courses. 

B.  7%  of  the  schools  have  made  no  dhange  in  their  previous 

program. 

8.  EFFECT  OF  THE  WAR  ON  ENROLLMia^ 

A.  26%  of  the  schools  have  had  a  decrease  in  enrollment  between 

0  A  10%. 

B.  34%  of  the  schools  have  had  a  decrease  in  enrollment  between 

11  *  20%. 

C.  23%  of  the  schools  have  had  a  decrease  in  enrollment  between 

21  *  33%. 

D.  17  Sc  of  the  schools  have  had  a  decrease  in  enrollment  between 

34  A  50%. 

The  University  of  Califomia  at  Los  Angeles  is  included  in  tHie  above 
statistics,  but  it  might  be  well  for  me  to  state  the  position  which  my 
institution  has  taken.  We  are  granting  the  A.  B.  Degree  to  senior  men 
who  have  completed  at  least  aa&half  of  the  woric  of  their  last  semester 
and  whose  past  record,  if  projected  to  the  end  of  the  semester,  would 
entitle  them  to  be  graduated.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  adopted  the 
rule  that  any  man  who  has  completed  at  least  six  weeks  of  work  in  a 
semester,  and  who  leaves  the  university  to  enter  one  of  the  armed 
services  of  the  United  States,  may  be  given  credit  for  the  semester 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  work  completed.  These  concessions 
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also  have  been  made  to  the  Japanese  students  who  left  the  luiiversity 
because  of  evacuation  orders  issued  by  the  United  States  Army.  Hie 
decision  as  to  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  in  each  course  is  left 
to  the  instructor.  My  institution  does  not  give  any  credit  for  military 
service  and  does  not  make  any  concessions  to  students  leaving  the 
university  to  enter  any  special  field  of  work  other  than  the  armed 
services. 

We  have  not  made  any  significant  changes  in  our  program  of  extra* 

,  curricular  activities.  We  believe  that  it  will  be  better  to  continue  on  a 
normal  basis  as  long  as  possible. 

One  war  measure  which  has  been  taken  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
involved  the  welfare  of  a  considerable  number  of  college  students.  1 
refer  to  tlie  evacuation  of  more  than  200,000  Japanese  from  the  war 
zone  which  has  been  established  by  the  United  States  Army.  This  war 
zone  runs  back  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the  coast  line  and  all 
college  students  within  the  prescribed  area  must  be  evacuated  by  April 
26.  In  April  of  last  year  we  had  approximately  200  Japanese  students 
in  attendance  at  U.  C.  Li.  A.  and  when  I  left  to  attend  this  convention 
only  6  of  them  were  still  with  us.  We  have  tried  to  devise  ways  and 
mcaivi  to  help  these  Japanese  students,  not  only  because  most  of  them 
are  good,  loyal,  American  citizens,  but  also  because  we  feel  that  if  they 
are  treated  in  a  kindly  manner  at  this  time,  they  wiU  be  better  citizens 
after  this  emergency  has  passed.  In  the  course  of  our  efforts  to  help 
them  we  have  written  to  a  great  many  universities  outside  of  the  war 
zone  to  inquire  if  any  of  them  would  make  a  place  for  some  of  these 
students.  The  replies  have  not  been  very  satisfactory,  but  we  have 
discovered  some  opportunities  for  Japanese  students  to  continue  their 
education.  We  have  also  investigated  the  financial  condition  of  many 
of  our  Japanese  students  and  have  found  that  most  of  them  will  have 
to  have  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  Jobs  or  loans  in  order  to  transfer 
to  other  institutions.  We  are  working  on  this  financial  problem,  but 
we  have  not  accomplished  very  much  as  yet.  We  have  been  somewhat 
surprised  and  also  pleased  with  the  attitude  shown  by  our  own  students 
toward  the  Japanese  and  by  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  people  toward 
the  problem  of  evacuation.  Our  American  students  have  not  Miown 
any  feeling  of  bitterness  or  antagonism  toward  the  Japanese,  but  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  very  active  in  trying  to  help  Uiem  to  make 
necessary  adjustments.  Most  of  the  Japanese  students,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  shown  a  very  Rne  attitude  In  connection  with  their  evacua* 
tion.  They  seem  to  understand  the  seriousness  of  the  proUems  involved 
and  to  be  anxious  to  cooperate  with  our  government  in  every  way 
possible.  In  this  connection,  our  Japanese  gardener,  who  has  lived  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area  for  twenty  years,  made  a  very  significant  remark 
when  I  expressed  concern  over  the  hardships  imposed  upon  him  and 
his  family.  He  said  “Sabotage,  bombing — maybe  mobs — ^best  for  the 
Japanese." 
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In  connection  with  the  fraternity  proUem  which  has  been  discussed 
in  some  of  our  meetings,  we  have  found  that  there  have  been  counter¬ 
acting  influences  at  work  on  the  U.  C.  L.  A.  campus.  Our  fraternities 
have  lost  a  great  many  members  as  a  result  of  the  war  emergency.  In 
addition  to  those  who  have  voltmteered  or  been  drafted  into  the  armed 
services,  we  have  lost  an  even  greater  number  to  the  shipbuilding  and 
aircraft  industries  which  have  been  offering  very  high  wages  to  un¬ 
skilled  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  transportation  problem 
has  forced  a  great  mcmy  of  our  students  who  were  driving  back  and 
forth  from  their  homes  to  the  university  to  find  living  accommodations 
near  the  campus.  This  has  enabled  our  fraternities  to  have  an  even 
larger  niunber  of  their  men  live  in  the  fraternity  houses  than  they  had 
in  previous  years. 

Another  factor  which  has  helped  the  fraternities  at  U.  C.  L  A.  has 
been  the  very  great  increase  in  the  income  of  the  people  in  our  commun¬ 
ity.  Surveys  which  have  been  made  recently  show  that  the  total  income 
of  the  people  in  Los  Angeles  County  was  neaidy  four  times  as  great 
in  1941  as  it  was  in  the  prosperous  year  of  1929.  This  has  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  a  great  many  students  to  afford  to  belong  to  a  fraternity  who 
would  not  have  enjoyed  that  privilege  in  former  years.  These  facts 
probably  h^p  to  explain  why,  in  spite  of  a  decreased  enrollment,  our 
fraternities  pledged  more  men  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  institution. 

The  net  effect  of  all  these  developments  has  been  that  our 
fraternities  are  ending  up  the  1941-42  school  year  in  a  very  satisfactory 
financial  condition. 

President  Corbett:  I  am  going  to  ask  Dean  Park  and  Dean  Enyart 
and  Dean  Moseley,  to  come  forward  and  be  shot  at  in  discussion.  And 
while  you  are  coming  up,  I  want  to  introduce  this  good-looking  man 
here  that  Fred  has  brought  forward.  This  is  Dean  Reed,  who  was  one 
of  the  six  men  who  met  at  Madison  and  organized  the  Organization  of 
Deans  of  Men.  (Applause) 

Now  we  have  these  men  before  you  who  have  reported  for  the 
South,  the  Southeast,  and  the  far  West  and  the  West,  and  it  is  some 
time  since  Dean  Einyart’s  paper,  but  perhaps  you  can  recall  some  of' 
the  points  you  had  in  mind  for  discussion. 

Secretaiy-Treasurer  Turner:  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
ask  Dean  Miller.  Do  you  have  any  Japanese  faculty  menrbeis?  We 
have  three  members  of  our  staff  here  who  are  Japanese. 

Dean  MlDer:  We  had  one  member  of  the  faculty  who  was  Japanese. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Tomer:  I  have  smother  question,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  We  followed  everybody  else  here  in  giving  credit  to  men  going 
into  the  army,  navy  or  marine  corps,  and  under  certain  conditions,  what 
can  he  definitely  identified  as  defense  industry.  Now,  the  farmers 
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are  coming  along.  It  is  com  planting  time.  Hiey  say,  “How  about 
us?"  Up  to  now  we  haven’t  done  anything  for  tiiem.  Has  anybody 
done  anything  for  them? 

Dean  Hobb^:  They  did  that  in  the  last  war. 

Deem  Park:  We  are  not. 

Dean  Miller:  We  don’t. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Tumer:  Does  anybody  do  anything  for  the 
farmer? 


Dean  Miller:  I  might  say  in  that  connection,  that  we  are  very 
worried  out  there  on  the  coast,  especially  in  southern  California,  about 
these  Japanese  moving,  tor  fear  we  won’t  kave  any  fresh  vegetables  to 
eat.  They  were  doing  practically  all  of  the  truck  grardening  there,  on  a 
very  large  scale.  But  I  talked  to  one  of  our  agricultural  extension 
division  men  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  said  there  has  been  a  plentiful 
supply  of  American  farmers  who  had  'come  to  the  front  during  this 
period  of  adjustment,  the  last  two  months,  and  who  wanted  to  take 
over  those  leases  and  farm  that  land  and  Taise  our  vegetables,  and  that 
we  were  going  to  have  plenty  of  vegetables,  but  they  would  be  a  little 
higher  priced,  because  the  American  fanners  were  going  to  hire  Mexican 
labor  to  do  the  work,  where  before,  the  Japanese  did  it  thems^ves. 

Dean  Enyart:  In  regard  to  granting  credits,  it  has  been,  I  think, 
the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  colleges  of  the  Southeast,  not  to 
give  any  extra  credits,  but  rather  the  army  and  the  navy,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  are  having  correspondence  courses.  When  those  students 
finish  their  correspondence  courses — ^we  have  quite  a  number  in  our 
own  institution,  two  of  them  transfers  from  Harvard — we  will  give 
them  their  degrees,  but  we  are  not  granting  any  credit  at  all  in  our 
institution,  and  a  munber  of  others  are  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  Robottom:  In  that  connection,  of  course  those  in  the  navy  who 
get  commissions  in  a  probationary  status,  eventually  have  to  take  some 
work  to  grant  them  unlimited  commissions  without  any  strings  in  a 
special  or  general  service  classification,  and  they  would  take  correspond¬ 
ence  courses,  or  more  likely,  actual  instruction  courses.  However, 
there  was  a  direct  order  that  came  out  just  the  day  I  left,  which  is 
eliminating  all  correspondence  courses  as  far  as  the  men  who  are  not 
in  those  probationary  statuses  are  concerned.  'They  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  man  on  active  duty  doesn’t  have  the  time  to  take  correspondence 
courses,  so  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  them. 

I  signed  up  for  a  course  hi  naval  regulations.  It  has  14  assign¬ 
ments,  and  I  have  barely  finished  four  so  far,  since  the  23rd  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Tou  sure  supposed  to  turn  in  one  a  month.  I  don’t  even  have  time 
to  do  that,  and  I  am  sure  the  boys  who  are  in  more  active  work  than 
I  am,  can’t  even  do  that.  So  1  don’t  imagine  you  will  have  very  many 
correspondence  courses  in  the  navy  from  here  on. 
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Dean  Cloyd:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  raise  this  question:  Isn  t 
the  emphasis  on  the  question  of  activities  one  rather  of  change  of  em¬ 
phasis  rather  than  cutting  so  many  of  tftiem  out?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  function  to  help  student  activities, 
social  activities,  continued,  but  to  reduce  the  cost,  and  it  is  going  to 
call  for  more  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  these  organiza¬ 
tions  to  work  out  a  program  of  social  activity  that  will  h^p  the  morale 
rather  than  to  just  say  that  we  will  do  away  with  them;  and  if  they 
are  not,  as  I  think  Dean  Moseley  reported,  if  they  are  not  entertained 
or  if  something  isn’t  done  to  keep  your  social  activities  on  your  campus, 
they  are  going  to  find  it  elsewhere,  and  that  is  the  emphasis  I  have 
been  trying  to  give  at  my  institution. 

The  boys  think  I  have  been  a  Scotchman  in  trying  to  get  them  to 
save  their  money.  I  am  Scotch  to  that  extent,  but  I  think  we  have  got 
to  watch  that;  and  the  question  I  wanted  to  bring  forth  here  is  that 
isn’t  it  a  question  of  change  of  emphasis  in  trying  to  get  your  boys 
and  girls  to  work  out  a  program  of  entertainment  that  is  simplified, 
rather  than  do  away  with  them,  as  I  infer  some  colleges  have  done  here? 

Dean  Enyart:  We  have  allowed  our  students  to  carry  on  their 
dances  in  the  Student’s  Union.  The  students  themselves  have  v<dun- 
teered  this  scheme  that  everybody  who  comes  must  either  buy  a  bond 
or  stamps,  so  that  the  money  which  Is  spent  for  the  orchestra  or  what¬ 
ever  they  have,  is  offset  so  that  an  equal  amount  will  go  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  through  stamps  and  bonds. 

Dean  Nowotny:  I  don’t  want  to  cast  any  gloom  over  this  occasion, 
but  we  had  the  privilege  of  having  on  our  campus  last  week.  Lord  and 
Lady  Halifax,  and  they  made  this  statement,  which  I  think  is  apropos 
to  what  has  been  said  about  student  morale.  At  one  meeting  he  was 
asked  some  questions  about  the  Ekvglish  students,  and  I  was  suiprised 
that  there  were  as  many  students  at  Eton,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  as 
there  are  in  Dean  Miller’s  report  for  example.  But  this  was  one  state¬ 
ment  that  was  made:  That  the  people  in  England  today  are  worried 
about  the  morale  of  young  people  and  old  people,  not  the  ones  in  danger 
spots,  your  firemen  or  air  raid  wardens,  but  the  people  who  are  hover¬ 
ing  in  bomb  shelters,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  ^ould  do  everything  we 
can  to  gear  our  activities,  social  and  otherwise,  to  that.  Fred  Turner 
said  the  other  night,  that  they  had  a  military  ball,  and  instead  of 
sending  flowers  to  the  girls,  they  sent  bonds  or  stamps,  which  I  think 
is  gearing  to  the  war  effort.  If  we  sit  around  and  let  the  kids  think 
of  nothing  but  their  own  fear — someone  said  courage  la  fear  that  has 
said  its  prayers.  We  should  keep  at  this  thing  in  a  normal  way  and 
not  let  them  hover  and  worry  about  being  scared.  Don’t  abolish  activi¬ 
ties.  That  is  admitting  defeat.  We  need  to  keep  people  from  hovering 
in  bomb  shelters  or  comers  and  worrying  about  this  thing. 

Dean  d.  J.  Somerville  (Ohio  Wesleyan  University):  One  thing 
we  have  done  here  in  regard  to  social  activities  is  to  work  out  combina- 
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lions  between  the  various  groups  and  organizations.  Where  formerly 
they  had  two  events,  this  year  the  two  have  gone  together  and  they 
have  one  event  or  three  have  gone  together  and  the  savings  have  gone 
either  into  bonds,  savings  stamps  or  refugee  program  work,  and  in 
addition  to  that,  they  are  trying  to  use  places  ttiat  are  available  with¬ 
out  renting  costs. 


Dean  Bunn:  I  want  to  ask  two  -questions  which  have  to  do  with 
conunents  that  were  made,  but  first  may  I  offer  the  suggestion  that 
prodmbly  none  of  us  feel  that  student  activities  fluid  their  administration 
have  been  as  efficient  as  we  would  like  to  see  them,  consequently,  the 
war  has  the  good  effect  of  offering  us  the  excuse  and  opportunity  to  do 
some  things  or  suggest  to  Uie  studoits  that  they  do  some  things  that 
they  ought  to  have  done  a  l<mg  time  ago  anyway,  nmt  is  my  attitude 
toward  the  situati<m — not  that  we  are  cutting  out  activities,  but  that 
we  are  refining  activities,  and  the  wflu:  is  giving  us  an  excuse  to  do  it. 


Statements  were  msuie  by  Dean  Moseley  and  Deflui  Park  with 
respect  to  writing  recommendations,  on  the  part  of  Deim  Moseley,  and 
with  respect  to  draft  boards  smd  the  relation  he  had  had  with  them  on 
the  part  of  Dean  Park.  I  was  Just  wondering  if  those  statements  re¬ 
flected  the  general  policies  fluid  'experiences  of  the  rest  of  us  here. 

Our  policy  has  been  to  write  recommendations,  fluid  maybe  not  so 
much  recommendations,  but  to  write  statements  to  the  draft  boards,  in 
order  to  present  the  Cflise  of  the  indivldufltl  before  the  draft  board,  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  able  to  act  more  intelligently  in  behalf  of 
each  particular  selectee.  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  the  policy  of 
others  or  not. 

In  regard  to  the  other,  having  to  do  with  the  draft  boiurds  fluid 
relations  with  them,  it  luus  been  our  experience  that  we  have  found 
draft  boards  as  different  cus  there  were  numbers  of  them,  and  some  of 
them  were  rather  biased  toward  deferments,  without  regard  for  training 
of  individuals  in  different  activities  such  as  engineering  tuid  mecBcine, 
fluid  as  a  result,  it  has  not  been  the  best  sort  of  relationship  that  we 
might  hope  to  have. 


My  question  is,  I  am  wondering  what  the  experience  has  been  of 
the  other  deans,  or  if  the  statements  that  were  made  reflect  the  general 
experience  of  others. 

Deflui  Moeeley:  I  am  glad  you  mention  that,  because  I  really  should 
have  clfluified  my  remarks.  I  was  speiddng  so  hurrie(fiy  that  I  didn’t 
get  to  say  the  whole  thing.  We  do  have  that  stsuidard  questionnaire 
that  we  fill  out  and  we  send  a  transcript,  tuid  that  is  made  up  according 
to  form  at  the  student’s  request,  and  then  we  let  the  matter  stcuid  there. 
In  other  words,  no  personcd  letter  urging  deferment  goes  out  from 
the  deflui’s  office  or  the  president’s  office. 


Adding  something  to  what  you  stdd  about  colleges,  or  what  hsis 
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been  said  here,  I  have  aaked  around,  particulariy  In  regard  to  law 
schools.  I  think  they  are  the  hardest  hit.  Practically  every  law  school 
in  the  South  is  Just  almost  without  students.  Hie  engineering  schools 
are  the  least  affected.  Diat,  of  course,  would  indicate  that  the  draft 
boards  are  paying  some  attention  to  those  matters. 


Dean  Park:  If  1  may  reply  to  Dean  Bunn’s  question,  at  Ohio  State 
we  follow  your  plan  exactly,  sending  an  individual  statement  to  the 
boards  about  the  students.  May  I  say  that  we  began  with  the  state 
headquarters,  however,  and  established  our  procedure  with  them.  They 
went  over  our  plan  and  approved  it,  and  in  consequence,  the  local  boards 
are  following  their  recommendation.  They  have  been  told,  in  effect, 
that  if  we  recommend  a  student,  the  chances  are  99  to  1  that  we  have 
made  the  correct  classification  or  rather  have  suggested  the  correct 
classification.  Consequently,  we  have  had  splendid  resp<nise  from  the 
local  bosuds. 

Dean  Henry  Werner  (Kansas  University):  1  think  the  whole 
question  is  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  local  draft  board.  We  have 
had  somewhat  the  same  experience  that  Dean  Park  has  had,  and  we 
have  sent  down  generalized  statements  to  the  draft  boards  concerning 
any  students  who  were  perhaps  key  students  in  our  organization,  and 
they  have  accepted  them.  I  think  it  has  done  some  good. 

In  regard  to  this  activity  business,  you  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  just  before  I  left  Kansas  University,  the  breach  of  some  fifty  years 
standing  between  the  sororities  and  fraternities,  and  the  independent 
students  was  healed  for  the  summer  at  least,  when  they  got  together 
and  agreed  to  hold  a  joint  social  program,  in  conformity  with  the 
streamlining  and  allKut  effort  for  the  salvation  of  democracy. 

Dean  Croft:  I  would  like  to  refer  back  to  this  question  again  of 
concessions  to  seniors.  I  get  the  impression  from  Dean  Miller’s  re¬ 
marks  that  you  are  granting  these  as  a  general  rule — the  schools  in 
your  area  are  graduating  seniors  without  completing  their  work,  with¬ 
out  taking  additional  correspondence  work,  providing  they  finish  half 
of  their  work  or  come  within  one  or  two  or  three  weeks  of  finishing. 
But  that  means  they  do  no  further  work,  and  I  get  the  impression  from 
you,  Fred,  that  you  too  have  been  doing  it  here. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Turner:  We  give  credit  for  graduation  after 
half  a  semester. 


Dean  Croft:  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
work? 


Secretary-Treasurer  Turner:  Yes,  they  have  to  have  “C”  or  better. 

Dean  Miller:  That  was  true  of  all  of  them,  that  their  records  had 
to  be  satisfactory.  There  was  a  large  number  who  were  giving  it  after 
half  the  semester,  quite  a  few  who  would  give  it  any  time  after  the 
start  of  the  semester.  If  they  left  for  the  service.  But  it  varied  all  tiie 
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way  from  liaving  to  go  at  least  14  weeks  before  they  could  graduate, 
down  to  those  who  said  they  could  gradiiate  without  any. 

Dean  Choft:  I  suppose  you  make  no  entry  on  their  transcript  re¬ 
garding  the  fact  that  they  were  released  early  for  military  service. 

Secretaxy-Treasurer  nimer:  No. 

Dean  Cnoft:  lliat  is  fine.  I  have  had  difficulty  at  our  institution 
and  we,  being  an  agricultural  college,  'have  not  made  concessions  to 
military  men  because  our  men  in  charge  couldn’t  get  accurate  informa¬ 
tion.  I  felt  sure  that  that  was  Justified. 


Dean  Moseley  I  think  you  make  a  statement  on  the  transcript. 
If  a  man  biyi  gone  to  school  long  enough  for  the  professor  to  give  him 
a  grade,  you  mark  the  grade,  but  in  some  instances,  he  doesn’t  get  a 
definite  grade,  so  the  statement  has  to  be  there  that  the  credit  was 
issued  because  of  war  service. 

Dean  Oroft:  I  am  wondering  what  the  attitude  of  the  graduate 
schools  will  be  regarding  acceptance  of  those  credits.  ‘That  is  one 
problem  that  has  come  up  with  iis. 

Dean  Lioyd:  There  are  two  ways  this  might  be  done,  at  least. 
One  would  be  to  reduce  the  number  of  credit  hours  necessary  for  grad¬ 
uation;  the  other  would  be  to  make  a  g;ift  of  extra  credits. 

Dean  Moseley:  Last  time,  a  great  many  students  who  had  grad¬ 
uated.  after  they  got  back  from  the  army  they  were  given  a  gift  of  the 
extra  credits.  It  was  assumed  that  they  had  done  work  in  ammunition 
trains  and  in  sanitary  squads  that  would  at  least  give  them  a  credit  for 
such  things  as  hygiene  for  example,  which  most  universities  do  give 
credit  for,  so  they  Just  tacked  it  on  and  called  it  "War  Credit.’’  That 
was  extra  credit 


Dean  lAoyd:  I  wonder  if,  in  our  hurry,  we  are  not  adopting  some 
sloppy  methods  in  that  regard  that  we  will  have  headadhea  over.  I 
would  prefer  better  ethics  in  the  thing,  to  adjust  the  credits  and  name 
them  something  else,  and  say  that  it  was  granted  on  this  basis.  It 
seems  we  may  be  moving  a  little  too  fast  in  the  direction  of  Just 
covering  up  and  clouding  fihe  issue. 


Dean  Buna:  Was  there  not  a  plan  by  the  American  Association 
of  Colleges  to  consider  this  matter  and  work  out  a  uniform  basis?  Has 
anything  come  of  that? 


Dean  Enyart:  It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  at  the  Baltimore 
meeting  during  the  Christmas  vacation  in  January,  that  credits  should 
not  be  granted.  ’Ihat  was  the  general  opinion,  that  credit  should  not 
be  granted  unless  earned. 

Dean  DnShane:  You  may  be  interested  in  what  we  are  doing  at 
Lawrence.  It  hasn’t  been  mentioned  yet.  We  feel  credit  ^undd  not 
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be  given  unless  earned,  conseiiuently  any  student  called  by  his  draft 
board  prior  to  the  completion  of  a  semester,  may  request  pennJssioa 
to  take  his  final  examination  early.  If  we  feel  his  record  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  do  that,  or  the  time  is  too  great,  the  time  that 
would  otherwise  -be  spent  in  classes  Is  too  great,  we  have  tdd  the 
students  that  we  will  refimd  tiieir  tuiti<m.  Every  student  has  a  diance 
to  either  take  his  final  exams  and  get  credit  or  at  least  suffer  no 
financial  loss  from  Uie  semester’s  work. 


Dean  kfiller:  All  these  schools  that  I  reported  on,  the  only  place 
any  credit  would  be  given  which  was  not  earned,  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  graduating  senior.  All  the  rest  are  given  proportionate  credit 
up  to  the  time  they  left,  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  on  the  basis 
of  what  he  thinks  they  have  earned  by  their  work  and  examination. 
But  for  graduating  seniors  who  have  finished  three  and  a  half  yean 
and  have  a  record  which  if  projected  to  the  end  of  the  semester  would 
graduate  them,  a  great  many  of  the  schools  are  giving  tiiem  their 
degrees  with  full  credit,  feeling  that  they  have  come  far  enough  along, 
and  that  they  would  not  be  in  any  sense,  undesirable  representatives 
of  the  institution  if  they  have  a  stisfactory  record  up  to  that  point, 
even  in  graduate  schools  or  anywhere  else  they  might  go. 

Dean  Croft:  Was  that  given  regardless  of  their  being  drafted  or 
enlisted  ? 

Dean  Miller:  Yes,  just  as  evidence  that  he  has  entered  the  armed 
service. 

Dean  Somerville:  Does  that  also  include  a  financial  return? 

Dean  Miller:  No.  In  no  case  do  any  of  these  institutions  that  I 
have  communicated  with  give  any  institution  refund  if  they  give  credit. 
If  they  give  no  credit,  they  get  a  tuition  refund. 


Dean  Watson:  In  New  York  State,  the  State  Department  at  Albany 
has  granted  permission  to  s<^ools  to  give  graduating  seniors  full  credit 
on  and  after  April  1,  regardless  of  the  date  they  finish  sdiool,  whether 
it  is  half  a  semester  or  not.  They  set  an  arbitrary  date.  Or  they  can 
give  full  credit  to  graduating  seniors  who  were  within  ten  credits  of 
graduation,  if  the  school  felt  that  his  military  service  warranted  ten 
military  credits.  It  is  a  double-barrelled  kind  of  a  scheme  whidi  they 
will  approve  for  state  licensed  graduates. 

At  our  school  we  have  used  only  the  credit  on  or  after  April  15, 
when  they  were  due  to  graduate  May  6,  so  we  give  them  a  maxiraum 
of  three  weeks’  credit  if  they  were  otherwise  in  good  standing.  It 
amoimts  to  just  not  taking  their  final  exams,  that  is  all^ 

President  Oorbett:  That  will  conclude  the  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Now  we  have  some  announcements. 

....  Annoimcements _ 


. . . .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  five-thirty  o’clock _ 
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THURSDAY  EVENING  SESSION 
APRIL  23.  1942 


The  Memorial  Services  for  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  dark,  held  at  the 
Chapter  House  of  Illinois  Gamma  Zeta  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  convened 
at  seven-thirty  o’clock,  Mr.  Stewart  D.  Daniels,  National  Secretary  of 
Alpha  Tau  Omega,  presiding. 

Chairman  Daniels:  I  am  here  very  definitely  as  a  pinch-hitter. 
Our  presiding  officer,  whose  name  you  will  see  on  the  program,  as 
John  Ruettinger,  was  chosen  for  two  reasons.  First  because  he  is 
President  of  the  Thomas  Arkle  dark  Memorial  Chapter  House  Cor¬ 
poration;  and  secondly  because  he  Is  an  engineer,  and  an  engineer  is 
supposed  to  get  things  done  on  time,  and  to  run  programs  off  on 
schedule.  He  left  Chicago  by  automobile  about  one-thirty,  so  some¬ 
thing  must  have  happened  to  him  or  he  would  have  been  here. 

In  his  absence,  I  will  try  to  take  over,  and  do  the  best  job  that  a 
pinch-hitter  can. 

Dr.  Clifford  Northcott  will  give  the  invocation. 

Reverend  H.  CUftord  Northoott  (Pastor,  First  Methodist  Church, 
Champaign,  Illinois):  God  of  our  Fathers  and  our  (3od,  we  pause  at 
this  altar  of  fellowship  to  invoke  Thy  blessing  upon  this  occasion.  We 
thank  Thee  tonight  that  life  can  be  so  lived,  that  it  can  carry  along 
with  it  so  much  of  joy  and  of  radiance,  and  then  leaving  here,  can  have 
down  through  the  years,  so  much  of  influence  that  continues  with  a 
radiant  glow. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  God,  for  the  power  of  contagious  friendship,  and 
for  high  ideals,  and  for  human  interest,  and  for  love  of  man  and  God. 
We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  all  that  is  done  tonight,  especially  upon  the 
part  here  of  the  one  whose  memory  is  in  the  minds  of  us  all  just  now, 
and  for  the  years  that  are  to  come,  when  a  pleasant  imderstanding 
fades,  look  upon  the  generations  who  shall  call  this  place  blessed  as 
well  as  joyous,  and  there  may  come  to  those  hearts  as  to  ours,  a 
gratitude  that  shall  be  unending. 


And  so,  O  (Jod,  blend  our  hearts  for  a  while  now,  in  common  love 
and  appreciation,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Thee,  the  giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift.  Amen. 


Chaimuui  Daniels:  There  are  several  here  this  evening  that  I 
would  like  to  present  to  you,  people  whose  names  are  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Jack  Boggs,  President  of  the  Chapter.  Then  we  have  with  us. 
Dean  Reed,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Dean’s  Association,  one 
of  the  men  who  knew  Dean  Clark  well.  Will  you  come  up  front.  Dean 
Reed,  please  so  everybody  can  see  you.  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  have 
you  here  tonight.  And  Dean  Corbett,  Dean  of  Men  from  the  University 
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of  Ifaine,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers 
of  Men.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here.  Will  you  sit  over  here  please. 

John  Ruettinger,  who  was  to  preside,  had  pr^wred  quite  a  iq>eech. 
I  know  that  because  he  called  me  last  night  and  he  said  he  had  his 
manuscript  completed  for  the  past  week,  but  he  had  been  unable  to 
find  a  humorous  story  to  illustrate  that  side  of  the  Dean's  life,  and  he 
thought  perhaps  I  might  know  of  some  incident  that  would  fit  into 
the  picture. 

Well,  I  knew  the  Dean  pretty  well,  but  when  I  started  to  thinking 
about  incidents  that  were  htimorous,  I  Just  couldn't  recall  any  because 
a  good  deal  of  the  humor  of  the  Dean,  it  seemed  to  me,  came  from 
the  way  he  said  things  and  the  gestures  that  went  with  what  he  said. 
And  so,  after  racking  my  brain  for  some  time,  I  called  Fred  Turner, 
who  perhaps  knew  him  better  than  most  of  us,  and  Fred  studied  for 
a  little  while  and  then  said,  "Well,  I  believe  one  of  the  funny  things  that 
1  remember  the  Dean  telling  about  was  an  experience  he  had  over  in 
London.  A  barber  was  shaving  him  there,  and  this  harber,  it  seenu^ 
took  great  pride  in  being  aide  to  tell  where  his  customers  came  from, 
and  their  particular  occupation,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  Imparting  that 
ability  to  T.  A. 

“He  said,  T  think  I  can  size  you  up  all  right.  Obviously  you  are 
from  America.'  ‘Well,  you  are  right  that  far,'  replied  Dean  dark.  T  am 
Just  a  little  puzzled  as  to  your  occupation,  but  I  think  perhaps  you  are 
a  merchant.'  The  Dean  said,  ‘WeU,  I  might  be  called  a  mendiant.  What 
kind  of  a  merchant  do  you  think  I  am  ?'  The  barber  thought  a  moment 
and  then  said,  'Well,  I  am  not  quite  sure.  You  are  a  businessman,  and 
I  believe  you  are  a  dealer  in  something  or  other.’  Then  the  Dean 
answered.  Well,  I  have  been  known  to  deal  in  ivory'."  (Laughter) 

Another  man  that  we  are  fortunate  to  have  with  us  tonight,  and 
very  honored  to  have  with  us,  is  a  man  who  knew  Dean  daric  very 
weU,  our  own  President  of  the  University  of  Dlinois,  Dr,  Arthur  Cutts 
Willard. 

President  Arthur  Cutts  Willard:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  dark.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  On  such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  when  the  friends 
and  the  admirers  and  the  fraternity  brothers  of  a  distinguished  man 
come  together  to  honor  his  memory,  it  seems  to  me  we  realize  one  of 
those  high  points  in  human  experience  that  holds  out  for  the  future  an 
invitation  to  all  men  and  all  women  to  do  those  things  that  the  subject 
of  this  portrait  did  throughout  his  life — ^to  improve  the  conditions,  to 
improve  the  standards,  and  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  students  and 
the  faculty  at  a  great  university. 

We  all  knew  Dean  dark.  I  knew  him  rather  late  in  his  career 
here  at  this  institution.  He  was  here  you  remember  from  1886,  when 
he  entered  as  a  student,  and  where  he  remained  continuously — unless 
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Dean  Turner  correcta  me  later  on  by  the  statistical  evidence  that  the 
Dean  always  has — but  X  think  he  remained  here  continuously  until  his 
death  in  1932,  a  period  of  46  years — ^nearly  half  a  century.  And 
throughout  that  time,  Dean  Clark  did  those  things  for  which  we  are 
here  to  honor  him  tonight,  in  the  very  splendid  ceremony  made  jiossible 
by  the  alumni  of  this  Fraternity,  by  presenting  to  the  Chapter  this 
portrait  of  the  Dean  which  you  will  have  revealed  in  a  very  few  minutes. 


And  so  to  the  University  of  Illinois,  this  man’s  life  means  a  great 
deal.  Dean  Clark  is  <me  of  those  men  whose  record  as  a  member  of 
this  faculty,  as  a  member  of  this  staff,  will  establish  one  of  those 
traditions  for  v/hich  the  University  of  Illinois  is  both  proud  and  jealous. 
We  have  none  too  many  of  them  yet.  This  is  a  young  institution.  We 
have  many  of  our  traditions  still  to  establish.  But -among  them  there 
will  be  no  record  that  will  mean  more  to  the  graduates  and  those  men 
and  women  who  were  students  here  when  the  Dean  was  on  the  campus, 
than  the  memory  of  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark. 

Choiitnan  Daniels:.  ^Another  friend  of  Dean  Clark  for  a  great 
many  years,  not  only  friend,  perhaps  a  close  associate,  who  saw  him  in 
most  all  kinds  of  moods,  is  now  the  Dean  of  Men  here  at  the  University, 
and  also  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Dean  of  Men’s  Association.  He 
doesn’t  need  any  introduction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  group.  I  am 
glad  to  present  Fred  ’Turner  at  this  time. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Turner:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Cl8urk,  Friends 
of  Dean  Clark:  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  speech.  I  am  going  to  read 
you  a  speech.  I  think  there  was  no  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  that  all  people  who  were  there  do  not 
look  back  on.  I  wasn’t  there,  but  all  the  people  who  attended  the  Gat¬ 
lin  burg  meeting  said  it  was  the  best  meeting  the  Association  ever  held. 


It  was  held  at  Mountain  Inn.  There  was  no  good  highway  there, 
and  the  people  who  went  said  they  had  a  hard  time  getting  there.  The 
meetings  were  chiefly  held  on  the  front  porch.  At  that  meeting.  Dean 
Coulter  of  Purdue  weloomed  Dean  Clark  into  the  ranks  of  the  Emeritus 
Deans,  and  I  think  Dean  Clark’s  response  to  the  remarks  of  Dean  Coul¬ 
ter  are  so  typical  that  it  is  the  best  thing  possible  for  us  to  have  here 
tonight.  It  is  a  very  short  speech,  as  most  of  his  spoeches  were.  Here 
is  what  he  said: 


“I  assure  you  I  haven’t  any  formed  speech  to  make  to  you  tonight 
If  I  had  known  that  I  was  expected  to  speak  to  you,  I  would  have  made 
some  preparation. 


“I  was  going  out  to  dinner  some  years  ago,  to  a  formal  dinner, 
where  they  made  ^eeches.  And  my  wife  said,  ‘Are  you  going  to  talk 
tonight?’  You  know  that  tone  of  voice.  I  said,  ‘Yes.’  She  said,  ‘Do 
you  know  what  you  are  going  to  say?’  I  said,  ‘No’.  She  said,  ‘Oh  dear, 
then  you  will  talk  a  long  time.’ 
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“Now,  I  am  not  going  to  talk  a  long  time  tonight.  I  appreciate 
what  Dean  Coulter  said.  I  appreciate  it  as  coming  from  him.  I  am 
sure  he  will  forgive  this  personal  reference.  A  few  years  ago  I  took 
my  assistant  to  a  meeting  of  deans.  Coming  back,  I  said,  ‘W^,  who 
was  the  best  Dean  there?*  He  said,  'Why,  Dean  Coulter,  of  course.' 
I  thought  he  had  good  Judgment,  this  jmung  man  whom  I  had  associated 
with  me. 

“I  don't  know  whether  I  have  ever  had  any  of  these  visions  Dean 
Coulter  talked  to  you  about.  If  I  did,  I  never  realised  any  of  those 
wonders.  When  I  was  on  the  farm,  following  the  plow  along,  W.  E. 
Curtis,  I  think,  was  writing  for  the  ‘Herald*  about  two  o(dumns  a  4sy, 
going  all  over  the  world,  and  I  thought  that  would  please  me  tre> 
mendously.  I  had  Journalism  in  mind,  and  you  see  how  far  removed 
from  that  I  am.  I  didn’t  even  think  of  going  to  college. 

“I  never  intended  to  be  a  teacher.  Circumstances  decided  that  for 
me.  I  decided  then,  that  I  would  be  as  good  a  teacher  as  I  could  be. 
I  taught  composition,  and  then  became  head  of  the  rhetoric  department 
1  was  getting  along  very  well,  had  settled  down,  and  was  going  to  be 
quite  happy;  the  institution  was  quite  small.  President  Draper  was  a 
great  man,  and,  I  thought  had  many  good  qualities,  and  one  of  the 
best  Presidents  the  University  of  Illinois  ever  had.  But  he  had  little 
patience  as  a  disciplinarian.  He  found  his  Waterioo  in  two  men  whom 
he  could  not  manage. 

“One  morning  in  1900,  I  was  called  to  the  President's  office.  I 
found  him  sitting  ^there  with  a  young  boy  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
both  of  them  in  a  not  very  good  humor,  looking  at  each  other  in  ways 
that  boded  no  good.  He  said,  ‘Dean,  I  am  going  to  give  you  this  boy. 
Do  as  you  please  with  him.’ 

“I  didn’t  want  the  Job.  I  wanted  to  know  why  he  picked  on  me. 
As  we  two  went  out  together,  I  said,  ‘Let’s  get  together  son.’  I  asked 
him,  ’Don’t  you  want  to  get  on?’  He  said,  *Yea.’  I  said,  Theia  why 
don’t  you  work?’  And  he  said,  ‘They  have  been  trsring  at  home  and 
everywhere  else  to  make  me  work,  and  1*0  ^be  damned  if  I  will!’  There 
is  only  one  person  in  this  world  that  can  make  you  work,’I  said,  ‘and 
that  is  yourself,  but  I  will  do  anything  I  can  for  you.’  He  said,  T  will 
do  anything  in  the  world  for  anyone  who  is  interested  in  me,  but  I  will 
not  be  made  to.’  It  was  that  boy  who  gave  me  my  start. 

“I  haven’t  any  theories.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  have  ever  had 
any;  I  haven’t  any  knowledge  of  how  it  should  be  done.  I  think  I  was 
tremendously  lucky.  I  have  never  undertaken  anything  I  could  not 
accomplish;  I  never  made  any  statement  to  any  student  that  I  could 
not  justify.  I  have  known  my  grotmd  before  I  went  into  anything.  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  people  in  that  time.  In  that  time  I  have 
had  a  lot  of  Joy.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of  discipline.  The  strongest 
friends  I  have  in  the  United  States  in  the  world,  so  far  as  Hiat  goes. 
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for  1  see  them  every  place,  are  the  boys  who  have  been  diaciidined. 

“As  3rou  know,  I  have  been  ill,  or  at  least  I  was  the  subject  of 
some  scientific  research.  I  didn't  know  how  many  friends  I  had,  until  1 
fot  in  that  hoqdtal.  Many  of  these  I  hadn’t  heard  from  in  years.  My 
none  said  Mie  was  convinced  1  wasn’t  a  person  of  reputable  character; 
1  was  a  gangster,  for  nobody  respectable  ever  had  so  many  letters 
as  I  had. 

“You  ask  me  woxild  I  go  back  again?  Would  I  it  over  again, 
if  I  had  the  chance?  I  think  it  is  worthwhile,  it  has'  brought  me  so 
many  Yriends.’’ 

Chairman  DanielB:  Dean  Clark  was  a  great  lover  of  music,  al' 
though  I  think  he  always  said  his  voice  wasn’t  too  much  to  boast  about. 
We  are  going  to  have  now  some  of  the  songs  that  he  liked.  Ihey  are 
not  A.  T.  O.  songs  exclusively,  because  he  Uked  songs  of  other  fratesni- 
ties  as  wdl,  and  I  think  the  boys  have  chosen  a  medley,  induding 
several  different  songs  that  they  more  or  less  have  chosen  at  random. 
So  we  are  going  to  have  some  mtisic  now  from  our  Chapter  Choir. 

...  .A  medley  of  college  songs  was  sung  by  the  Chapter  Choir. . . . 

Chairman  DanielB:  In  1909,  a  number  of  fraternity  men  got  to¬ 
gether  and  organised  the  National  Interfratemity  Conference  to  pro¬ 
mote  better  understanding  between  fraternities  and  between  c<^eges 
and  tmiversitiea  and  fraternities.  The  organization  has  gone  along, 
increasing  its  prestige  from  year  to  year,  and  we  are  happy  to  have 
with  us  tonight — especially  Alpha  Tau  Omega  is  happy  because  John  M. 
MacGregor,  the  next  speaker.  Chairman  of  the  National  Interfratemity 
Conference,  is  a  member  of  Alpha  Tau  Omega.  The  Conference  is 
something  which  was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Dean  dark,  and  it  seems 
especially  appropriate  at  this  time  to  hear  from  the  CSiairman  of  the 
National  Interfratemity  Conference  in  New  York,  John  MacGregor. 

Mr.  John  BL  MacGregor:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Clark,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  If  it  is  true  that  the  Conference  was  close  to  the  heart  of 
Dean  Clark,  it  is  certainly  true  that  the  reverse  was  true. 

When  Dean  Turner  arose  to  speak  a  little  while  ago,  he  had  a  copy 
of  what  looked  like  proceedings  of  some  meeting.  I  gave  a  start,  be¬ 
cause  I  thought,  there  goes  my  speech,  because  what  I  have  done  is  to 
copy  an  excerpt  from  the  first  speech  that  Dean  dark  made  at  the 
National  Interfratemity  Conference.  It  was  in  1913,  and  he  had  this 
to  say: 

“Mr.  Chairman:  A  short  time  ago  a  recent  graduate  said  to  me, 
'Why  don’t  you  have  certain  regulations  passed  at  the  Univecsity  of 
Illinois,  with  regard  to  the  control  of  Fraternities?’  I  told  him  that  1 
agreed  'with  him,  and  said  Those  things  win  be  done  when  I  can  get 
the  fellows  to  do  them.’  I  think  that  a  good  many  of  the  things  that 
we  do  will  amount  to  nothing  until  we  can  get  the  undergraduates  who 
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are  really  concerned  to  go  to  the  trouUe  to  do  them.  I  get  thinga  done 
through  the  people  who  belong  to  the  orgaolzationa. 

*T  believe  that  aa  we  diacuas  these  thinga  with  the  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  get  them  to  see  the  necessity  of  doing  things,  then  we  will 
acoompillirti  things. 

“1  have  been  asked  sometimes  to  tell  what  I  thought  about  the 
influence  of  the  faculty  members  on  fraternity  men.  In  moat  cases 
they  are  harmless  because  they  do  not  interfere  at  all.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  influence  with  fratendty  men,  you  have  to  know  them 
individually.  That  is  what  we  try  to  do  in  the  University  of  Illinois." 

I  cite  that  to  show  a  characteristic  of  the  Dean.  Now,  I  have  taken 
the  comments  that  were  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Conference  at  the 
time  of  Dean  Clark’s  passing: 

“Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Conference:  We  miss  a  cher¬ 
ished  form  today.  A  friendly  soul  was  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Claris,  late 
Educational  Adviser  of  this  Conference.  Democratic  in  spirit,  easily 
approached.  Deem  Clark  was  a  good  listener;  and,  out  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinarily  rich  experience,  was  ready  with  sympathetic  suggestion, 
helpful  advice  or  sage  counsel,  when  the  cause  at  hand  was  unfolded 
before  him,  whether  by  college  suiministrator,  by  fraternity  official,  or 
by  troubled  or  questioning  student. 

"As  a  writer,  he  made  rich  contributions  to  the  literature  of  college 
and  fraternity  life.  As  a  fraternity  man,  he  was  a  conspicuous  leader 
in  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  filling  for  it  controlling  offices  and  bringing  to 
it  a  wealth  of  love  which  enlarged  its  spiritual  stores  in  countless  ways. 

"For  each  of  these  achievements  he  won  and  deserved  the  highest 
praise.  But  his  service  to  the  National  Interfratemity  Conference  is 
that  which  we  desire  now  particularly  to  recall. 

"He  had  abiding  faith  in  the  college  fraternity.  He  counted  its 
idealism  a  potent  force  with  plastic  youth.  Combining  in  his  own  per¬ 
sonality  the  collie  teacher,  the  university  administrator  and  the  fra¬ 
ternity  officisd,  he  was  a  friendly  and  constructive  critic  of  the  fra¬ 
ternities,  and  never,  like  too  many  college  officers  and  professors,  a 
carping  one.  He  clearly  recognized  weaknesses,  ^ent  no  time  in  mak¬ 
ing  excuses  for  them,  but  constantly  sought  cmd  suggested  remedieo 
for  observed  fault. 


"His  personal  prestige  and  wide  acquaintance  added  to  the  strength 
of  the  ^cecutive  staff  of  oiur  Conference.  Del^iates  and  officers  wars 
proud  to  cite  him  as  a  co<^rating  administrator  and  many  a  fellow 
dean  or  faculty  man  was  induced  to  attend  our  annual  gathering,  and 
so  helped  to  a  better  imderstanding  of  our  amblti<ms  and  aspiratloas, 
because  of  Dean  Clark’s  cordial  invitation  and  his  always  evident, 
deeply-seated  belief  in  the  educational  value  of  the  fraternity.  This 
contact-service  was  his  main  duty  as  Educational  Adviser. 
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“He  has  been  a  builder  of  the  office  of  desui  of  men,  pointixig  the 
way  to  many  a  tmiversity  or  oollege  which  eaf^erly  Bought  hia  aasist- 
ance  for  their  own  administrative  probl^ns  or  sent  their  already  se¬ 
lected  officials  to  him  to  learn  from  the  master.  His  plans  and  methods 
had  caught  the  fancy  of  the  students  of  the  country  and  his  name  was 
a  familiar  one  on  every  campus,  losing  xione  of  its  potency  when,  as  if 
with  some  sense  of  kinship,  he  was  referred  to  as  ‘Tommy’. 

“In  the  University  of  Illinois,  during  the  entire  lifetime  of  the 
Interfratemity  Conference,  he  had  met,  advised  with  and  assisted  local 
and  national  officers  of  practically  every  fraternity  represented  by  its 
delegates.  He  had  studied  fraternities  with  care  and  had  written  Il¬ 
luminating  and  helpful  books  about  them.  BYom  his  own  rich  ex¬ 
perience  he  was  able  to  answer  satisfactorily  questions  on  almost  any 
sort  of  undergraduate  problem. 

“He  was  friendly;  had  a  fine  fund  of  humor;  showed  good  common 
sense.  Fraternity  workers  liked  him;  listened  to  him;  profited  by  his 
suggestions,  even  if  they  did  xiot  acc^t  all  his  theories  or  put  into 
operation  all  of  his  proposals. 

“So  it  was  a  popular  action  when  the  National  Interfratemity 
Conference  made  him  its  Educational  Adviser.  A  hater  of  shams  in 
fraternity  life,  an  inveterate  foe  of  organizations  under  Greek  names 
which  were  inimical  to  true  fraternity  ideals,  a  friendly  spirit  whose 
circle  of  influence  among  fraternity  leaders  was  constantly  widening, 
we  hail  him  as  an  outstanding  man  in  the  annals  of  our  organization, 
and  follow  him  with  none  but  friendly  memories  as  from  this  fine 
fellowship  of  devoted  fraternity  workers  he  passes  into  the  lengthening 
shadows.” 

Thus  did  a  grateful  conference  record  his  valuable  contribution  to 
the  fraternity  world. 


The  world  finds  in  the  truly  great  man,  its  match  and  mate;  his 
measure  is  “his  heart  umdiaken.”  Sudh  a  man  is  not  anonymous — he 
is  genius  who  showed  the  way,  which  we  adopt  and  follow.  BYom  him 
as  a  rightful  leader,  we  take  our  cue.  He  Is  the  embodiment  of  a 
continuous  tradition,  standing  for  ideal  interest  solely,  in  the  stfbtle 
intercourse  of  intellectual  endeavor.  He  knows  how  to  box  the  compass 
and  makes  headway  in  the  direction  of  truth. 


Men  live  together  for  better  or  worse  and  share  in  a  high  birth¬ 
right.  From  time  to  time  one  emerges  who  acts  as  a  ferment — this 
true  man  belongs  to  no  particular  time  or  place. 


Remembering  this  man,  whose  portrait  is  today  unveiled,  we  can 
affirm  that  his  life  and  work  are  eloquent  ,moving  chapters  the  long 
historical  record,  glowing  in  themselves  and  a  reminder  that  ideals — 
life-giving  emotions — supported  by  the  logic  of  our  own  faith,  may 
once  more  be  powerful  in  reaching  for  grand  conceptions. 
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Dean  Clark  was  a  crusader,  aa  those  of  ua  who  knew  him  well 
realize  for  clean  manhood,  for  high  character,  for  brotherhood.  HUr 
fame  must  abide  or  there  is  no  Justice  in  history. 

Ohairman  Daniels:  Few  in  our  Fraternity  are  better  qualified  to 
speak  on  the  service  Dean  dark  rmdered  to  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  ttian 
the  next  jq>eaker,  the  National  President.  He  served  with  him  in  many 
different  capacities  in  the  Fraternity.  I  am  now  happy  to  present  Mr. 
Albert  A.  Wilbur,  Worthy  Grsmd  Chief  at  Alpha  Tau  Omega,  from 
Chicago. 


Mr.  Albert  A.  Wilbur:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Clark,  Friends  of  Dean 
Clark:  Dean  Clark  gave  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  his  life  as  a 
National  officer  of  our  Fraternity,  and  he  has  left  Alpha  Tau  Omega 
a  heritage  that  we  will  all  be  proud  of. 


One  of  the  greatest  privileges  of  my  life  was  to  serve  as  an  officer 
under  Dean  dark.  On  March  21,  1896,  he  was  Number  1  initiate  in 
this  Chapter  here.  Tonight  we  have  a  daughter  of  the  second  initiate. 
Mis.-  West.  She  is  here  with  Mrs.  dark,  and  I  think  it  is  a  real  privilege 
to  this  Cliapter  to  have  the  relatives  of  the  Number  1  and  Number  2 
.ni>..ate3  of  a  chapter. 

He  immediately  took  a  deep  interest  in  fraternity  life.  In  1908 
he  was  elected  to  the  High  Council,  which  is  a  legislative  body  of  our 
fraternity,  and  served  until  1918,  when  he  became  Worthy  Grant  Chief, 
w'hich  is  the  head  of  the  Executive  Department  of  our  FYatemity.  He 
served  until  1923.  On  account  of  ill  health  he  resigned,  was  immediately 
put  back  on  the  High  Council,  and  served  until  1929,  when  he  became 
Worthy  Grand  Chl^  again,  and  served  until  1931.  In  1931,  he  :vas 
made  the  first  Educational  Adviser  of  oiu*  FYatemity,  where  he  served 
until  he  passed  away. 

Dean  Clark  exemplified  friendship,  which  is  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  civilization.  It  is  a  fine,  decent  foundation  stone  of  our  tn.- 
temity.  He  believed  in  it  and  liveu  it  in  his  daily  life,  and  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  our  dear  friend  and  brother,  it  could  be  likened  unto  the  sun 
setting  in  a  simless  West,  leaving  to  the  world  a  soft  starlight  of  a 
glorious  career. 


cauiLrman  Daniels:  Dr.  FYank  Scott,  for  many,  many  years  on  the 
faculty  here  at  the  University,  and  for  a  great  number  of  years  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  Dean  Clark,  eiqiected  to  be  here  for  this  occasion  as 
recently  as  this  week.  Other  plans  made  his  attendance  impossibte, 
rie  did,  however,  send  this  letter  which  I  want  to  take  the  time  to 
read  to  you: 


“My  regret  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  imveiling  of  the  portrait 
of  Thomas  Arkle  Claric  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  words,  but  circum- 
ctances  over  which  I  have  no  control  make  it  thus  far  impossible  for 
me  to  leave.  No  one,  1  am  sure,  can  feel  this  nKire  than  I,  for  X  am 
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more  indebted  to  him  as  my  teacher,  my  adfviser,  my.  fraternity  brother, 
and  my  intimate  personal  friend,  than  to  any  other  human  being. 

“I  hope  something  may  be  done  and  said  on  this  occasion  that  will 
renew  among  the  alumni  who  knew  T.  A.,  ‘that  appreciation  of  his 
virtues  and  values  to  which  every  man,  whoever  had  contact  with  him, 
felt  and  acknowledged,  and  that  something  of  what  he  meant  to  our 
chapter,  our  fraternity,  our  fraternity  purposes  and  ideals  in  general, 
may  be  impressed  upon  those  who  came  too  late  to  know  him. 

“I  wish  that  every  member  of  our  chapter  would  read  what  was 
said  about  Brother  Clark  in  the  “Palm”  for  October,  1932.  It  is  almost 
ten  years  since  those  words  were  written,  but  as  I  read  them  over,  as 
I  have  done  several  times  in  the  past  few  days,  I  am  more  de^ly 
impressed  than  ever  with  the  truth  of  everything  that  is  said  there. 

“T.  A.  knew  men  as  few  have  the  discenunent  to  know  th^n.  As  a 
teacher  he  knew  their  weaknesses  and  their  strength  and  more  than 
any  teacher  I  ever  knew,  understood  the  art  of  helping  them  to  over* 
come  their  weaknesses  and  build  up  their  strength  mentally  and 
spiritually. 

“He  knew  more  or  less  intimately,  every  student  who  eat  before 
him.  He  did  not  stuff  them  with  learning,  but  drew  out  of  them  the 
best  that  was  in  them,  and  made  them  recognize  their  own  possibilities. 
Our  fraternities  were  not  to  him  a  matter  of  sentiment  social  level  or 
parade.  They  were  like  the  church,  a  means  by  which  the  highest  ideals; 
of  manhood  could  be  most  effectively  achieved. 

“No  one  could  have  been  more  loyal  to  the  ideals  of  our  Fraternity 
than  he  was,  but  at  the  same  time  he  held  in  Just  as  high  regard  the 
ideals  of  every  other  fraternity,  and  his  influence  among  them  all  was 
as  broad  as  his  own  idealism. 

“It  is  an  honor  to  us  all  here  in  the  home  of  Gamma  Zeta,  to  realize 
that  there  is  the  permanent  monument  and  token  of  as  fine  a  human 
spirit  as  has  uplifted  our  character,  our  ideals  emd  our  purposes. 

“Fraternally  yours, 

(Signed)  Frank  Scott.” 


And  now  we  come  to  the  event  which  many  of  you  have  been 
waiting  for.  f.  think  it  is  an  unusual  honor  and  privilege  to  have  with 
us  the  one  who  meant  so  much  to  him  through  the  years.  Mrs.  Clark 
will  unveil  the  portrait. 


_ The  Chapter  Choir  sang,  as  Mrs.  Clark  unveiled  the  portrait. . . . 

ChalmMui  Danteis:  Now  that  we  are  just  about  to  conclude  our 
program  that  good  engineer  that  I  told  you  about,  has  Just  come  in. 
I  am  sure  that  he  wotild  like  to  say  Just  a  word  to  us  in  closing  this 
ceremony.  John  Ruettinger,  would  you  come  up  please. 
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Mr.  John  W.  Buettlngor:  Apologies  at  a  time  like  this  are  foolish 
and  needless.  A  thing  like  this  would  have  never  happened  to  Dean 
Clark.  He  was  noted  for  punctuality.  I  was  late.  I  am  not  Dean  dark. 

However,  he  was  also  noted  for  his  tolerance,  and  I  just  ask  the 
audience,  and  particularly  Brother  Daniels,  for  the  same  tolerance  that 
the  Dean  would  have  shown,  I  am  sure. 

I  had  what  you  might  call  a  prepared  speech,  but  there  is  no  use 
in  giving  it  now.  I  had  two  stories  to  Illustrate  the  kindliness  Euid  good 
humor  of  the  Dean.  The  good  humor  one  has  already  been  told.  I  don’t 
think  the  kindliness  one  has  however,  because  it  happened  to  me.  1 
don’t  think  Brother  Daniels  knew  about  that  one. 


When  I  was  a  senior  here  at  the  University  in  September,  1926,  I 
was  very  suddenly  afflicted  with  acute  appendicitis,  and  I  believe  it  was 
on  Saturday  night,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  On  Sunday  morning,  I  called 
Dr.  Moss,  or  had  somebody  in  the  hoiise  do  it.  It  was  the  old  house 
over  on  John  Street,  and  they  called  Dr.  Moss,  and  after  a  consultation 
of  Dr.  Moss  and  one  or  two  other  doctors,  they  decided  the  thing  to  do 
was  to  operate  on  me  right  away. 

Well,  I  was  pretty  much  of  a  home  boy,  and  I  thought  that  this 
was  a  big  event  in  my  life,  and  that  I  might  not  come  out  of  it.  So  I 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  Dean  ought  to  be  contacted  and  perhaps 
he  would  call  my  folks  at  home.  So  he  called  my  father,  and  my  father 
was  a  man  who  had  confidence  in  men  who  had  judgment,  and  while 
he  didn’t  even  know  the  Dean  he  said,  “You  are  right  on  the  spot,  do 
what  you  think  Is  best.’’ 

So  the  Dean  came  over  to  Burnham  Hospital  at  six  o’clock  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  last  thing  I  remember  is  that  I  was  wheeled 
into  the  operating  room,  with  Dean  Clark  standii^  over  me  with  a 
white  coat  on,  reedy  to  lend  any  moral  support  or  any  other  kind  of 
support  that  he  could  give  to  the  performance  of  that  operatiCHi.  And  I 
am  sure  that  the  fact  that  I  did  recover  from  that  operation  quite 
quickly — ^1  was  back  in  school  inside  of  a  week — was  due  a  good  deal 
to  the  moral  support,  the  handshake,  if  you  please,  of  Desm  Clark. 

Now,  with  that  I  think  I  have  said  enough.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Daniels:  After  this,  the  benediction,  we  shall  be  ad¬ 
journed.  Dr.  Northoott. 

Bevermid  Northoott:  God,  our  Father,  we  thank  ’Thee  for  this 
night,  and  for  the  rekindling  of  beautiful  experiences  of  love  and  of 
service,  and  of  high  idealism.  May  the  high  benediction  he  upon  us 
now,  as  we  seal  in  our  hearts  once  more,  the  memory  of  a  good 
man.  Amen. 


. . .  .The  meeting  adjourned  at  eight-fifteen  o’clock. . . . 
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FMDAY  MOBNINO  SESSION 
April  24,  1942 


The  meeting  convened  at  nine>fifteen  o’clock,  President  Ckirbett 
presiding. 

Presldeat  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  had  a 
very  .busy  day  of  it  yesterday,  and  the  indications  are  that  we  will  be 
even  busier  today.  Fred  has  told  me  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
here  in  force,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  have  many  interesting  things 
to  tell  us.  That  being  the  case,  it  is  suggested  that  we  open  our  after¬ 
noon  session  at  1:30,  and  if  there  is  an  opportunity  to  adjourn  a  little 
earlier,  perhaps  we  can  use  that  time  to  better  advantage  than  we  can 
at  noon. 


Without  further  comment,  we  will  begin  the  morning  program  with 
reports  to  the  Conference  on  the  Sectional  Meetings.  The  first  report 
will  be  by  Dean  Bosworth  for  the  Section  on  1,000  to  2,000  students. 
Dean  Bosworth. 


Dean  BoswmIIi:  Mr.  President,  Fellow  Deans,  and  Gentlemen: 
Last  night  I  went  back  to  my  hotel  room  full  of  enthusiasm  and  in¬ 
spiration,  after  having  shared  ideas  and  experiences  with  the  deans 
from  14  different  colleges  of  about  my  own  size — that  is,  1,000  and 
under,  rather  than  1,000  to  2000.  Then  between  midnight  and  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  wrote  an  inspired  report  of  our  meeting — or 
did  I  dream  that?  When  I  got  up  this  morning,  it  dawned  on  me  that 
Uie  problems  of  the  less  than-1,000  schools  are  pretty  much  our  own, 
and  that  there  were  other  important  matters  to  come  b^oie  the  con- 
venticm,  and  that  most  of  you  had  already  done  the  necessary  sleeping 
and  would  not  need  any  particular  help  from  me  along  that  line  at  this 
time.  And  so  my  masterpiece  slid  off  the  desk  into  the  wastebasket. 

We  did  have  a  good  session.  We  got  some  valuable  ideas  from  each 
other,  and  more  important  still,  we  got  better  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  we  were  reminded  once  more  that  we  are  all  doing  the  same 
really  worthwhile  job,  each  one  in  his  own  particular  back  yard,  and 
each  one  in  his  own  particular  way. 


We  talked  about  a  good  many  things.  We  talked  about  the  stu¬ 
dents  whom  we  had  met,  who  had  borderline  cases,  those  who  come 
from  the  bottom  quarter  of  their  high  school  classes,  and  we  found 
that  many  of  us  were  admitting  some  of  these  students  on  a  trial  basis; 
that  we  usually  got  advance  reports  of  a  psychological-score  nature  on 
these  doubtful  cases;  and  that  we  did  the  best  we  coidd  with  them,  and 
that  perhaps  half  of  them  came  through  successfully. 

We  talked  about  student  aid,  grants  and  loans,  and  we  found  that 
it  is  a  common  practice  among  us  to  declare  a  moratorlinn  on  interest 
during  the  time  of  service  in  the  military  branches,  but  that  we  did  not 
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forgive  the  debts.  We  found  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  us 
to  make  fairly  large  student  add  grants,  scholauahips,  in  effect,  and 
that  these  are  based  on  the  financial  need  of  the  student  and  of  his 
family  to  a  great  extent,  although  the  matter  of  scholastic  success  also 
enters  largely  into  that  picture. 

We  talked  about  what  wais  being  done  in  the  way  of  pre-induction 
training,  and  found  that  there  was  really  very  little  being  done.  Ten  of 
the  fourteen  colleges  represented  had  established  compulsory  phjrsical 
education  courses  for  every  man  in  8<^ool,  upper  classmen  as  weH  as 
under  classmen,  and  that  the  rest  of  us  were  offering  courses,  >but  not 
compulsory  courses,  for  the  upper  classmoi. 


We  talked  about  the  accelerated  program,  due  to  the  national 
emergency  and  we  found  that  more  than  half  of  us  had  added  a  12-  to 
16-week  summer  term.  We  found  that  our  experience  varied  greatly 
as  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  this  program  was  being  welcomed  by 
the  students.  Some  of  us  found  that  students  had  enthusiastically 
accepted  it  when  it  was  first  announced,  but  that  when  they  began  to 
count  the  cost  in  time  and  in  money,  their  enthusiasm  was  waning. 
Some  of  us  found  that  the  program  gained  in  popularity  as  the  summer 
appi'oached. 


We  talked  about  civilian  defense  among  our  students.  Here,  again, 
our  e.xperiences  varied  greatly.  Classes  in  first  aid  for  both  boys  and 
girls  seemed  to  be  very  popular,  and  seemed  to  be  accepted  witii  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  followed  through  well.  There  have  been  programs  of 
salvage  in  waste  paper  and  scrap  iron  and  that  sort  of  thing.  There 
have  been  programs  of  knitting,  chiefly  among  the  women. 

On  the  whole,  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  women  were  following 
throitgh  on  civilian  deffense  better  than  the  men;  that  the 
men  seemed  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  they  win  carry  <m  now  as 
they  have  been  carryii^  on,  if  possible,  and  that  they  will  make  their 
real  contribution  later  when  the  time  comes. 

The  matter  of  black-outs  was  discussed,  and  we  found  that  schools 
on  the  Coast,  where  the  situation  is  hot  and  where  ships  are  being  sunk 
within  sight  of  land — in  those  schools  black-outs  are  a  serious  thing 
and  are  carried  through  carefully  and  effectively  and  well;  but  that 
in  the  interior,  where  bombings  are  not  yet  a  real  thing  in  the  minds 
of  students  or  civilians,  little,  if  anything,  is  being  done. 

We  talked  about  the  drinking  problem  which  Is  always  with  us, 
and  we  found  that  about  a  third  of  us  still  have  on  our  books  a  very 
rigid  rule  against  drinking  of  any  kind  at  any  time,  in  any  place  within 
the  sphere  of  the  school,  of  course.  We  found  that  others  have  mater¬ 
ially  changed  that  regulation  to  more  nearly  correspond  with  the  prac¬ 
tices  and  principles  of  the  families  from  which  our  students  come,  with 
the  general  social  picture  from  which  they  come,  and  with  faculty 
principles  and  practice;  and  we  found  that  most  of  us  who  have  made 
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a.  change  in  those  regulations  are  finding  that  there  is  not  an  increase 
in  drunkeness  or  in  unfortunate  incidents. 


We  talked  about  our  student  counsellors,  as  to  how  we  are  using 
them  and  as  to  how  we  are  training  them  ot  tiying  to  train  them.  We 
shared  experiences  along  those  lines,  and  foimd  that  there  is  much  of 
great  value  to  be  obtained  from  a  student  counsellor  program.  We 
had  a  lot  of  ideas  along  those  lines. 

We  talked  of  the  matter  that  was  discussed  here  yesterday — ^how 
to  answer  the  question  “Why  should  a  boy  go  to  a  college  of  liberal 
arts  now  in  the  present  emergency,  rather  than  into  some  vital  industry, 
or  into  a  technical  school?’’  We  didn’t  get  much  farther  with  that 
than  we  got  here  yesterday,  partly  because  we  didn’t  have  any  new 
ideas,  and  partly  because  it  was  getting  pretty  late  and  everybody  was 
either  leaving  or  yawning. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  we  felt  that  the  practice  of  getting  together 
in  separate  session  with  men  representing  schools  of  our  own  size  and 
type  was  very  valuable,  because  the  job  of  the  de€ui  of  men  is  essentially 
unique  with  his  own  institution,  or  with  his  own  type  of  institution. 
1  am  sorry  that  I  haven’t  my  masterpiece  with  me.  (Applause) 

_ Dean  J.  H.  Julian,  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  assumed 

the  Chair. . . . 


Chaimuui  Julian:  We  will  have  about  15  minutes  for  discussion 
of  this  report.  We  are  ready  for  questions.  Perhaps  you  covered  the 
subject  so  thoroughly  that  there  aren’t  any  questions. 

Dean  Miller:  It  was  said  that  they  relaxed  the  drinking  rules  to 
be  in  accordance  with  principles  and  practices  of  the  faculty.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  far  they  had  to  go  to  do  that. 


Chsinnan  JuBan:  Do  you  have  the  answer  to  that? 

Dean  Beawortii:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the  change  was  made 
in  most  instances  from  a  blanket  prohibition  of  drinking  of  intoxicating 
beverages  to  a  new  regulatimi  whi<A  would  read  something  like  this: 
^’the  possession  of  or  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  college  property  or 
in  houses  approved  tor  student  residence  is  forbidded.’’ 

Dean  Bunn:  In  your  consideration  of  counsellors,  what  character¬ 
istics  or  qualifications  do  you  require  and  how  far  do  you  inquire  into 
the  habits  and  conduct  of  the  individual  with  respect  to  this  particular 
point?  What  are  your  procedures? 

Dean  Bosu  orth:  With  respect  to  what  particular  point  ? 


Dean  Bunn:  Drinking. 

Deui  Beeworth:  I  think  there  'the  problem  of  the  small  school  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  large  school.  In  the  small  school,  we 
will  know  our  individual  students  more  intimately,  I  think,  than  you 
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might  in  the  laxge  ediools.  Some  of  U8  will  ke^  a  Uet  of  names,  start¬ 
ing  when  they  are  freshmen — names  of  men  who  might  be  good  coun¬ 
sellor  material  a  couple  of  years  later.  We  will  make  notes,  as  they 
come  along,  as  to  scholastic  record  and  extra-curricular  activity,  per¬ 
sonal  qualities  and  so  on.  ICany  of  them  will  be  eliminated  during  the 
first  couple  of  years,  and  there  will  remain  several  whom  we  want  to 
consider  more  partictilariy — say  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year 
or  in  their  junior  year. 

As  to  drinking — ^this,  I  think,  is  a  very  important  matter  for  a 
student  counsellor.  He  is  going  to  try  to  help  incoming  freshmen  over 
the  hurdles  and  humps  and  difficidties  of  starting  in  and  c<mtinuing  in 
college.  Certainly  in  my  schocA  such  a  counsellor  should  be  a  non¬ 
drinking  man. 


Dean  Paul  Culey  (Wheaton  Cotlege) :  I  am  interested  in  the  wide¬ 
spread  approval  that  a  student  counsellor  system  seems  to  have,  aitd 
I  would  like  to  ask  in  what  way  the  student  counsellors  are  tied  in  with 
the  faculty  advisers,  if  they  are  working  together.  Do  they  wmrk  in 
full  coordination,  or  are  they  entirely  separate?  Do  they  have  different 
fields  that  they  cover,  or  are  they  somewhat  of  an  assistant  to  the 
faculty  advisers  for  groups,  or  isn't  it  a  group  at  all?  Also,  in  the 
student  advisers,  do  the  schools  go  as  far  as  being  sophomores,  too,  as 
counsellors  for  Uie  incoming  freshmen? 

Dean  Bosworth:  Some  schools  use  sophomores.  I  am  ^leaking, 
of  course,  for  these  14,  and  more  particularly  for  myself  and  my  own 
experience.  More  of  them  do  not  use  sophomores  but  limit  themselves 
to  Juniors  and  seniors.  In  my  own  experience,  the  faculty  advisers  and 
the  student  advisers  are  s^tarate.  The  faculty  advisers  are  able  to 
make  use  of  student  advisers  if  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  nmny  of  them 
do.  The  student  advisers  in  my  instituticn  are  resident  in  the  freshmen 
dormitories.  Ihey  live  with  and  know  the  freshmen  in  their  own  houses 
and  dormitories. 


I  have  each  resident  upper  class  counsellor  write  a  paragraph,  a 
rq[>ort,  a  word  picture,  of  each  of  the  freshmen  in  his  house  or  section, 
at  the  end  of  about  two  weeks.  That  gives  us  a  picture  of  the  boy; 
that  also  puts  the  counsellor  on  his  toes.  If  he  knows  he  is  going  to 
have  to  write  such  a  report  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  he  gets  pretty  busy 
in  getting  acquainted  with  that  boy  and  flnding  out  what  he  is  like. 
I  have  him  write  another  report  on  each  of  hhs  boys  late  in  the  year — 
in  the  spring,  after  the  iq>ring  recess — and  those  two  reports  placed 
side  by  side  are  very  interesting  and  often  very  valuable. 

Faculty  advisers  and  teachers  often  come  into  my  oMice  and  aidt 
about  individual  boys,  and  there  they  get  the  benefit  of  the  student 
counseUor  program.  Many  of  the  teachers  and  factilty  advisers  go 
directly  to  the  student  counsellors  for  help  in  understanding  the  in¬ 
dividual  personalities  and  problems  of  their  students.  But  there  is  no 
organized,  required  tie-up  between  the  two  systems. 
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Dean  Cidley:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  May  I  aak  a  little  more 
specifically  wtiether  the  student  counsellors  help  in  any  academic  a<l> 
vising,  to  help  the  freshmen  in  choosing  the  courses  they  want,  or  are 
they  advised  against  that? 

Dean  Boswortfa:  They  are  not  advised  against  that.  Sometimes 
they  may  do  a  good  deal  of  it;  sometimes  not.  ‘Rie  official  advising 
along  that  line  rests  with  the  faculty  adviser. 

Chatnusii  JuUan:  At  our  institution  the  offlcial  faculty  adviser 
has  considerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  the  advice  the  student  has 
already  had,  which  is  not  vety  good  from  the  student  adviser  who  was 
not  officially  appointed,  at  least  not  by  the  University. 


Thank  you  very  much.  Dean.  I  think  we  will  have  to  pass  on  now, 
and  we  will  have  Dean  Shipton’s  report  on  the  instituti(»is  of  1,000 
to  5,000.  Dean  Shipton  of  Washington  University  in  St.  Louis. 

Dean  W.  D.  Shipton:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  In  presenting 
this  retort,  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a  play-by-play  account  of  the 
game — ^I  mean  the  meeting.  So,  with  that  in  mind  the  report  in  places 
may  lack  some  of  the  coherence  that  you  might  naturally  eiq>ect. 

The  sectional  meeting  for  representatives  of  institutions  with  1,000 
to  5,000  students  was  held  in  the  Faculty  Lounge,  222  mini  Union,  at 
9:00  P.  M.,  Dean  Wesley  P.  Uoyd,  Brigham  Young  University,  presid¬ 
ing.  Approximately  30  representatives  attended  the  meeting. 


Chairman  Lloyd  asked  each  representative  to  suggest  questions 
either  new  problems  or  problems  opened  during  the  various  meetings 
of  the  day,  which  he  woidd  like  to  have  cUscusBed.  Chaitman  Lloyd 
further  asked  the  Secretary  to  list  the  questions. 

The  questions  sxiggested.  In  the  order  in  which  they  were  suggested 
are  as  follows: 

Fraternities  in  relation  to  accelerated  programs,  particiilarly  the 
Slimmer  sessiim. 

Provisions  for  urging  students  into  defense  activities. 

Continuation  of  fraternities  due  to  decreased  membership. 


An  orientation  program  which  works. 

Orientation  in  the  summer  session. 

Motivation  towards  sununer  session,  whether  compulsory  or  other' 
wise. 


Preparation  for  specific  assignment  in  the  armed  service  and  in 
defense  industries. 

The  future  of  cooperative  houses. 

A  substitution  program  where  campus  politics  have  been  eliminated. 
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General  fataliatic  philosophy  in  the  present  crisis. 

Advisory  service  in  connection  with  student  orientation. 

Extra-curricular  activities  as  related  to  the  summer  session  pro¬ 
gram. 

University  facilities  available  to  armed  forces  adjacent  to  the 
campus. 

Continuity  or  articulation  of  pre-professional  curricula,  because  of 
accelerated  programs,  with  the  professional  curricula. 

Physical  fitness  program. 

Effect  of  the  war  upon  the  personal  plans  of  students,  particulariy 
correlating  the  immediate  and  long-range  programs. 

Effect  of  the  war  and  disciplinary  actitms. 

Accelerated  programs  for  students  of  low  ability  and  for  students 
who  find  it  necessary  to  work. 

Student  housing  in  face  of  reduced  enrollment. 

If  I  have  made  any  mistakes  in  the  listing  of  the  questions,  I  shall 
be  only  too  happy  to  be  corrected. 

Inasmuch  as  some  of  these  questions  relate  to  the  seme  general 
problem,  and  further  due  to  the  late  hour,  Chairman  floyd  announced 
that  ten  minutes  would  be  given  to  the  discussion  of  several  general 
problems. 

The  problem  of  a  fatalistic  attitude  developing  in  the  mind  of  the 
student,  as  a  result  of  present  war  conditions,  seemed  to  be  a  real  one 
in  several  institutions.  The  discussion  indicated  that  some  students 
felt  that  high  standards  of  conduct  are  appropriate  only  where  a  long¬ 
time  idealism  is  in  sight.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  attention  of  students  should  be  called  to  the  positive  values  that 
present  a  hope  for  the  future  rather  than  a  fatalistic  attitude  which 
undermines  character  and  conduct.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  teacher  plays  a  large  part  in  the  attitude  of  the  student. 
Chairman  Flc^  mentioned  that  the  1942  publication  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  "Youth  and  the  Future,"  is  a  pertinent  and  helpful 
presentation  of  this  problem. 

The  problem  of  frateomities  under  present  conditions,  produced  the 
most  discussion.  The  question  of  summer  rushing  was  considered  first 
and  in  the  majority  of  institutions  no  summer  rushing  was  contemplated 
One  representative  stated  that  in  his  institution  several  fraternities 
were  planning  on  operating  one  house  but  that  there  would  'be  no  nudg¬ 
ing  and  hence  no  pledging.  Another  representative  asked  if  such  a  plan 
might  not  be  a  slow  death  proposition.  The  statement  was  made  that 
some  executive  officers  of  fraternities  advocated  the  closing  of  the 
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house  during  the  summer  'but  permit  open  rushing  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  summer.  The  decrease  in  fraternity  membendiip,  due  to  decrease 
in  enrollment,  presented  a  serious  problem,  not  only  in  the  future  main¬ 
tenance  of  bouses,  but  also  -because  of  larger  decrease  in  juniors  and 
seniors,  a  real  problem  in  leadership. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  operation  of  the  house  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  and  hence  on  a  twelve  months  basis  would  increase  the  finances 
of  the  fraternity.  This  would,  of  course,  be  true  only  in  those  institu¬ 
tions  which  expected  an  increased  summer  school  enrollment.  Deferred 
rushing  was  considered  and  it  was  suggested  that  such  a  plan  would  be 
impractical  at  this  time  since  it  would  mean  a  decrease  in  membership. 
This  statement  would  not  apply  to  those  Institutions  which  already  have 
the  system  of  deferred  rushing.  The  statement  was  made  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  opinion  of  the  national  fraternity  secretaries  was  opi>osed  to  de¬ 
ferred  rushing.  One  representative  stated  that  in  his  institution  the 
rules  had  'been  changed  so  that  fraternities  could  initiate  on  the  basis 
of  midsemester  grades  during  the  second  semester.  This  change  was 
made  in  order  to  increase  membership. 


The  problem  of  advising  students  in  regard  to  choice  of  programs 
was  considered.  The  discussion  related  largely  to  the  type  of  poogram 
which  would  lead  to  military  service  or  actual  defense  work  in  complete 
adherence  to  the  academic  program.  It  was  -pointed  out  that  such  advice 
should  include  any  variation  from  the  original  choice  of  curriculum.  The 
suggestion  was  made  that  the  student  should  stay  in  the  field  where 
his  interests  and  talents  lie  and  not  change  to  some  other  field  merely 
because  of  apparently  greater  opportunities. 


The  question  of  a  possible  time  break  between  the  pre-professional 
and  professional  curricula  was  raised.  This  seemed  to  be  largely  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  calendar.  The  question  Involved  the  problem  of  the  proper  use  of 
the  time  interval.  This  problem  would  probably  apply  to  the  student 
who  has  his  pre-professional  work  in  one  school  and  then  transfers  to 
another  institution  for  his  professional  training. 

The  final  question  discussed  was  that  of  orientation.  In  most  in¬ 
stitutions  the  orientation  program  was  limited  to  the  first  week  of  the 
academic  year,  after  which  any  further  orientation  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty  advisers.  -In  a  few  schools  orientation  programs  were 
conducted  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  The  orientation  program 
in  most  schools  is  handled  directly  by  the  Dean  of  Men  or  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  Dean  of  Men  acting  as  chairman.  A  credit  orientation 
course  for  a  quarter  or  a  semester  was  found  to  exist  in  onily  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  number  of  schools.  One  institution  reported  an  or¬ 
ientation  program  consisting  of  selected  topics  and  conducted  one  hour 
a  week  throughout  one  semester.  Only  a  few  representatives  reported 
an  orientation  program  In  connection  'with  the  accelerated  summer 
program  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  many  summer  session  programs 
are  still  incomplete  so  that  it  is  too  early  to  make  a  definite  statement. 
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Chairman  Floyd  in  clo^ng  the  meeting  indicated  a  very  healthy 
situation  since  the  problems  raised  were  many  and  Uie  surface  was 
barely  scratched. 


The  meeting  adjourned  at  10:15  P.  M.  (Applause) 

Cbainnaa  JaUan:  We  are  ready  for  questions  now.  Are  there  any 
questions? 

Dean  .Shlpton:  I  am  not  trying  to  open  up  discussion,  but  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  the  next  sectional  group  meeting,  in  regard 
to  this  summer  school  rushing,  if  the  schools  of  larger  enrtdlment  are 
planning  a  rushing  program  for  the  fraternities.  I  was  quite  surprised, 
and  I  know  Dean  Newman  was  quite  surprised.  He  and  I  discussed 
this  matter,  and  we  were  both  very  surprised  to  find  that  we  were  the 
only  schools  in  which  there  would  be  the  actual  rushing  program  for 
fraternities  during  the  summer.  I  am  wondering  if  that  question  was 
raised  in  the  next  meeting,  and  if  so,  what  were  the  results? 

Dean  Donald  R.  Mallett  (University  of  Iowa):  That  question  was 
not  raised  in  our  section.  I  will  say,  for  our  own  institution  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  we  are  having  no  summer  rushing.  I  can‘t  answer 
for  other  institutions  of  5,000  and  over. 


Chainmui  JuUan:  May  we  have  a  show  of  hands  of  how  many  in¬ 
stitutions  are  going  to  have  summer  rushing  of  students?  Hold  up 
your  hands.  (12  raised  their  hands) 

Dean  Miller:  What  do  you  mean  by  that  question?  Do  you  mean 
actually  pledging  them  during  the  summer  session? 

Dean  Shlpton:  I  mean  the  beginning  of  the  sunmier  session. 

Dean  Mallett:  Judging  on  the  basis  of  being  enrolled  in  the 
University. 

Chairman  Julian:  I  assumed  that  the  question  is  intended  to  mean 
to  carry  on  in  the  sununer  exactly  as  they  do  during  the  winter  year  on 
the  accelerated  basis. 

Doan  Gardner:  How  many  of  those  that  voted  are  on  the  quarter 
plan? 


Chainnan  Julian:  How  nuiny  are  on  the  quarter  basis,  of  those 
who  voted?  (One  raised  his  hand)  I  have  a  feeling,  myself,  that  there 
are  a  good  many  of  us  who  don't  know  where  we  are  on  this  proposition. 
In  the  first  place,  at  my  institution,  we  have  never  run  but  one  summer 
term  and  we  don’t  know  how  many  studoits  we  are  going  to  have  in 
the  summer  term.  We  are  going  to  feel  our  way  along  and  make  what¬ 
ever  changes  are  necessary. 

Dean  Shlpton:  One  representative  pointed  out  last  evening  that  in 
his  school,  they  were  encouraging  the  students  to  enter  in  September. 
We  are  encouraging  the  students  to  enter  in  June. 
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Dean  DuShane:  Poasibly  you  might  well  ask  the  institutions  which 
h&ve  new  students  on  their  campus  which  plan  no  summer  rushing,  how 
they  are  going  to  enforce  that.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  time  you  get 
a  considerable  number  of  new  students  you  are  either  going  to  have 
legalized  rushing  or  you  are  going  to  have  an  unsatisfactory  situation. 

Dean  Shipton:  Well,  this  question,  I  might  say,  involved  the  actual 
pledging  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  summer  session,  and  not  rushing 
throughout  the  entire  siunmer. 

Dean  D.  E.  Kins^  (Ohio  State  University) :  How  many  institutions 
are  changing  their  initiation  requirements,  such  as  scholastic  require¬ 
ments? 


Chaimum  Julian:  How  many  institutions  have  made  an  alteration 
in  the  requirements  for  initiation  into  the  fraternity?  May  we  have  a 
show  of  hands  on  that?  A  lowering  in  the  grade  requirements?  (4 
raised  their  hands) 


Dean  Kinsel:  How  many  are  going  to  permit  fraternities  to  initiate 
during  the  summer? 

durimmii  Jidlan:  How  many  are  going  to  permit  fraternities  to 
initiate  during  the  summer?  (11  raised  their  hands) 

I  reported  that  we  have  changed  to  permit  students  to  be  initiated 
on  mid-semester  grades  in  the  second  semester  only.  I  don’t  think  the 
Interfraternity  Council  wanted  that.  Personally,  I  dont’  know  how  it 
is  going  to  woik  out.  In  our  institution  mid-semester  grades  are  usually 
lower  than  semester  grades,  because  our  faculty  use  it  as  a  club  to  whip 
the  students  into  line.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  going  to  work  out.  I 
think  there  are  two  sides  to  it.  If  you  can  make  a  student  work  to 
join  a  fraternity,  I  think  you  should  get  him  to  work  even  for  that. 

Are  there  any  further  questions?  Thank  you  very  much.  Dean 
Shipton.  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  report.  Dean  Mallett  of  the 
University  of  Iowa. 


Dean  Mallett:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  a  little  amazed  yesterday  at 
Joe  Park  and  John  Moseley.  I  agreed  entirely  with  Park’s  philosophy 
that  you  should  start  any  report  in  an  interesting  maimer,  but  I  was 
surprised  at  the  stories  they  told.  It  rather  perturbed  me  because  ap¬ 
parently  I  have  been  associating  with  the  wrong  group  in  this  organ¬ 
ization.  I  haven’t  heard  any  stories  I  could  tell  up  here. 


I  was  also  somewhat  abashed  at  the  keen  minds  of  the  two  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  Just  made  their  reports,  and  also  at  their  ambition.  They 
went  home  last  night  and  wrote  out  reports.  I  went  home  last  night 
and  went  to  bed.  Mine  will  be  purely  extemporaneous. 


The  group  of  colleges  over  5,000  met  in  room  215  at  approximately 
8:46.  Some  of  them  dribbled  in  after  that.  Dean  Fisher  was  Chairman, 
and  for  the  next  hour  and  a  half  we  had  a  general  gas  attack  upon  the 
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problems  in  colleges  over  5,000.  I  must  confess  that  w^en  I  got  up 
this  morning  and  began  to  lo<ric  over  the  notes,  I  felt  a  good  deal  like 
the  Negro  who  was  called  into  court  in  a  divorce  action  accused  of 
desertion.  The  Judge  asked  him  why  he  had  left  home,  and  he  said, 
“Well,  Judge,  that  woman  of  mine  Just  talked  me  to  death.” 

The  Judge  said,  “Well,  what  do  you  mean?”  He  said,  “Well  she 
talks  morning,  noon,  and  night,  all  day  long  and  all  night  long.”  The 
judge  said,  “What  does  she  talk  about?”  The  Negro  looked  at  him  and 
said,  “Well,  Judge,  I  don’t  know.  She  never  done  said.” 

Our  section  was  a  good  deal  like  that.  We  did  a  lot  of  talking,  but 
frankly  I  am  not  sure  what  we  did  say.  However,  we  covered  certain 
topics,  and  I  will  try  to  go  over  those  as  best  I 

The  first  question  that  wsm  raised  was,  “What  provision  has  been 
made  in  the  schools  Tepresented,  for  Japanese  students  who  may  be 
trajisferring  from  other  institutions,  and  who  wish  to  be  admitted?” 

I  think  it  was  clear  that  this  had  not  been  a  general  problem  which 
the  colleges  present  had  faced.  However,  where  the  problem  had  arisen, 
there  were  two  general  solutions. 

First,  certain  groups  of  institutions  are  not  admitting  Japanese 
students.  The  basis  for  this  decision  is  that  the  institutions  concerned 
are  near  war  plants,  war  industries,  or  various  other  locations  which 
are  vital  to  national  defense.  One  institution  indicated  that  they  were 
admitting  Japanese  students,  provided  they  measured  up  in  three  quali¬ 
fications:  First,  their  transcript  must  be  satisfactory;  second,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  had  to  give  its  approval  that  this 
individual  student  was  acceptable;  and  third,  that  the  student  concerned 
was  assured  of  adequate  financial  support  to  pursue  his  educatkmal 
program  at  that  institution. 

We  then  dropped  over  to  a  prolonged  discussion  of  certain  problems 
concerning  minority  groups  on  the  campus.  It  was  quite  apparent  that 
in  certain  areas  of  the  problem,  and  in  certain  institutions,  this  was  a 
very  grave  situation  at  the  present  time.  I  think  it  was  the  general 
consideration  of  the  group  that  the  problem  of  the  minority  groups  is 
changing,  and  that  when  the  war  is  over,  we  may  have  certain  prob¬ 
lems  arise  which  we  have  not  yet  had  to  fece. 

Ihe  third  problem  we  took  up  is  the  problem  of  orientation  of 
freshmen,  where  you  have  yoiir  freshmen  coming  in  gi'oups  of  1,000  to 
2,500.  Among  the  schools  represented,  some  of  them  have  a  required 
orientation  course;  others  have  a  volimtary  orientation  course.  In  some 
institutions  the  orientation  takes  place  primarily  before  registration, 
and  in  others  it  is  a  continuing  process,  starting  before  registration  and 
continuing  for  a  period  of  weeks  after  the  student  is  officially  regis¬ 
tered  in  classes.  Where  the  orientation  is  voluntary,  the  problem  is 
one  of  attendance.  How  do  you  get  the  students  to  attend  jpour  orienta¬ 
tion  program?  It  was  pointed  out  that  you  can  bring  in  the  best 
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speakers  you  can  find  and  still  your  attendance  tends  to  drop  off  as 
time  goes  on. 


Where  the  orientation  program  is  required,  one  of  the  problems 
aeema  to  be  to  maintain  a  quality  of  program  which  merits  the  re~ 
quired  attendance  of  every  student.  Some  of  the  suggestiona  which 
were  offered  to  help  in  meeting  the  problems  of  a  freshman  class  of 
this  size  were:  First,  to  have  the  upper  classmen  take  part  in  the 
orientati<m  program.  A  number  of  the  institutions  reported  that  the 
upper  classmen  do  take  part  in  the  orientation  program.  Freshmen 
are  broken  up  into  small  xmits,  and  these  juniors  or  seniors  act  as  their 
coimsellor  and  adviser  during  the  orientation  period 

Another  suggestion  was  to  break  the  group  up  into  colleges.  This 
is  done  with  some  regularity,  with  each  college  taking  the  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  orientation  of  its  own  group.  That  means,  of  course, 
that  in  some  colleges  they  have  a  good  orientation  program,  and  in  Uie 
same  university  in  other  colleges  there  will  be  no  orientation  program. 


The  third  suggestion  was  to  have  a  semi-official  announcement 
sent  out  along  with  the  admission  material  to  the  student,  this  an¬ 
nouncement  coming  from  the  Registrar’s  office,  and  because  of  the  very 
nature  of  its  official  form  it  tends  to  assure  the  attendance  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  orientation  program.  I  think  in  the  institution  where  this 
is  used,  the  orientation  program  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the  pre- 
registration  days. 

The  other  suggestion  made  was  to  use  a  coupon  book  with  tickets 
in  the  book  for  each  session  of  the  orientation  program.  The  tickets 
can  be  collected  as  they  come  in,  and  count  them  or  not,  as  you  see  fit. 

The  next  question  we  took  up  is  that  of  the  status  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  students  on  the  campuses  represented,  and  from  the  discussion  it 
appeared  that  the  activities  of  the  independent  students  center  aroxmd 
two  main  hubs:  First,  the  political  area,  and  secondly,  the  social  and 
recreational  area.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  independent  stu¬ 
dents  are  a  political  factor  on  most  campiises.  At  times  they  function 
purely  as  an  independent  group;  at  other  times  they  function  as  part 
of  a  coalition,  joining  up  with  certain  fraternities  or  other  organized 
groups  on  the  campus.  In  some  institutions,  proportionate  representa¬ 
tion  is  maintained  in  the  student  government  body,  so  that  the  political 
problem  of  the  independent  students  is  pretty  much  solved,  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  sure  of  equal  representation. 


In  the  social  and  recreational  areas,  the  big  problem  with  the  in¬ 
dependent  students  is  that  of  participation.  The  best  answer  that 
seemed  to  grow  out  of  last  night’s  meeting  was  that  you  must  organize 
your  independent  students  around  some  common  ground.  One  gentle¬ 
man  suggested  in  your  intramural  q>orts,  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  what  this  common  ground  is — ^whether  it  is  first  names,  places 
where  they  live — I  suppose  you  oould  take  color  of  hair  or  anything 
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else.  But  get  a  common  basis  around  which  you  can  organize  your 
students  for  your  intramural  programs. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  and  recommended  not  to  emphasize  the 
team  sports  in  your  intramural  programs,  but  rather  to  emphasize  the 
individual  sports,  and  in  your  individual  sports  to  mix  your  independtfit 
men  right  in  with  the  fraternity  men,  rather  than  having  separate 
leagues  in  separate  sections. 

Then  we  took  up  a  question  which  apparently  was  discussed  in  the 
other  groups  also:  What  is  the  trend  toward  required  physical  educa¬ 
tion  courses  for  the  men,  be  they  freshmen,  sophomores,  Jimiors,  or 
seniors?  I  think  that  all  the  institutions  represented  said  that  physical 
education  is  required  to  some  extent  and  in  some  form,  for  tiie  flxst 
and  second  year  students  At  one  institution,  physical  education  will 
be  required  five  days  a  week  beginning  next  fall,  I  believe,  of  every  male 
student  registered  on  the  campus.  Our  Naval  representative,  an  ex¬ 
colleague,  Dick  Rubottom,  pointed  out  that  it  is  possible,  through  a 
process  of  corrective  physical  education,  to  oorrect  many  of  the  physical 
factors  which  lead  to  a  man  being  rejected  from  the  armed  forces.  He 
even  mentioned  that  it  is  possible  to  cure  a  “June  bride”  heart  I  would 
suggest  that  you  ask  him  personally  what  that  is.  I  think  he  was  a 
little  hampered  in  his  definition  last  night  due  to  the  size  of  the  group, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  things  which  can  be  cured. 

It  was  also  pointed  out,  much  to  some  of  the  Illinois  representa¬ 
tives'  displeasure,  that  the  Board  of  Eklucation  of  this  institution  yes¬ 
terday  passed  a  requirement  that  not  only  must  all  students  pass  a 
physical  efficiency  test — and  if  they  cannot  pass  it,  take  physical 
education  courses  until  they  can — but  that  the  faculty  at  this  institution, 
and  the  administration,  I  believe,  also,  must  also  take  these  physical 
efficiency  tests,  and  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think  take  some  courses  until 
they  can  pass  them.  What  about  it,  Fred?  Is  tlmt  going  to  hinder  tiie 
functioning  of  the  University?  I  would  hate  to  see  it  tried  on  some 
campuses  I  know  of. 

The  next  question  we  took  up  is,  “What  is  being  done  for  the  for¬ 
eign  students  on  our  campus?”  I  am  not  sure  that  we  answered  a 
great  many  questions  in  this  particular  area.  It  was  evident  that 
there  are  foreign  students  representing  a  great  many  nations  still 
present  on  our  campuses.  The  point  was  brought  out  that  in  most 
of  the  institutions,  or  a  great  many  of  the  institutions  represented, 
scholarships  are  available  for  students  coming  from  the  Latin>' American 
coimtries.  However,  in  all  cases  where  those  scholarships  were  avail¬ 
able,  they  had  not  been  filled.  I  think  the  numbers  of  those  scholar¬ 
ships  used  is  relatively  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  available. 

It  was  brought  out  that  at  least  in  one  of  the  Institutions  the 
foreign  students  create  a  great  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  morals; 
that  that  institution  was  inclined  to  feel  that  the  foreign  student  was 
not  necessarily  a  desirable  citizen  of  the  campus. 
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Then  we  went  into  a  brief  cUacuseion  of  the  whole  program  of  u|^er 
classmen  acting  as  personnel  counsellors.  This  has  been  worked  with 
a  great  deal  of  success  in  certain  campuses.  I  bdieve  one  campus  is 
trying  out  a  new  program,  using  the  members  of  Phi  Elta  Sigma  as 
counsellors,  after  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  mature  and  develop 
They  feel  that  this  may  develc^  into  a  worthwhile  program.  Howevuv 
it  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  no  definite  conclusions  could 
be  drawn.  On  many  campuses,  both  academic  and  ncm-academic  prob¬ 
lems  are  handled  by  upper  classmen,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the 
personnel  offices. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  a  program  of  this  nature  isn’t  always 
sugar  and  cream.  It  is  entirely  possible  for  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  be 
done  to  a  freshman  student  through  upper  classmen  counselling,  if  the 
counsellor  is  not  properly  trained. 


Then,  in  closing,  one  question  was  raised,  and  the  group  which  I 
represent  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  Program  Committee  of  next 
year  that  something  of  this  nature  be  fltted  into  the  program  at  that 
time — ^the  question  of  handling  cases  of — I  believe  the  term  used  is 
"peculiar  behavior."  Included  in  that  were  such  problems  as  hmne- 
sexuality,  psychiatric  problems,  extreme  disciplinary  problems,  and 
that  type  of  thing.  It  was  felt  that  we  need  a  discussion  of  that  in  our 
whole  group,  to  find  out  how  other  people  are  handling  those  proUems, 
and  what  is  the  best  method  of  meeting  those  things  as  they  arise. 

In  closing,  I  would  say  that  the  group  I  think  was  unanimous  in 
feeling  that  this  might  be  the  last  meetii^  fojr  some  time  of  institu- 
ti<ais  of  5,000  and  over,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  it  is  the  last 
meeting  for  a  while  of  institutions  of  5,000  and  over,  that  I  personally 
feel  it  was  the  nwMt  successful  meeting  of  this  particular  group  that 
I  have  attended.  I  think  we  really  took  our  hsdr  down  last  night  and 
got  at  some  problems  and  talked  things  over  in  a  very  fine  manner. 

(Applause) 

Chairman  JaUao:  Was  the  feeling  that  there  might  not  be  any 
more  meetings  of  5,000  or  over  because  of  the  physical  fitness  of  the 
dean  of  men,  or  the  registration? 


Dean  Bfallett:  Mr.  (Chairman,  that  wasn’t  brought  up.  They  were 
disciused  at  widdy  separated  intervals,  and  I  am  not  sure  there  was 
any  particular  carry-over  in  the  minds  of  the  men  present. 

Chairman  dulian:  I  thought  the  institutions,  not  only  of  5,000  but 
all  the  instituticms,  might  adopt  the  same  resolution  that  the  Illinois 
Board  did,  and  that  might  have  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  deans’  meet¬ 
ing.  I  hope  not  Dean  Turner,  will  you  read  this  letter  that  you 
received? 

Secretary-Treaaurnr  Tninar:  This  letter  came  in  this  morning: 

"I  cun  sorry  but  at  tiie  last  minute  it  is  going  to  be  impossible 

for  me  to  attend  the  annual  meeting  of  the  NADAM  because 
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of  illness.  I  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  meeting  for  a 
long  time  with  much  anticipation.  Please  express  to  the  meet¬ 
ing,  if  you  wish  to,  my  best  wishes  for  a  most  valuable  con¬ 
ference.” 

That  was  signed  by  A.  C.  Zumbrunnen,  Dean  of  Students,  Southern 
Methodist  University  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

Chairman  Julian:  Now,  is  there  any  discussion? 

. . .  .Discussion  off  the  record. . . . 

Dean  Gardner:  I  haven’t  heard  covered  in  this  discussion  this  idea 
that  some  of  you  have  developed  of  these  defense  or  war  bond  efforts 
to  raise  money,  and  then  turn  it  into  a  fund  for  returning  soldiers.  I 
would  like  to  have  Rea,  here,  tell  us  for  just  a  moment  what  they  are 
doing  at  Michigan.  Michigan  has  been  doing  something,  I  understand, 
and  I  understand  some  of  the  rest  of  you  have. 

Chairman  Julian:  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Dean  W.  B.  Rea  (University  of  Michigan) :  This  is  quite  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  previous  topic,  and  I  am  rather  hesitant  to  talk  about 
what  we  are  doing  at  our  own  institution.  This  question  of  morale 
was  pretty  well  shredded  yesterday  afternoon,  and  at  the  risk  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  even  more  threadbare  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  have  been  very 

concerned  about  the  idea  of  maintaining  activities,  particularly  of  a 
social  nature  during  this  emergency  period.  That  is,  it  is  our  feeling 
that  planned  social  activities  are  practically  as  important  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  as  to  the  men  in  service,  and  we  have  operated  on  the  bcusis 
of  business  as  usual,  and  entertainment  the  same,  Mdth  the  aim  to  tie 
in  these  social  activities  with  the  various  defense  projects  It  has 
worked  out  quite  well  so  far. 

I  am  interested,  too,  in  learning  that  the  other  members  of  the 
group  are  actually  going  to  do — whether  they  are  going  to  curtail  their 
social  activities  or  whether  they  intend  to  permit  them  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  present  circumstances.  Now,  our  students  instituted 
recently  what  they  call  the  Bomber  Scholarship  Fund,  the  idea  being  to 
raise  $100,000  to  go  into  the  purchase  of  savings  bonds,  which  money 
would  ostensibly  be  used  for  defense  purposes.  The  bonds,  when  re¬ 
deemable,  would  constitute  a  scholarship  fund  which  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  ex-service  men,  with  certain  restrictions,  of  course. 

Now  that  was  very  warmly  received  by  the  students  on  the  campus. 
In  fact,  it  was  conceived  and  organized  by  them.  We  have  raised  in 
the  past  month  approximately  $4,000.  Fraternities  and  sororities  and 
dormitories  and  other  groups,  giving  parties,  have  added  a  special 
assessment  to  their  cost,  which  has  constituted  in  each  case  a  contori- 
bution  to  this  Bomber  Scholarship  Fund.  They  have  re-emphasizod 
their  parties  to  some  extent  with  respect  to  costs,  but  they  have  made 
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this  contribution.  They  have  also  conducted  campus  sales  of  defense 
stamps.  Their  last  one  sold  about  $800.00  to  $900.00  worth  of  stamps. 
And  that  has  worked  very  well — the  tie-in  between  the  social  activities 
and  the  defense  projects.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  well  received. 
We  have  had  some  promises  of  contributions  from  alumni  and  others. 

I  just  wondered  what  you  folks  are  going  to  do  with  your  social 
programs — whether  you  are  going  to  continue  them,  and  in  what  way 
We  have  talked  about  cutting  down  name  bands.  Do  you  plan  to 
carry  on  as  usual,  or  are  you  g'Oing  to  use  local  bands,  and  in  case  of 
fraternity  dances  use  recording  procedures  or  radios  instead  of  orches¬ 
tras?  What  is  the  general  trend?  We  talked  about  it  a  lot  yesterday, 
but  personally,  I  may  have  missed  the  boat,  but  I  didn’t  catch  the 
definite  decision. 


Oiairmon  Julian:  Thank  you.  Before  we  have  a  show  of  hands 
on  that  question,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  Dean  Thompson  from  the 
University  of  Iowa. 


Dean  C.  Woody  Thioinpson  (University  of  Iowa):  Right  after  Pearl 
Harbor  one  of  our  law  students  conceived  the  idea — think  it  was  his 
fiancee  who  got  the  idea,  and  he  took  credit  for  It — of  collecting  a  sum 
of  money  each  week  from  the  students,  I  think  It  is  a  dime  a  week  from 
each  of  the  students,  in  organizing  a  fund  that  can  be  used  similar  to 
the  Michigan  fund.  Maybe  Michigan  has  three  times  the  student  body^ 
This  sum  is  growing,  and  it  is  being  contributed  to  more  or  less  regu¬ 
larly  by  our  students.  Many  of  our  student  organizations  are  backing 
this  weekly  contribution.  Many  of  our  fraternities  are  assessing  a 
weekly  contribution  on  their  house  bill  and  paying  it  in. 


It  has  been  named  the  Phoenix  Fund,  and  will  be  used  as  gifts 
and  aid  to  students  who  return  from  military  service.  We  have  been 
quite  thrilled  by  the  way  the  thing  has  gone  over,  because  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  responses  received  on  the  part  of  men  and  women  on  our 
campus — that  is,  student  men  and  women.  Fraternity  groups,  non¬ 
fraternity,  every  kind  of  group,  has  contributed,  and  our  local  student 
defense  council  has  made  it  its  No.  1  program  for  pushing,  and  our 
women  coeds  have  pushed  it  very  definitely,  and  now  the  faculty  is 
contributing,  and  I  think  the  Service  Cilubs  in  Iowa  Oty  are  going  to 
contribute,  the  exact  sum  of  which  I  can’t  guess.  I  think  we  have 
passed  the  $1,500.00  mark  now,  and  it  is  being  invested,  of  course,  in 
defense  or  war  savings  bonds.  It  has  been  one  of  the  very  enthusiastic 
programs  of  tliis  year  on  the  campus  I  cannot,  however,  answer  the 
other  question  as  to  what  will  happen  to  our  social  program. 

Chairman  Julian:  Thank  you  very  much.  Do  you  wish  to  speak 
on  that  before  we  have  a  show  of  hands? 

Dean  Mallett:  I  attended  a  social  meeting  the  day  before  I 
left  the  campus  where  we  discussed  the  same  thing  you  had  regarding 
big  name  bands  and  cutting  doivn  the  price  of  tickets  and  so  on,  and 
we  came  out  with  just  exactly  nothing.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  will  go 
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on  in  about  the  same  way  we  have  been  operating  from  the  standpoint 
of  social  program.  I  should  say  we  did  cut  out  four  all-university 
parties,  but  part  of  that  was  forced  on  us  due  to  the  shortness  of  the 
school  year.  There  are  not  enough  weekends.  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
we  can  blame  on  the  defense  efforts  and  how  much  was  an  absolute 
necessity. 


Chairman  JuUan:  In  how  many  institutions  has  positive,  definite 
action  been  taken  to  reduce  the  social  program?  May  we  have  a  show 
of  hands?  Positive,  definite  action  for  this  purpose? 

Dean  Hubbell:  Positive,  definite  action  is  a  very  hard  definition. 

Chairman  Julian:  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  it. 


Dean  HnbbMl:  Would  you  include  in  that  where  you  encouraged  it  ? 


Chairman  Julian:  No.  I  mean  where  some  action  has  actually 
been  taken.  (12  raised  their  hands)  In  twelve  institutions,  deflnite 
action  has  already  been  taken  to  reduce  the  social  program.  Now,  then, 
wb  will  come  down  to  Dean  Hubbell's  question.  In  how  many  institu¬ 
tions  has  some  acti<»i  been  taken  to  encoiurage  the  reduction  of  social 
affairs,  both  in  number  and  in  magnitude?  (24  raised  their  hands)  In 
how  many  institutions  has  no  action  of  any  kind  been  taken  up  to 
this  time  ?  That  doesn’t  mean  there  won't  be  some  taken  in  the  future. 
But  up  to  this  time,  what  institutions  have  done  nothing?  Hold  up 
your  hands,  please.  (One  raised  his  hand)  Does  that  answer  the 
question  that  was  asked  about  this  matter? 

Dean  Bunn:  How  many  have  increased  their  social  activities? 

dmtmuui  JaUan:  We  will  have  a  show  of  hands  on  that  How 
many  have  increased  their  social  activities  due  to  the  situation?  (2 
raised  their  hands) 

Thank  you  very  much.  Dean  Mallett.  I  think  we  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  our  time. 

Dean  Paife:  May  I  suggest  a  variation  of  this  proposal  to  raise 
money  for  S(^olarship8  ?  Oitr  student  center  discussed  the  possibility 
of  beginning  a  campaign  for  contributions  from  the  student  body,  but 
felt  that  it  would  be  a  seasonal  affair  and  probably  would  start  off 
with  a  rush  and  then  drop  off.  They  decided  to  have  the  Board  of 
Trustees  add  a  dollar  to  the  tuition  each  quarter  an  put  that  aside  as  a 
fund  for  scholarships,  thus  assuring  themselves  of  about  110,000  a 
quarter  at  the  present  rate,  toward  such  a  fund. 

Chairman  Julian:  In  the  State  University  of  Ohio  the  students 
have  assessed  themselves  a  dollar  a  head  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  loan  fund — is  that  it? 

Dean  Pajrk:  A  scholarship  fund  for  ex-service  men. 


Chairman  Julian:  We  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  period  for 
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discussion  of  this  paper,  for  which  I  am  very  sorry  because  I  think  a 
great  deal  more  can  be  brought  out.  Now  we  will  have  a  report  from 
the  Section  on  Student  Employment  by  Dean  Nowotny,  University  of 
Touus. 


Dean  Nowotey:  Last  night  Ffed  did  stnnething  that  I  liked  very 
much,  when  he  read  a  spee<di  or  part  of  a  speech  that  Tommy  Arkle 
Clark  made  at  the  Gatlinburg  Convention.  I  hope  I  am  not  digressing 
too  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  say  that  many  people,  particularly 
old-timers,  might  wonder  why  there  hasn’t  been  a  letter  or  telegram 
from  Vic  Moore.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  he  is  really  a  sick  man.  He 
did  mention  the  names  of  some  people  he  wanted  me  to  greet  for  him 
personally,  including  all  the  men  who  have  attended  at  least  10  or  12 
conventions. 


Vic  is  here  in  i^iirit,  although  not  in  body,  because  he  is  really  a 
sick  man,  and  I  offer  that  not  as  an  apology  but  as  an  explanation.  But 
that  Irishman  has  some  qualifications  that  mean  a  lot  to  me.  As  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  as  a  youngster  in  this  business — and  I  have  got  a 
long  way  to  go,  as  you  will  agree — 1  have  learned  all  I  know  from 
that  man.  I  think  it  was  Steerforth  who  said  to  David  Copperfield: — 
“Please  remember  me  at  my  best  ”  1  am  going  to  remember  him  at 
his  best,  and  I  hope  his  best  will  ^  back  at  the  next  convention. 

Now  to  get  back  to  my  report  on  the  Student  Employment  Section. 
There  were  eight  of  us  present,  and  we  didn’t  represent  very  many 
schools.  We  didn’t  pass  any  resolutions,  but  file  main  topic  was  the 
effect  of  the  accelerated  program  on  student  employment.  If  we  are 
going  to  force  engineers  and  science  majors  to  stay  in  college  this 
summer,  or  make  it  pretty  tough  if  they  don’t,  where  are  they  going 
to  get  that  extra  3800.00  or  1400.00  that  they  usually  make  in  full-time 
summer  employment? 

Well,  we  found  out  that  two-thirds  of  the  people  represented  here 
come  from  institutions  that  have  loan  funds  that  are  Just  bulging  over. 
Earl  Miller  has  3100,000  that  hasn’t  been  touched,  and  fortunately  at 
our  University  we  have  had  a  lot  of  codicils  added  to  wills  that  have 
made  us  the  beneficiaries,  and  we  have  never  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel  in  our  loan  funds.  I  think  that  will  be  an  answer  for  more  funds, 
and  Dick  Rubottom  told  you  yesterday  about  some  yeoman  going  into 
the  service  at  3100.00  a  month.  1  think  a  man  going  into  a  Job  like 
that  is  a  good  risk  to  loan  more  nnoney  to,  and  I  think  that  increased 
loan  funds  and  increased  scholarships  will  take  care  of  a  lot  of  situa¬ 
tions. 

Then,  we  also  agreed  that  it  was  difficult  to  fill  the  Jobs  that  were 
now  available.  In  Urbana,  Austin,  Texas,  or  Columbus,  Ohio,  there 
are  filling  station  men  and  others  being  drafted,  and  a  lot  of  these 
organizations  find  it  necessary  to  break  Jobs  into  foujvhoiir  shifts  and 
less.  ‘Ihat  is  going  to  increase  the  munber  of  Jobs  in  all  areas — at 
least  those  that  were  present  last  night. 
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Then  we  got  off  on  the  subject  of  N.  T  A _ what  should  be  our 

attitude  about  N.  Y.  A.  We  agreed  not  to  pt^ent  any  resolution,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  members  of  the  Resolutions  CTommittee.  We  had  some 
resolutions  presented  to  us  from  Michigan,  and  some  from  Ohio  State, 
in  which  it  was  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  people  in  those  areas 
were  in  favor  of  continuing  the  N.  Y.  A.  as  it  was,  and  maybe  ask  for 
an  increase  to  cover  the  summer  schooL  Well,  most  of  us  present  last 
night  felt  it  wasn’t  quite  honest.  If  you  had  all  the  jobs  that  you 
needed  on  your  campus  and  couldn’t  find  boys  to  fill  them,  how  could 
you  defend  asking  the  government  to  continue  N.  Y.  A.,  without  cur¬ 
tailment,  or  even  increase  the  N.  Y.  A  funds? 


It  is  very  easy  for  a  college  president  or  somebody  else  to  say, 
“Well,  you  write  a  letter  to  your  Ck>ngressman  asking  him  to  increase 
the  N.  Y.  A.  or  keep  it  as  it  is.  Let  him  worry  about  that  thing.’’  But 
1  like  to  believe  that  the  $100,000  that  the  University  of  Texas  spent 
on  N.  Y.  A.  this  year,  at  leMt  part  of  that,  oould  be  spent  for  better 
purposes.  That  is  my  honest  feeling  about  it,  and  I  think  this  com¬ 
mittee  last  night  felt  about  like  this:  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  should  be 
curtailed,  or  continued  in  college  only  to  assist  students  who  are  train¬ 
ing  for  necessary  defense  work. 

We  could  defend  that  and  agree  on  it,  because  we  felt  there  were 
enough  part-time  jobs  and  loan  funds  and  other  things  to  take  care  of 
most  of  the  needy  cases.  I  don’t  know  what  yoiur  action  is  going  to  be 
on  the  floor  You  may  tear  me  limb  from  limb. 

The  other  thing  that  was  mentioned  was  the  part  of  the  part-time 
employment  official  in  coordinating  the  full-time  placement,  and  there 
again  you  have  different  problems  in  an  institution  of  1,000  students 
than  you  have  in  one  of  10,000.  In  an  institution  of  1,000  students, 
you  probably  have  a  senior  class  of  300  or  400,  and  it  is  possible  for 
the  dean  of  men  to  know  every  one  of  those  seniors  personally  and  know 
their  daddies  and  mothers  and  know  everything  about  them,  and  they 
can  do  a  good  job  of  placement.  Of  course,  right  now  is  no  time  to 
worry  about  placement,  because  an  engineer  isn’t  safe  on  the  streets, 
if  he  is  classified  as  4-F.  You  can’t  find  people  to  place.  But  we  are 
talking  about  the  long-range  view,  that  it  would  be  smart  for  an  alert 
dean  of  men  to  try  to  give  service  to  the  industrial  and  utility  organ¬ 
izations  in  your  state  or  in  the  area  that  your  institution  serves,  by 
at  least  offering  a  coordinating  agency  to  all  your  college  officials  and 
to  the  personnel  managers  of  industries  that  will  make  them  want  to 
come  to  your  college  and  institution  and  to  solicit  and  interview  your 
seniors.  And  in  our  opinion,  the  institution  that  isn’t  alert  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  placement  work  for  seniors  and  graduates,  and  that  dean 
of  men  is  a  little  bit  asleep  at  the  switch  who  doesn’t  do  something 
about  at  least  helping  to  coordinate  that  work. 

I  do  not  mean  to  have  a  high-powered  centralized  official  to  do  all 
the  placing  for  the  entire  University.  That  would  mcdce  for  poor  teach¬ 
ing,  would  make  for  poor  personnel  work — but  to  be  an  officer  who  can 
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coordinate  that  placing  activity,  so  that  when  a  man  comes  to  your 
campiis  and  he  wants  to  interview,  for  example,  young  women  for  sec¬ 
retarial  positions,  engineers,  or  accountants,  he  doesn't  have  to  go  to 
a  dozen  places.  He  can  get  one  official  to  help  him  make  the  inter¬ 
views  for  that  particular  visit. 

Oiainnan  Julian:  Thank  you,  Dean  Nowotny.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  show  of  hands 
with  reference  to  the  financial  situation  in  the  various  institutions.  In 
how  many  institutions,  through  the  medium  of  the  loan  funds  and  the 
student  aid  that  is  available  on  the  part  of  the  institution,  is  the  fin^- 
anclal  situation  so  satisfactory  that  N.  Y.  A.  is  not  needed?  (6  raised 
their  hands)  In  how  many  institutions  is  there  the  feeling  that  the 
N.  Y.  A.  should  be  continued?  (23  raised  their  hands) 

How  many  institutions  feel  that  it  would  be  all  right  to  reduce  the 
N.  Y.  A.  allotment? 

Dean  Bostwick:  You  mean  for  the  whole  country,  or  sections? 

CSiaIrman  Julian:  I  presume  that  the  N.  Y.  A.  Administration 
would  settle  that  matter.  That  has  been  discussed  a  great  many  times, 
and  they  always  say  they  can’t  sectionallze  it.  Let’s  have  the  count 
on  that  again,  for  those  who  say  it  is  all  right  to  reduce  the  N.  Y.  A. 
allotment.  (20  raised  their  hands) 


Dean  Congdon:  In  those  institutions  where  the  funds  are  so  flushed, 
shall  we  say,  are  they  able  to  grant  loans  or  aid  for  other  than  tuition  ? 


Ghainnan  Julian:  Dean  Miller,  what  about  that  in  California? 
Are  you  able  to  grant  loeuis  for  something  beyond  tuition? 

Dean  Miller:  Our  tuition  is  not  very  much.  It  only  amounts  to 
560.00  a  year,  530.00  a  semester,  and  we  make  loans  much  in  excess 
of  that 

dialmian  Jidian:  What  is  your  limit?  Do  you  have  one? 

Dean  Miller:  We  don’t  have  an  actual  limit.  The  loan  applied  for, 
however,  is  only  around  500.00  or  560.00  a  year,  on  the  average.  But 
we  make  a  good  many  loans  up  to  5250.00  or  5300.00.  We  have  a  com¬ 
bination  effect.  We  have  a  surplus  in  the  loan  funds.  That  meets  its 
natural  limit  in  the  fact  that  we  go  into  an  interview  with  ea(^  boy 
and  girl,  and  we  do  not  losui  to  a  student  more  than  he  or  she  actually 
needs.  That  is  a  matter  of  sound  practice.  We  could  encourage  them 
to  borrow  and  have  plenty  of  fimds,  but  we  don’t  do  that.  But  on  the 
N.  Y.  A.,  we  have  a  surplus  of  part-time  jobs  available  in  the  commun¬ 
ity,  and  we  just  voluntarily  cut  our  use  of  the  fimd  down  from  510,000 
a  month  which  they  offered  us,  down  to  about  53,000  a  month. 

Gbairman  Julian:  A  little  bird  who  claimed  he  had  inside  inform¬ 
ation  on  the  N.  Y.  A.  said  the  net  result  for  next  year  was  actually 
going  to  be  an  increase,  because  the  basis  of  allotment  of  funds  would 
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be  <m  the  baeia  of  enrollmente  of  laet  year,  and  we  aren’t  going  to  have 
as  many  students  next  year;  therefore  we  are  going  to  have  more 
instead  of  less. 


Dean  Bona:  In  oonneetion  with  this  discussion  of  employment 
and  loan  funds,  and  the  N.  T.  A.,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  another  con¬ 
sideration  that  should  come  before  us  at  this  time  whidi  may  be  of 
even  more  importance,  particularty  as  It  pertains  to  the  N.  T.  A.  or 
some  subsidy,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  of  that  kind.  The  military 
forces — and  I  think  we  will  be  apprized  of  that  this  afternoon  are 
working  out  programs  and  are  particularly  eager  that  those  individuals 
who  are  not  financially  able  to  go  ahead  with  college  education  shall 
not  be  deprived  of  training  which  will  permit  them  to  become  ^gible 
for  certain  phases  of  military  training.  Those  individuals  caimot  al¬ 
ways  take  advantage  of  the  jobs  that  we  are  holding  for  them.  In  our 
own  institution  we  have  curtailed  our  N.  T.  A.  about  20  per  cent  or  a 
little  more  than  that,  but  we  have  only  been  able  to  fulfill  two-thirds 
of  our  quota. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  still  needy  students,  and  quite  often  those 
needy  students  are  the  brilliant  students.  I  think  it  might  be  wise  for 
us  to  consider,  because  of  the  interests  of  the  government,  proposing 
some  situation  whereby  the  government,  through  scholarships — because 
no  institution  has  sufficient  scholacrtiips — they  might  use  this  money 
which  is  available  and  which  is  not  being  used  for  Jobs  through  the 
N.  Y.  A.  procedure  at  the  present — might  use  that  mcmey  to  encourage 
and  make  it  possible  for  these  excellent  students  to  go  ahead  with 
their  training,  and  thereby  as^st  in  this  war  effort  to  an  extent  that 
would  not  otherwise  be  possible. 

Chalnnaii  Jullaa:  Would  you  be  interested  in  making  a  motion 
that  that  be  referred  to  the  Resolutions  Committee  for  presentati<m? 

Dean  Bona:  If  that  is  the  procedure,  I  so  move. 

Chairman  Julian:  Is  there  a  second? 

_ The  moti<Mi  was  regularly  seconded - 

Chairman  Jufian:  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  suggestions  by  Dean  Bunn  be  referred  to  the  Reeoluti<ms 
Committee  for  consideration,  and  if  they  deemed  desiraldA  report  with 
their  other  resolutions.  The  proposition  as  I  get  it,  is  this:  that  the 
suggestion  be  made  that  since  the  need  for  N.  T.  A.  funds  for  actual 
employment  in  reoompense  for  services  rendered  seems  to  be  lower  in 
many  institutions,  that  the  questions  of  outright  scholardi4>s  by  the 
government  be  granted  from  the  funds  wMch  are  not  needed  for  N.  Y. 
A.  employment.  Is  that  a  correct  statement? 

Dana  Bonn:  Yes. 


Dean  Thompson  (Iowa):  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  point. 
Those  of  us  who  meet  the  dental  and  medical,  pharmacy,  and  engineer- 
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ing  atudents,  being  under  thin  accelerated  program,  although  we  can 
offer  him  part>time  wotIc,  many  of  them  do  not  know  how  to  ablve  the 
problem  of  the  matter  of  tuition.  At  Iowa,  |15.00  a  semester  is  given, 
and  I  think  some  such  aid  as  that  for  the  boys  now  forced  under  the 
acoetarated  program  wih  certainly  he  justified.  Ih  the  six  yeara  that  I 
have  wocked  with  the  matter  of  loans  and  student  aid  at  Iowa  CSty, 
I  have  never  seen  the  cuxkount  as  large  being  asked  for  mi  the  part  of 
naedical,  dental,  pharmacy,  and  engineering  students,  lliey  idmply  can¬ 
not  go  out  and  make  enough  during  the  summer  year,  and  our  program 
doesn’t  subokUze  them  adequately. 

Dean  W.  P.  Uoyd  (Brigham  Young  University):  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  CoUege  Work  Council  in  Utah,  this  same  problem  came 
before  us.  I  think  most  of  us  were  smnewhat  favorable  to  it.  At  least 
we  were,  at  first.  The  difficulty  we  faced  was  that  there  is  a  very 
sensitive  attitude  in  national  circles  about  the  N.  T.  A.  becoming  any¬ 
thing  but  a  work  program.  It  is  not  a  gift  nor  a  grant,  and  we  may 
run  into  exceptional  difficulties  in  attempting  to  change  its  original 
basis.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  get  John  Bunn’s  interpretation  of  that. 
But  if  that  is  it,  we  had  difficulty  in  attempting  the  same  thing. 

Dean  Bvsui:  A  word  of  explanation.  I  think  the  point  broi^ht  out 
here  about  the  accelerated  program  is  certainly  important.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  present  N.  Y.  A.  program  as  passed  by  Congress  would 
not  permit  the  procedure  that  has  been  suggested.  I  am  not  at  all  in 
favor  of  the  present  N.  Y.  A.  program  as  it  is  administered  because  1 
think  it  tends  to  set  up  a  dual  type  of  education,  and  of  course  we  all 
know  that  the  American  Council  of  Education  has  just  recently  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  important  brochure  discussing  that  particular  point,  and 
very  intensely  going  into  the  whole  matter  and  strongly  recommending 
that  the  whole  procedure  ccone  through  Mr.  Studebaker’s  office,  in 
order  that  it  be  administered  as  such  other  educaticmal  matters  are 
administered — through  the  states  and  the  localitiee. 

But  my  point  was  that  this  is  a  departure  from  the  present  phil¬ 
osophy  with  respect  to  N.  Y.  A.,  and  whether  it  is  N.  Y.  A.  or  what  it 
is,  I  don’t  think  it  is  important  The  point  is,  here  is  a  philosophy  and 
here  is  an  idea  that  we  have  got  to  take  into  consideration  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  just  as  good  government  investment  towards  the 
war  efforts  in  many  cases  as  an  investment  in  some  of  our  defense  in¬ 
dustries,  and  that  would  be  the  way  I  would  look  at  the  whole  proposi¬ 
tion. 


Dean  Oongdon:  I  think  it  is  always  dangerous  to  appear  in  the 
guise  of  one  giving  advance  information,  but  I  think  I  should  report 
what  Dr.  Limd  of  the  Office  of  Ekiucation  reported  to  a  large  groiq>  in 
our  area  last  week;  namely,  that  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Oom- 
mtaskm  of  the  A.  C.  T.  that  loan  funds  do  become  available  for  loan 
sources  for  students  who  will  not  be  otherwise  able  to  continiio  with 
the  accelerated  program  had  at  that  time  been  placed  before  Oie  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget  for  approval,  and  he  expected  that  very  soon  there 
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would  be  a  bill  presented  to  Cons;reas  making  such  funds  available  for 
loans,  with  very  small  interest,  and  repayable  later  on  the  installment 
plan,  to  any  students  who  wanted  to  follow  the  accelerated  program 
but  who  otherwise  would  not  be  able  to  follow  the  program.  That  is 
from  Dr.  Lund  of  tlie  Office  of  Eklucation. 


Chairman  Julian:  Are  you  ready  for  the  question?  As  many  as 
favor,  make  known  by  tlie  usual  sign.  Opposed?  Let’s  have  a  standing 
vote.  As  many  as  favor  the  motion,  please  stand  up.  (21  arose)  As 
many  as  are  opposed,  please  stand  up.  (14  arose)  The  motion  is  carried. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Tomer:  I  would  like  to  introduce  Ueut^iant 
Fred  Hall,  who  comes  out  of  the  St.  Louis  Naval  Office,  but  we  claim 
him  as  a  faculty  member  up  here  at  the  University  of  Illinois  because 
he  is  up  here  all  the  time.  He  is  a  Yale  man  who  has  certainly  taken 
close  hold  on  the  campus  here.  He  lives  in  fraternities  all  the  time 
while  on  the  campus  and  he  is  a  great  friend.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
room  is  Vei-ne  Kretchmer,  who  is  Manager  of  the  Illini  Union. 


_ Recess. . . . 

- President  Corbett  resumed  the  Chair.... 

President  Corbett:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  Wo 
are  a  little  behind  schedule,  and  we  want  to  ask  you  to  convene  again 
at  1:30. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  Sage  of  Charles  River  is  not  with  us,  but 
he  has  sent  a  representative  of  that  very  unique  institution,  who  1  think 
will  do  his  best  to  hold  up  the  traditions  of  M.  I.  T.  We  have  had  a 
problem  before  us  as  to  what  our  youngsters  should  do  as  extra-curricu¬ 
lar  activities,  and  I  think  Mr.  Arthur  Watson  is  going  to  tell  us  about 
something  that  is  a  little  bit  unusual  in  the  way  of  extra-curricular 
activities.  He  is  wired  for  sound  and  light  and  plumbing  and  all  the 
facilities.  I  hope  they  work  all  right.  Mr.  Wats<nu  (Applause) 

Mr.  Arthur  Watson:  Thank  you.  Dean  Corbett  Dean  Turner  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Conference  of  Deans:  I  am  sure  that  Dean  Lobdell  Is 
sorry  he  can’t  be  here,  and  it  is  only  because  our  Commencement  cere¬ 
monies  begin  tomorrow  that  he  is  absent. 

In  the  first  place,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  an  expert  in  hobby  shops. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  never  seen  any,  and  only  indirectly  have 
heard  of  a  couple,  besides  the  one  at  M.  I.  T.  That  one  Just  grew  like 
Topsy.  Most  of  my  ideas  in  regard  to  hobby  shops  and  hobby  shop 
students  are  after  thoughts — the  result  of  taking  accoimt  of  stock  after 
four  years  of  muddling  through,  as  you  might  say. 


We  started  in  the  fall  of  1937.  I  think  the  idea  came  orlgUuul) 
from  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  then  the  vice-president  of  the  Institute.  Dr. 
Bush  wanted  to  provide  a  hole-in-the  wall  where  students  of  inventive 
instincts  could  feel  free  to  go  to  put  their  own  ideas  into  three  dimen¬ 
sions.  It  was  expected  that  the  appeal  would  be  largely  to  freshmen 
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and  sophomores  to  whom  the  i^ops  of  the  professional  courses  are 
not  accessible. 


I  was  commissioned  to  see  the  thing  through.  The  first  step  was 
to  get  together  a  group  of  students  interested  in  craftsmanship — a  group 
of  potential  Franklins.  I  had  been  teaching  Ekiglish  classes,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  my  recruits  were  former  students  that  I  knew  would  co 
operate  with  me.  That  is  one  reason  the  first  chapter  of  the  Hobby 
Shop’s  history  was  successful. 

I  started  with  a  group  of  10  or  12  boys,  a  small  space  of  not  morsi 
than  200  square  feet,  and  a  thousand  dollar  appropriation.  With  the 
boys  advising  me,  I  bought  machines  and  ordered  the  service  instaUa- 
tions.  Friends  in  other  departments  presented  tools,  and  that  helped 
considerably,  as  the  appropriation  went  very  quickly.  The  boys  went 
right  to  work  setting  up  machines,  building  benches  and  shelves,  and 
exercising  their  ingenuity  throughout.  Probably  this  begfinning  was 
the  saving  grace  of  oiur  experiment. 

As  time  went  on  and  more  boys  became  interested,  I  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  have  an  organization  to  perpetuate  the  idea  of  student 
responsibility,  with  the  students  taking  care  of  the  shop  policies  and 
activities  and  considering  the  shop  as  their  own.  The  boys  did  not 
respond  to  the  suggestion.  “We  are  getting  along  all  right,”  they  said. 
“We’re  having  a  good  time  and  are  good  friends.  We  are  accomplishing 
things.  Why  start  something  new  when  everything  is  perfectly  all 
right?” 

That  happy-go-ducky  condition  iwent  on  for  a  while.  But  in  the  fall 
of  '38  we  had  a  series  of  accidents.  One  boy  cut  his  finger  on  the  cir¬ 
cular  saw  and  had  to  have  three  stitches  taken.  Next,  two  of  the  boys 
decided  that  mixing  plaster  by  hand  was  too  slow  a  process  and  that 
mechanical  stirring  by  means  of  the  drill  press  would  be  desirable.  As 
a  result  there  was  a  tremendous  shower  of  white  plaster  all  over  the 
Hoibby  Shop.  Finally,  one  mocndne'  a  deep  gash  mysteriously  appeared 
in  the  vise  of  our  milling  machine. 


I  was  disturbed  about  this  last  accident.  I  tried  to  find  out  who 
had  caused  it  and  how  it  had  been  done,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Finally, 
the  student  who  was  the  natural  leader  of  the  crowd  appeared,  saw  the 
gash,  and  was  greatly  excited.  This  was  his  machine.  This  was  his 
shop.  He  did  some  investigating,  but  couldn’t  find  out  who  had  done 
the  deed.  So  then  his  only  answer  was,  “Let’s  organize.”  Since  that 
time,  we  have  had  quite  a  strong  and  reasonably  independent  student 
organization. 


'That  is  the  way  the  shop  has  been  all  the  way  through.  I  have 
stood  by,  and  the  students  have  regulated  their  own  destinies.  The 
growth  has  come  through  opportunities  seized.  The  great  benefit  of  the 
growth  is  that  young  craftsmen  have  been  able  to  get  together  and 
develop  whatever  organizational  ability  exists  in  the  group.  Craftsmen 
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generaUy  are  individualiata — potential  Franklins  very  much  so. 

We  have  no  claascs  or  formal  instruction.  Until  the  draft  troubled 
us,  we  had  a  young  machinist  in  chazge  of  the  shop  full  time.  He  was 
a  great  pal  of  the  students,  and  he  gave  instructi<m  or  advice  when  it 
was  wanted.  But  on  the  whole  the  shop  is  an  informal,  ftee-and-easiy 
place.  When  one  of  the  students  has  a  proUem  regarding  a  certain 
operation,  a  huddle  generally  results.  The  boys  rush  to  the  focus  ci  at¬ 
tention,  give  advice,  and  something  always  cornea  out  of  it.  This  is 
one  of  many  ways  that  these  individualists  are  profiting  by  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  by  the  spirit  we  have  in  the  shop. 

I  will  tell  you  a  story  to  illustrate  this  point.  We  received  as  a 
present  from  one  of  the  depcurtments  an  old  fashioned  lathe.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  not  in  working  order,  as  one  of  the  important  gears  had  lost 
a  tooth.  The  boys  were  pleased  with  the  gift,  however.  They  set  up 
the  lathe,  and  decided  to  make  a  new  gear  themselves.  Two  of  them 
went  into  a  huddle.  I  went  past  them  as  they  were  huddling,  and  said, 
“Can  I  be  of  any  help?”  They  told  me  politely  1  wasn’t  particulariy 
wanted.  So  they  went  ahead  and  made  the  gear.  But  they  counted 
holes  rather  than  spaces  on  the  dividing  head,  and  the  gear  came  out 
with  an  extra  half  tooth.  They  tried  again,  of  course,  and  the  last 
attempt  came  out  all  right. 

That  is  the  way  we  do  things.  I  think  a  great  deal  is  gained 
through  the  boys  being  given  the  (^portunity  to  test  their  initiative 
and  resourcefulness,  and  to  leam  from  one  another  and  from  experience. 

Now  let’s  have  some  pictures,  and,  as  my  comments  will  be  very 
Informal  please  interrupt  me  any  time  you  have  something  to  ask. 

(Slide)  ’This  is  the  none  too  imposing  entrance  to  the  shop.  It  is 
down  in  the  basement  and  probably  Fred  ’Tumer  will  tell  you  that  he 
was  surprised  when  he  went  down  there.  We  have  a  pretty  fine  In¬ 
stitute  and  you  would  naturally  Uiink  the  Hobby  Shop  would  be  the 
most  modem  place  in  the  world,  with  the  finest  eqxiipment  all  scientific¬ 
ally  arranged.  Instead,  it  is  very  much  like  a  cellar  workshop  at  your 
home,  but  on  a  larger  scale. 


(Slide)  This  is  one  end  of  the  carpenter  shop.  I  speak  of  car¬ 
penter  shop,  machine  shop,  and  so  on.  All  of  them  are  in  one  large 
room  about  half  the  size  of  this  hall,  but  we  have  different  sections  in 
which  the  machines  and  tools  are  grouped.  In  addition,  there  is  an¬ 
other  large  room  which  is  our  photographic  darkroom.  There  were 
two  things  I  wanted  to  show  you  here,  the  result  of  student  ingenuity. 
One  is  the  bottle  rack,  which  one  of  the  boys  spent  much  time  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  constructing. 


Also,  you  can  see  the  plane  rack,  with  the  planes  standing  on  the 
shelves.  There  are  grooves  in  the  shelves  to  take  care  of  the  blades. 
On  each  plane  there  are  the  lettera  <’H.  B.”,  printed  tai  red.  We  devised 
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a  system  of  having  all  the  tools  in  the  carpenter  shop  red,  all  those  in 
the  machine  diop  green,  and  so  on.  We  had^ZTs"  painted  on  all  of  them. 
As  you  come  in  the  door,  the  first  thing  you  see  is  the  plane  rack,  and 
oris^nally  it  was  covered  with  red  until  one  of  the  boys  said, 

“That  reminds  us  too  much  of  that  place  called  Harvard.”  So  we  had 
to  change  “H”  to  an  S”. 


(Slide)  This  is  a  spontaneously  posed  picture  in  the  machine  shi^. 
One  of  the  boys  climbed  up  on  a  machine  to  get  a  better  view  of  things. 
In  the  background,  light  about  in  the  center,  you  will  see  a  little  elec¬ 
tric  furnace.  This  was  made  by  one  of  the  boys  for  annealing  the 
sheet  copper  we  used  in  metal  spinning.  He  did  a  great  deal  of  mathe¬ 
matical  calculation  to  get  a  certain  o(mtrolled  temperature  in  the  ftir- 
nace,  and  asked  for  a  certain  type  of  refractory  brick.  The  completed 
furnace  has  seldom  been  used.  If  somebody  wants  to  anneal  copper, 
he  simply  takes  the  blow  torch.  But  at  least  the  furnace-builder  had 
some  fim  and  satisfaction. 

As  for  forging,  we  have  a  good  anvil  and  a  professional  set  of 
forging  tools,  but  for  the  forge  itself  we  have  simply  a  pile  of  bricks, 
and  there  sigain  we  have  student  ingenuity.  Each  boy  thinks  he  knows 
how  to  construct  the  forge  better  than  the  other  fellow.  When  he  wants 
to  do  some  forging,  he  piles  the  bricks  up  according  to  his  own  scientific 
method.  He  sticks  the  blow  torch  In  here,  and  he  puts  a  biuisen  burner 
in  here,  and  he  does  an  excellent  Job  of  forging.  The  next  boy  comes 
along  and  tears  it  all  down. 


(Slide)  This  picture  gives  us  a  good  general  view  of  a  part  of  the 
shop.  In  back,  where  the  boy  is  peeking  out  of  the  door,  is  a  dust-proof 
room  where  we  have  gem  grinding  and  book  binding  equipment  and  also 
a  bench  for  paint  and  varnish  jobs. 

(Slide)  This  is  in  our  printing  shop.  The  students  print  their 
Christmas  cards,  calling  cards,  and  stationery.  A  good  many  student 
organizations  print  posters,  theatrical  programs,  and  so  on.  This  par¬ 
ticular  picture  shows  the  gang  in  the  act  of  publishing  their  weekly 
newspaper  called  the  Tech  Hobby.  We  are  just  finishing  our  second 
year  of  the  newspaper,  devoted  solely  to  Hobby  Shop  news.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  a  one-page  sheet,  and  It  takes  the  tMjrs,  a  gxeiiq>  of  4  or  6  of  them, 
about  8  or  10  hours  to  set  the  type  by  hand  and  do  the  press-work.  I 
think  they  do  pretty  well  to  dig  up  interesting  stories  about  the  shop 
activities  and  get  the  paper  out  as  often  as  they  do.  We  have  averaged 
about  8  or  9  issues  every  15-week  term. 

The  newspaper  crowd  never  concerns  itself  about  the  paper  until 
some  time  on  Saturday,  and  then  has  to  start  from  scratdi  without 
even  an  Idea  for  a  story  in  mind.  As  a  result,  each  Issue  Is  a  tour  de 
taren,  ending  often  as  late  as  six  o’<dook  Sunday  morning.  I  have  tried 
urging  the  students  to  systematize  the  project  and  prepare  and  do  some 
of  their  work  ahead  of  time — ^but  to  no  avail.  "There  wouldn't  be  any 
fun,”  they  say.  And  after  all,  if  they  weren’t  staying  around  the  Hobby 
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Shop  until  six  in  the  morning,  they  would  be  staying  out  all  night 
somewhere  else.  The  crowd  is  quite  serious  about  the  Tech  Hobby,  and 
no  issue  has  failed  to  come  out  on  time  once  it  has  been  started. 


I  brought  some  of  the  copies  of  the  Tech  Hobby  with  me.  If  any 
oi"  j’ou  would  like  to  have  them  as  souvenirs  or  to  look  them  over,  they 
will  be  here  after  my  talk.  The  boys  this  week  are  getting  out  a  four- 
page  issue.  They  are  trying  to  show  me  they  can  do  something  big 
when  I  am  away;  also,  we  have  just  instituted  a  new  kind  of  color 
screen  process,  and  tliey  are  quite  anxious  to  try  it  out.  (Joodness 
knows  when  they  are  going  to  finish  the  paper.  It  will  be  some  time 
Monday  morning,  I  am  afraid. 


(Slide)  This  picture  shows  one  of  the  shop  leaders  working  on  a 
pair  of  stroboscopic  lamps  for  high  speed  photography.  It  represents 
the  best  type  of  shop  project,  for  this  student,  a  very  fine  electrical 
gadgeteer,  assembled  a  group  of  freshmen  to  build  the  lamps,  and, 
through  his  push  and  his  ftlendlinese,  succeeded  in  turning  out  an  ex¬ 
cellent  product.  Professor  Edgerton,  who  developed  at  Tech  this  light- 
source  for  high  speed  photography,  is  a  great  pal  of  the  shop  students, 
and  he  contributed  the  necessary  parts  and  advised  on  the  circuit. 

(Slide)  This  high-speed  photography,  showing  the  breaking  of  a 
light'-bulb,  was  the  first  taken  in  the  shop  with  our  stroboscopic  units. 
A  mechanical  device  caused  the  units  to  flash  at  the  moment  of  impact 
between  the  rod  and  the  bulb.  The  exposure  was  about  1-300,000  of 
a  second. 


This  picture  leads  to  the  subject  of  Technology’s  Open  House,  held 
generally  once  every  two  years.  It  is  a  day  when  all  the  laboratories 
are  open,  when  special  exhibits  are  put  on,  and  swarms  of  people  from 
greater  Boston  attend.  The  Hobby  Shop  students  take  a  prominent  part 
and  stage  an  elaborate  and  varied  show  of  their  own.  One  of  their  best 
stunts  at  our  last  Open  House  involved  the  use  of  this  lamp-breaking 
de\'ice  and  the  stroboscopic  units.  The  apparatus  was  placed  in  a 
huge  box  about  six  feet  long,  six  feet  wide  and  a  foot  high,  mounted  on 
a  table.  Visitors  were  asked  to  put  their  cameras  in  the  open  end  of 
the  box  and  thus  take  their  own  high-speed  photographs  of  the  bulb- 
smashing.  The  group  of  students  who  ran  this  particular  show  had  a 
busy  and  hilarious  time  of  it;  some  300  bulbs  were  smashed  during 
the  day, 

(Slide)  A  student  is  here  building  a  volt-ohmmeter  of  several 
ranges.  It  has  always  been  my  policy  never  to  buy  anything  for  the 
students  that  they  can  build  themselves.  When  there  was  a  demand 
for  electrical  measuring  devices,  I  bought  two  foundation  meters,  and 
the  students  designed  and  put  together  the  circuits. 

(Slide)  We  have  had  many  miniature  gasoline  engines  built  in 
the  shop  for  model  airplanes  and  model  motorboats.  Most  of  them  have 
been  built  from  published  plans,  but  the  one  in  this  picture  embodied 
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an  original  design  on  the  part  of  the  builder.  It  ran  beautifully  when 
its  master  controlled  it. 


(Slide)  This  is  an  uncompleted  miniature  Diesel  engine,  left  by 
a  student  who  graduated  last  spring.  The  student  had  all  the  will¬ 
power  and  initiative  in  the  world,  and  his  mechanical  ingenuity  was 
demonstrated  not  only  in  the  Hobby  Shop  but  also  in  his  professional 
courses.  He  was  independent  too,  and  although  one  of  his  professors 
tried  to  discourage  him  from  attempting  to  build  a  Diesel  on  a  minia¬ 
ture  scale,  he  was  bound  he  woud  make  the  experiment.  The  unfinished 
model  is  a  beautiful  job  of  machinery,  much  admired  by  all  who  see  it, 
and  I  regret  it  was  not  completed,  as  1  feel  there  was  a  good  chance 
that  the  student  might  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  results  he  wanted. 


(Slide)  The  student  shown  here  brought  his  great-grandfather’s 
sea  chest  into  the  shop  for  refinishing.  He  decided  to  paint  a  picture 
of  a  ship  on  the  inside  of  the  cover  in  accordance  with  the  old  usage. 
It  was  one  of  the  rare  artistic  projects  we  have  had. 

(Slide)  The  mathematical  demonstration  shown  in  this  slide  brings 
up  another  important  phase  of  the  Shop’s  activities.  My  chief  job  at 
Technology  is  developing  museum  exhibits,  and  the  shop  serves  as  our 
museum  workshop.  While  most  of  the  exhibit  work  is  done  by  staff 
members  and  employees,  the  students  themselves  have  contributed  a 
great  deal  on  a  voluntary  basis.  One  student  designed  and  built  the 
demonstration  shown  here,  repi'esenting  the  generation  of  a  hyperboloid. 
When  a  button  is  pressed,  the  straight  diagonal  steel  rod  in  the  device 
on  the  left  and  the  curved  steel  rod  in  the  one  on  the  right  both  spin 
around.  The  flashing  of  a  stroboscope  multiplies  many  times  the  images 
o^  the  revolving  rods,  and  the  methods  of  generating  a  hyperboloid  by 
the  straight-line  and  by  the  curved  line  become  quite  clear. 

(Slide)  This  diorama  of  an  old  New  England  pottery  is  one  of  a 
pair  of  dioramas  built  in  the  shop  for  our  museum.  They  both  were 
on  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Pair.  The  students  showed  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  building  of  these  dioramas. 

(Slide)  This  is  a  diorama  of  the  Sandwich  glass  factory,  mate 
of  the  pottery. 


(Slide)  Our  biggest  problem  in  the  building  of  the  glass  factory 
was  representing  the  bricks  of  the  walls,  floor,  and  chimneys.  After 
many  futile  experiments,  the  problem  was  solved  when  one  of  the  boys 
made  the  grooving  tools  shown  in  this  slide.  The  tools  look  like  rakes, 
as  you  see.  You  will  notice  that  the  frames  were  made  out  of  scrap 
from  our  junk  pile,  but  the  spacings  between  the  teeth  of  the  rakes 
are  accurate  to  within  a  thousandth  of  an  inch,  and  the  cutting-edges 
of  the  teeth  are  ground  with  great  care  to  a  uniform  curvature, 

(Slide)  This  is  the  miniature  glass  press  which  is  a  part  of  our 
glass  factory  diorama.  Its  fine  workmanship  will  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  realized  this  machine  is  only  six  inches  high.  The  student  who 
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made  it  wwked  from  a  patent  drawing,  and  its  moving  parts  are  so 
accurately  machined  and  balanced  that  one  could  actually  make  minia^ 
ture  pressed  glassware  with  it 

(Slide)  Another  occasional  activity  for  the  Hobby  Shop  students 
is  the  cooperation  they  give  me  when  I  am  called  upon  to  put  on  an 
exhibition  of  one  sort  or  another.  The  slide  shows  a  part  of  a  scien> 
tific  booth  which  we  set  up  for  a  Book  Fair  in  the  Boston  Garden,  our 
largest  arena.  The  students  enjoy  the  hubbub  of  an  exhibit  especially 
when  they  can  demonstrate  and  explain.  The  fact  that  there  is  a  per¬ 
sonnel  and  an  enthusiasm  available  eases  many  problems. 

(Slide)  Here  is  a  slide  showing  a  little  experiment  we  have  tried 
in  teaching  the  right  and  the  wr^cmg  way  of  handling  certain  tools.  Of 
course,  this  student  in  the  picture  would  surely  lose  a  finger  if  that 
circular  saw  were  running,  and  the  cut-off  piece  of  wood  would  fly  into 
his  face.  He  is  showing  everything  possible  that  could  be  done  wrong. 

(Slide)  The  man  shown  here  is  cutting  the  same  piece  of  wood  in 
the  correct  way,  though  he  has  the  appearance  of  carving  a  turkey 
rather  than  of  doing  a  bit  of  wood-sawing.  I  don’t  think  many  boys 
would  go  through  the  performance  of  taking  all  the  precautimis  shown 
here,  but  the  point  is  to  discourage  them  from  playing  with  such  small 
pieces  of  wood  on  the  circular  saw.  It  is  curious  how  shy  the  students 
are  of  doing  any  hand  operation,  and  they  are  certainly  ingenious  In 
their  efforts  to  figure  out  how  to  do  automatically  or  by  machine  some 
little  job  that  would  take  them  three  minutes  with  a  hand  tod.  They 
will  spend  fifteen  minutes  in  the  figruring-out,  and  another  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  in  arguing  with  the  others  about  it. 

(Other  slides  shown) 

This  completes  my  black-and-white  pictures,  but  I  have  a  few  od- 
ored  ones  I  should  like  to  show  you.  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  change  the  cameras  over,  I  should  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Dean  Bunn:  Where  is  the  shop  located? 

Mr.  Watson:  It  is  in  the  main  school  building.  At  Tech,  practically 
all  the  laboratories  and  classrooms  are  imder  one  roof,  and  the  shop  Is 
located  there. 

Dean  Bunn:  What  are  the  qualifications  to  get  in? 

Mr.  Watson:  There  are  no  qualifications.  Any  student  is  wdoome. 
Some  of  the  boys  have  keys, — those  who  are  high  in  the  organisa¬ 
tion  and  who  are  trustworthy — and  they  come  in  nights  and  Sundays 
or  whenever  they  wish  to. 

Dean  Cloyd:  What  about  students  being  hurt? 

BIr.  Watson:  We  haven’t  had  many  accidents.  I  am  keeping  my 
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fingers  crossed.  Of  course  accidents  are  always  possible.  We  have 
gas  and  oxygen,  and  quite  often  I  have  gone  in  and  smelled  the  gas. 
The  circular  saw  and  the  band  saw  are  not  baby  machines,  and  we  have 
high  voltage.  About  all  we  can  do  is  instill  in  the  stiidents  a  sense  of 
responsibility. 

Dean  Park:  How  do  you  defray  the  cost? 

Bfr.  Wataon:  That  is  done  by  the  Institute.  We  have  an  annual 
appropriation.  Also,  the  student  organization  has  its  own  fund.  They 
pay  75  cents  a  year.  They  spend  some  of  their  money  buying  extra 
equipment,  some  of  it  for  parties,  or  things  tiiat  contribute  to  their 
own  club  projects. 

Dean  Culley:  How  many  boys  actually  participate  in  that  work? 


Mr.  Watson:  In  the  club  itself  we  have  about  75  members — that 
is,  boys  who  pay  dues.  In  addition  to  those  we  have  all  sorts  of  tran¬ 
sients.  We  have  some  thesis  work  going  on,  and  also  some  repairing. 
I  shoiild  say  there  is  an  average  of  about  10  or  15  boys  who  use  the 
shop  every  day  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half  each. 


Dean  Cnlley:  Do  you  allow  any  boys  to  use  it  for  money-making 
work? 

Mr.  Wataon:  No,  we  don’t  allow  that  There  was  one  boy  using 
the  darkroom  quite  a  bit  and  I  finally  took  him  to  <Hie  side  and  asked 
what  he  was  doing.  I  found  he  had  quite  a  photographic  business  in 
his  home  neighborhood.  That  is  the  only  time  the  question  has  come  up. 

Dean  Linkins:  Do  I  understand  boys  can  come  in  there  any  time 
without  any  supervision  at  all? 

Mr.  Watson:  There  is  a  man  in  the  shop  who  is  hired  to  supervise 
the  shop.  He  is  there  from  9  to  5  every  day.  But  the  boys  who  have 
keys  are  permitted  to  come  in  fmy  time  they  want,  and  of  course  those 
are  students  who  know  the  game.  I  let  them  bring  in  their  friends  if 
they  wish  to,  knowing  that  everything  will  be  all  right. 

Dean  C.  W.  Knox  (Ohio  University):  Do  you  keep  a  record  of 
their  activities  so  you  can  use  that  as  a  matter  of  reference? 


Mr.  Watson:  Yes.  Quite  often  a  boy  has  proved  his  worth  in  the 
shop,  and  this  has  helped  him  in  getting  a  job  later  on.  I  keep  in  touch 
with  our  Placement  Bureau. 


Dean  Stratton:  I  have  been  interested  for  a  number  of  years  in 
having  a  Hobby  Shop  for  the  engineers  in  Philadelphia  and  they  have 
been  impressed.  They  do  that  in  painting  snd  sculpture.  I  would  like 
to  know,  is  there  any  mesuis  for  developing  thoir  artistic  ability? 


Mr.  Wataon:  We  haven’t  made  any  real  efforts  in  that  direction) 
The  Hobby  Shop  students  are  of  the  practir.al  sort,  and  most  of  them 
would  shy  away  from  anything  that  could  U'  called  artistic.  We  have 
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had  a  few  students  interested  in  book-binding,  and  for  a  while  we  had 
two  architectural  students  who  went  in  for  stained  glass  under  in¬ 
struction  from  a  member  of  the  staff.  Does  that  answer  the  question? 
It  isn’t  that  1  have  definitely  tried  to  discourage  artistic  hobbies  as  it 
is  that  such  hobbies  have  not  seemed  to  suit  my  particular  crowd.  There 
were  so  many  other  activities  I  wanted  to  push. 

(Slide)  These  are  some  kodachromes  that  one  of  the  students 
took.  This  shows  the  newspaper  being  printed. 

....  A  number  of  colored  slides  were  shown,  illustrating  various 
parts  of  the  Hobby  Shop,  which  were  similar  to  the  Uack  and  white 
pictures  previously  shown. . . . 

Dean  CuBey:  Some  of  our  students  are  interested  in  a  combination 
of  artistic  and  technical  work — ^that  is,  the  preparatimi  of  models  that 
we  used  to  get  from  Germany  and  Japan,  models  used  tor  medical 
schools  and  so  on.  1  wonder  if  you  can  suggest  where  we  can  get  in¬ 
formation  about  working  in  plaster  and  modelling. 

Mr.  Watson:  I  have  never  gone  into  any  modelling  or  plaster  work. 
1  don’t  think  I  can  answer  your  question.  We  have  made  mathematical 
models,  but  they  were  all  made  with  strings  for  the  surfaces.  Are  there 
any  other  questions? 

Dean  Cloyd:  I  think  you  said  sometimes  you  get  a  boy  from  the 
Dean’s  office  who  recovers  himself  in  the  Hobby  Shop.  Do  you  ever 
get  a  boy  who  spends  so  much  time  in  the  Hobby  Shop  that  he  has  to 
go  to  the  Dean’s  office? 

Mr.  Watson:  All  right,  you  win;  it  has  happened. 

It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  have  this  chance  of  telling  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  Hobby  Shop.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

Pretddent  Oorbett:  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Watson,  tor 
coming  and  talking  to  us.  It  certainly  is  a  new  idea  for  some  of  us, 
at  least — keeping  our  students  busy  on  something  that  is  worth  while. 

_ Announcements .... 

President  Corbett:  The  meetixtg  is  adjourned,  to  reconvene  at  1:.10. 

_ The  meeting  adjourned  at  twelve-fifteen  o’clock.... 
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FRIDAT  AFTEBNOON  SESSION 
April  tt,  194S 


The  meeting  convened  at  two  o’clock,  President  Corbett,  presiding. 

Pfealttat  Coriiett:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We  are  a  little 
behind  time.  We  said  half-past  one,  but  the  program  says  two  o’clock. 


1  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  so  many  of  the  army, 
navy  and  marine  officers  represented  this  afternoon  to  talk  to  us,  and 
1  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  answer  some  of  the  questions  that  you 
have  of  what  we  can  do  to  help  in  their  work. 

I  will  introduce  Commander  Himtoon,  who  is  to  give  the  first 
speech  this  afternoon,  and  he  will  perhaps  introduce  his  staff  as  he 
wishes  them  to  speak.  Commander  Huntoon.  (Applause) 

Comnauider  F.  C.  Huntoon  (Director  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer 
Procurement,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana):  Mr.  President,  General  Hill- 
dring.  Gentlemen:  The  subject  given  me  this  afternoon  is  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that  we  had  to  call  in  generals  of  the  army,  the  marine  corps,  and 
a  whole  staff  of  navy  experts.  These  men,  I  am  sure,  will  appreciate 
your  heckling  them.  I  know  that  that  is  the  only  way  we  find  out 
answers  to  our  problems. 

It  is  an  honor  to  be  here.  It  is  a  further  honor  to  share  my  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  this  program  with  the  gentlemen  who  have  come  from 
Washington. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  net  here  to  tell  you  that  we  are  in  a  dirty,  slugging 
type  of  war,  a  war  where  no  holds  are  barred.  Our  opponents  never 
heard  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry.  This  is  to  the  finish.  To  finish 
it  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  need  leadership.  We  get  leadership  from 
officers.  Officers  must  be  trained,  and  therefore  must  come  from 
schools.  The  higher  institutions  of  learning  are  the  sources  of  officer 
material.  There  are  two  phases  to  the  navy’s  drive  for  officers.  One 
is  the  V-1  program,  which  will  be  discussed  later;  the  other  is  the 
program  where  we  take  people  who  have  graduated,  people  In  their 
junior  and  senior  years  at  the  present,  make  them  officers. 


Time  is  essential.  Nobody  is  going  to  wait  for  us.  'The  navy  does 
not  have  time  to  properly  train  their  officers.  Therefore,  we  must 
come  to  you  gentlemen,  and  seek  your  support.  It  goes  without  sajring 
that  we  have  it,  long  before  I  even  mention  it. 

There  are  three  things  that  the  navy  requires  in  its  search  for  of¬ 
ficers.  One  is  a  college  degree  or  its  equivalent,  and  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  V-1  program;  the  second  is  phjrsical  condition;  and  the 
third  and  last  is  ability  as  measured  by  supceas  in  civilian  life. 


There  are  probaMy  a  great  many  of  you  who  have  been  approached 
as  I  have  by  candidates  for  commissions,  who  say,  "The  navy  turned 
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me  down  physically.  I  can’t  understand  it  I  can  do  my  work  in  civil¬ 
ian  life,  why  can't  I  do  it  for  the  navy?"  The  answer  to  that  question 
is  briefly  that  in  civilian  life,  if  your  health  goes  bad,  that  is  your  prob¬ 
lem  or  your  companir’s,  if  they  have  some  plan.  In  the  navy,  if  you 
serve  thirty  days  or  longer,  you  are  a  ward  on  the  government  the 
rest  of  your  life  if  you  go  bad  physically. 

The  navy  tries  to  protect  the  taxpayer's  mounting  bills,  by  declin¬ 
ing  the  services  of  those  applicants  who  cannot  meet  the  rigid  phsrsical 
requirements. 

I  said  we  wanted  trained  men.  We  have  to  have,  roughly,  45,000 
officers  each  year  for  the  next  few  years.  That  is  a  lot  of  officers. 
They  are  to  be  used  mainly  to  replace  sea-going  officers  who  are  now 
on  shore  duty.  The  younger  ones  are  to  be  given  a  short  course  of 
training  and  put  afloat.  It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  through 
vcurious  ports,  in  these  United  States,  as  many  as  two  ahli>6  a  day  are 
being  equipped  with  officers  and  men  and  made  ready  for  our  coming 
offensive. 


The  officer  personnel  must  keep  pace  with  the  material  that  is 
being  turned  out.  The  only  way,  I  repeat,  that  we  can  get  even 
partially  trained  persoimel,  is  to  come  to  you  gentlemen.  I  know  that 
the  V-1  program  and  what  General  Hilldring  has  to  say  later,  is  of  far 
more  interest  than  anything  I  can  say  now.  Therefore,  I  turn  the  rest 
of  this  program  over  to  my  colleague.  Dean  Barker,  from  the  Navy 
Department.  (Applause) 

Dr.  J.  W.  Barker  (Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Navy): 

As  Commander  Huntoon  has  said  to  you,  the  navy  needs  officers 
now,  but  it  wiU  continue  to  need  officers  for  a  very  considerable  period 
of  time,  deprading  of  course  on  how  long  this  crisis  continues.  There  is 
only  one  way  that  we  can  ddschaxge  our  duty  to  our  government  and 
to  our  people,  and  that  is  while  we  are  hoping  for  and  planning  for  and 
working  for  the  most  rapid  possible  successful  completion  of  this  war. 
we  must  at  the  same  time  take  the  long-range  point  of  view,  and  lay 
all  our  plans  on  the  basis  of  it  being  a  long  war.  There  is  no  assurance 
that  this  war  can  be  finished  the  only  way  we  will  permit  it  to  be  fin¬ 
ished — ^in  a  short  time.  Therefore,  the  Navy  Department  some  time  ago 
called  together  a  group  of  college  presidents  and  college  faculty  people, 
and  disciissed  with  them  methods  by  which  the  trained  personnel  in  our 
colleges  could  be  most  i..pidly  and  most  effectively  brought  to  bear  up(m 
our  problem  of  furnish  ng  officer  personnel  for  the  navy. 


Out  of  those  discU'.sions,  there  gn^ew  first  of  all,  tiie  V-5  and  V-7 
program  which  was  announced  quite  some  time  ago.  That  was  the 
first  step  in  a  long-ran;  >'  program,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  X  iiad  the  privilege  of  announcing  the  second 
step  in  that  program,  1  1  program  of  the  navy,  which  provides  for 
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the  enlistment  of  men  in  their  freshman  year,  in  the  long-range  pro¬ 
gram,  in  their  freshman  year  in  college,  who  can  pass  the  navy  physical 
standards,  and  the  retention  of  those  men  in  college  for  the  equivalent 
of  two  calendar  years,  provided  of  course  that  they  meet  your  academic 
requirements. 


During  the  spring  of  their  second  calendar  year,  those  who  remain 
after  the  normal  academic  attrition,  are  to  be  given  a  comprehensive 
examination,  and  from  the  results  of  the  national  ranking  of  that  com¬ 
prehensive  e.xaminatlon,  35,000  men  are  to  be  chosen  in  two  units. 
20,000  are  to  go  into  the  air  corps,  that  is  the  air  branch  of  the  navy, 
who  volunteer  therefore,  and  who  can  meet  tiie  more  exacting  physical 
requirements  for  flight,  who  will  then,  upon  completion  of  their  second 
calendar  year  in  school,  go  to  the  pre-flight  schools  first,  and  then 
through  the  normal  program  of  training  for  aviation  cadets  in  the  navy. 
15,000  of  that  35,000  will  be  selected  to  continue  in  college  to  become 
general  deck  and  engineering  duty  officers. 

As  Commander  Huntoon  has  said,  these  are  the  young  men  we  are 
looking  forward  to  as  the  specialists,  as  the  deck  officers  and  engineer 
officers,  to  go  with  the  fleet  at  sea. 

In  one  respect,  the  navy  is  a  bit  more  fortunate  than  the  army. 
Our  program  of  personnel  procurement  can  be  plotted,  shall  we  say,  a 
bit  more  precisely,  for  the  rate  at  which  ships  can  be  built,  and  the 
rate  at  which  planes  can  be  built,  and  the  interval  when  they  will  be 
ready  and  when  we  must  have  the  personnel  ready  to  man  them,  can 
be  laid  down  far  more  accurately,  far  more  precisely  shall  we  say,  than 
with  the  more  rapidly  produced  type  of  material,  which  is  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  the  army.  The  army  therefore  has  a  very  much  more  difflcult 
problem  than  we  do,  and  we  can  lay  out  our  program  very  definitely 
in  stages,  and  know  that  even  though  great  efforts  are  made  to  speed 
up,  there  is  only  a  certain  percentage  speed  up  that  is  even  humanly 
possible,  given  every  facility  that  can  possibly  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it. 

For  instance,  take  the  question  of  a  battleship  or  aircraft  carrier. 
From  the  day  the  keel  is  laid  down,  we  know  within  a  period  of  less 
than  thirty  days,  just  when  that  ship  will  come  down  the  ways,  just 
when  she  will  be  commissioned  and  ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  so  it  is 
perfectly  possible  for  us  to  lay  out  the  procurement  program  and  the 
training  prog^ram,  so  that  the  material  and  personnel  meet  at  the  last 
minute  that  is  possible  to  meet  and  prepare  that  ship  or  that  plane  or 
that  squadron  or  whatever  it  may  be  for  active  duty. 

With  that  in  mind,  the  navy  has  laid  out  this  schedule.  The  older 
engineering  graduates,  and  general  college  graduates  who  are  joining 
up  through  the  office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  in  our  various 
districts,  wUl  handle  the  problem  now,  but  the  problem  of  a  year  from 
now,  two  years  from  now,  three  years  from  now  and  four  years  from 
now,  as  this  ship  building  schedule  is  laid  out,  this  program  is  designed 
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to  meet  it.  It  io  contemplated,  therefore,  that  these  men  who  shall  pass 
in  the  top  15,000  of  volunteers  for  g^eneral  deck  and  engineering  mirf 
specialist  duty,  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  college  as  long  as  they 
maintain  the  academic  standing  that  you  gentlemen  require  in  your 
various  institutions  for  the  completion  of  their  college  program,  pro¬ 
viding  of  course  all  the  time,  that  the  exigencies  of  war  permit.  That 
exigencies  of  war  is  a  very  smooth  phrase  to  cover  a  very  nasty  prob¬ 
lem.  No  matter  how  carefully  we  lay  out  this  program,  we  are  bound 
to  have  battie  losses.  They  can  be  calculated  with  some  degree  of 
precision,  but  when  it  comes  to  precisional  measurements,  that  precision 
is  still  pretty  low,  and  it  may  be  that  the  situation  would  turn  so  that 
we  would  have  to  call  these  young  gentlemen  from  their  academ«c 
careers,  to  more  immediate  service.  So,  in  any  of  the  statements  that 
are  made,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  aithough  we  say  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  permit  their  continuance  in  college  to  their  baccalaureate  de¬ 
gree  as  long  as  they  meet  your  academic  standards  after  passing  this 
comprehensive,  still  the  clause  is  there,  that  subject  to  call  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Navy  in  case  the  exigencies  of  war  demand  it. 

So,  there  is  the  general  V-1,  V-S  and  V-7  plan,  which  are  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  same  program.  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  here¬ 
after,  all  of  the  specialist  groups  in  colleges — I  am  talking  now  of  the 
engineer,  E-V  (S.),  or  the  ordnance,  O-V  (S.),  or  the  aviation,  A-V 
(S.),  or  our  constructor  corps,  CC-V  (S.),  or  the  civil  engineering  corps, 
CEC-V  (S.), — etc.,  all  of  those  officers  will  be  obtained  through  the 
V-1  plan  after  this  academic  year,  and  there  is  no  other  avenue  to 
commission  in  the  navy  for  the  college  man,  except  through  the  V-1, 
V-5  or  V-7  program. 

I  said  that  our  V-5  program  would  require  20,000  men  a  year. 
That  is  for  the  college  group.  That  will  not  meet  our  aviation  pilot 
requirements.  The  navy’s  aviation  pilot  requirements  will  run  to  about 
30,000  pilots  a  year.  We  are  looking  to  get  20,000  of  them  through  the 
V-1,  and  then  into  the  V-5  program  on  volunteering;  but  we  must  have 
more  than  that,  and  consequently,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  just 
recently  announced — ^it  was  in  the  newspapers  I  believe  on  BYiday  of 
last  week — that  high  school  graduates  will  be  taken  into  the  aviation 
program  of  the  navy.  They  will  have  to  go  through  precisely  the  same 
training,  the  flight  school,  the  pre-flight  school,  the  reserve  aviation 
base,  and  groimd  school,  and  then  to  Pensacola  for  the  intermediate 
training,  and  then  to  our  various  aviation  stations  for  their  advanced 
and  operational  training. 

I  think  I  can  give  you  just  a  picture  of  the  difficult  side  of  this 
problem,  both  for  the  army  air  corps  and  for  ourselves,  when  1  say 
that  experience  in  this  war  so  far  has  shown  that  young  men  between 
19  and  22  or  23  years  of  age,  make  the  best  fighter  pilots.  They  have 
it  when  they  are  in  the  pink  of  physical  condition.  They  have  the  quick 
reaction  to  stimuli,  their  nervous  time  reaction  is  low,  I  mean  low  in 
seconds,  fast  in  speed,  and  they  have  the  stamina  and  endurance  to 
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withstand  this  pvoblem  of  fighting  ships  at  high  altitudes. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  army  is  going  to  need 
120,000  pilots  a  year.  We  are  going  to  need  30,000.  That  is,  roughly, 
160,000  a  year.  Ask  yourselves.  Gentlemen,  how  many  young  men  turn 
18  every  year  in  the  United  States,  and  then  apply  to  that  number  that 
turn  18,  the  percentage  figure  that  can  pass  flight  physicals,  and  you 
see  Just  exactly  the  problem  that  the  armed  services  have  and  will 
£ace  in  this  nation. 

It  means  that  we  must  of  course  separate  out,  utilize  these  younger 
men  for  the  fighter  pilots,  and  take  the  somewhat  older  men — of  course 
they  are  still  youngsters — for  the  bombardment,  patrol  boats,  obseiwa- 
tion,  and  so  forth.  The  manpower  of  this  nation  is  not  unlimited,  and 
we  must  face  that  problem  squarely,  so  that  there  we  are — the  two 
services  standing  together  with  plans  for  the  procurement  of  their 
personnel,  the  navy  with  its  V-1,  V-5,  V-7  program  for  the  college  men, 
divided  between  the  deck  and  engineering  officers  and  the  air  officers 
of  the  navy,  roughly,  in  the  proportion  that  those  officer  personnel  will 
bear  to  the  general  numbers  of  personnel  within  the  service.  And  we 
come  to  you,  as  (Commander  Huntoon  said,  looking  for  your  support, 
and  your  willingness  to  help  us  train  these  young  men  so  that  they  may 
go  forward,  either  in  the  army  or  in  the  navy,  those  who  are  physically 
quaUfied,  to  officers  commissions,  those  who  are  qualified  for  flight 
training,  to  pilots’  commissons,  in  order  that  we  may  produce  the  best 
army  and  navy  that  this  country  can  possibly  have. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Corbett:  Thank  you.  Commander  Huntoon  and  Dr. 
Barker.  Dr.  Barker  is  very  much  at  home  in  college  atmosphere.  I 
can  say  that  he  is  Dean  of  the  College  of  Bng^ineering  at  Columbia 
University  and  Special  Assistant  to  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy. 

I  think  we  will  save  our  discussion  and  questions  until  we  have 
heard  our  speakers.  As  1  told  you  earlier  in  the  day,  a  number  of 
changes  are  necessary  in  the  program,  and  we  have  another  serviceman 
to  speak  to  us  for  a  few  minutes  at  this  time.  Captain  John  V.  Sandberg 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps.  (Applause) 

Captain  ^ohn  V.  Sandberg:  General  Hilldring,  Dr.  Barker,  Rank¬ 
ing  Officers  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  a  pleasure  particularly  for  me,  to 
be  here  today  for  two  distinct  reasons.  In  the  first  place  I  always 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  come  back  and  visit  my  old  school;  in  the 
second  place,  more  important  in  these  times,  is  the  opportimity  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  about  the  job  we  have  to  do  in  the  Marine  Oorps. 

I  can’t  think  of  a  group  before  whom  we  woidd  like  to  get  our 
message  any  more  than  to  the  group  assembled  here  today.  I  would 
like  to  explain  for.  those  of  you  who  may  not  know,  that  the  Marine 
Corps  is  an  adjimct  of  the  navy.  We  are  known  as  the  “Soldiers  of  the 
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Sea/’  the  military  helpers,  and  are  called  upon  by  the  navy  to  perfonn 
various  functions. 


We  too  have  a  big  problem  in  officer  procurement.  During  Feb* 
ruary  and  March  of  this  year,  there  was  a  group  of  liaison  officers 
assigned  by  Marine  Corps  headquarters  to  visit  the  leading  imiversities 
and  colleges  throughout  the  country,  lliey  sfpent  a  few  days  at  each 
campus,  publicized  their  visits  and  I  think  in  the  majority  of  cases 
were  able  to  interview  all  of  the  eligible  young  men. 


Because  the  Marine  Corps  is  a  small  organization — our  present 
strength  is  slightly  greater  or  slightly  in  excess  of  104,000,  but  we  too 
are  getting  bigger  and  are  going  to  be  even  bigger — ^we  cannot  keep 
these  men  in  the  field  the  year  round.  Spring,  towards  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageous  time,  consequently 
these  men  were  out  for  a  few  weeks,  around  the  various  schools,  a  total 
of  two  months,  and  then  were  called  back  to  various  line  duties. 

That  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  no  longer  opportuni* 
ties  for  college  men  in  the  Marine  Corps.  We  are  still  looking  for  men 
who  are  enrolled  in  college  from  freshmen  through  seniors  to  line  up 
for  the  officers’  candidates  class.  These  men  will  be  earmarked  so  to 
speak,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  finish,  and  obtain  their  degrees, 
and  the  government  of  course.  Just  as  they  do  in  the  Naval  Officer 
Procurement  program,  reserves  the  right  to  call  these  men  in  advance 
of  that  time  if  conditions  deem  it  advisable. 

These  men  are  earmarked  to  complete  their  college  careers,  and 
then  at  some  time  in  the  near  future,  following  graduation,  are  called 
into  the  service. 

I  might  suggest  to  you  that  if  any  of  your  men  come  to  you  at 
your  schools,  and  ask  you  about  commissions  in  the  Marine  Corps,  for 
one  thing  we  are  going  to  see  that  you  get  material  outlining  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  detail,  and  I  won’t  take  time  this  afternoon  to  go  into 
that;  but  I  would  say  that  if  you  find  you  do  not  have  informaticm 
sufficient  for  those  inquiries,  that  you  send  them  to  the  nearest  re¬ 
cruiting  district  headquarters.  There  is  one  in  practically  every  large 
city  in  the  country,  and  tell  them  to  report  to  the  officer  in  charge 
there  and  ask  for  information  regarding  the  candidates’  class. 


We  too  are  looking  for  men  who  are  physically  qualified,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  rigorous  duties  Marines  are  called  upon  to  perform, 
our  men  have  to  be  in  particularly  good  physical  condition. 


But  just  because  these  liaison  officers  have  returned  to  field  duty, 
I  still  want  you  to  realize  that  we  are  looking  for  officers,  and  when¬ 
ever  you  get  any,  send  them  in  to  the  nearest  recruiting  headqtiarten. 
We  will  take  good  care  of  them. 

’Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Praident  Coihett:  Thank  you.  Captain  Sandberg. 
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We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us,  Brigadier  General  J.  H.  Hlll- 
dring,  Aasistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  and  I  win 
now  ask  him  if  he  will  say  something  to  you.  (Applause) 

Brigadier  General  S.  H.  mildrlng:  Mr.  Chairman,  Dr.  Barker, 
Gentlemen:  1  have  only  a  very  short  part  of  this  program.  You  have 
already  listened  to  the  navy  and  the  marine  corps.  My  main  purpose 
here  is  to  fill  out  that  defense  picture  as  the  other  member  of  the  team, 
and  to  tell  you  gentlemen,  by  my  presence,  that  we  are  all  in  on  this 
program  that  is  being  discussed  today. 

We  in  the  army,  like  the  navy,  feel  sure  that  we  will  be  dependent 
in  the  years  to  come,  on  an  infusion  into  our  officer  corps  each  year, 
of  a  liberal  and  a  certain  number  of  college  educated  men. 

Our  requirements  in  officers,  as  Dr.  Barker  has  already  stated, 
beccuise  we  are  a  larger  service  in  numbers,  wiH  obviously  be  great.  In 
the  year  1842  we  will  have  a  requirement  of  approximately  120,000,  a 
larger  number  next  year,  and  for  the  duration  of  this  war,  an  annual 
requirement  of  officers  somewhere  between  120  and  150  thousand. 

We  have  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  today  approximately  350,000 
men  in  the  educational  level  between  high  school  graduates  and  college 
graduates.  It  is  from  this  pool  that  we  are  at  present  drawing  our 
major  needs  in  officers. 


However,  we  foresee  a  need  for  the  preservation  of  college  men  in 
the  event  of  a  long  war,  and  whatever  our  desires  in  the  matter  are, 
and  regardless  of  our  plans  to  quickly  bring  this  unpleasantness  to  a 
successful  concliision,  our  plans  must  contemplate  a  long  war.  It  is 
against  the  need  of  future  years,  '43,  '44,  and  ’45,  that  we  are  asking 
the  assistance  of  the  colleges  in  producing  for  us  the  munber  of  college 
educated  men  that  we  will  need  as  material  for  certain  ^positions  in  our 
officer  corps  in  the  years  to  come. 

Briefly,  our  plan  is  very  little  different  from  the  navy’s.  I  think 
there  is  no  discernable  difference  between  the  plans.  Unfortunately, 
I  am  unable  at  present  to  give  you  the  full  plan.  Next  week,  there  are 
meeting  in  Washington  with  me,  25  American  educators,  representative 
of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country.  They  will  talk  over 
with  us  and  with  the  navy,  with  Dr.  Barker,  the  details  of  this  plan, 
so  far  as  they  pertain  to  the  colleges  and  the  universities,  and  we  hope 
before  long,  we  hope  within  two  or  three  weeks,  to  be  able  to  make  a 
final  and  specific  announcement  of  the  complete  army  program. 


Because  of  the,  not  critical,  but  acute  need  of  our  army  air  forces 
for  aviation  cadets,  we  are  inserting  their  program  ahead  of  the  final 
announcement  of  the  complete  army  program,  uid  that  is  the  feature 
of  the  army  program  that  I  would  like  you  gentlemen  to  listen  to  this 
afternoon. 


In  his  remarks.  Dr.  Barker  spoke  of  one  matter,  one  item  in  which 
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the  navy  had  the  advantage  over  the  army,  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Baricer 
that  that  ia  true.  However,  I  have  in  mind  one  item  in  which  the  army 
for  the  moment  haa  an  advantage.  Dr.  Barker,  though  he  was  too 
modest  to  say  so,  is  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
here  this  afternoon,  to  fill  out  the  solid  front  that  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  He  didn’t  intend  to  do  any  work,  and  he  didn't  intend  to  make 
any  speeches.  But  unfortunately,  his  working  member  didn’t  arrive. 
In  that  particular,  the  army  has  the  advantage  now.  I  have  my  work* 
ing  member  here,  and  I  would  like  to  turn  the  work  over  to  him. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  Major  Ayling  of  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
who  will  discuss  with  your  consent,  the  army  air  force  aspect  of  the 
army  pre-induction  program. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Major  J<din  Q.  Ayling:  Gentlemen.  Dr.  Barker:  In  order  to  get 
through  this  with  some  speed,  and  get  to  the  vital  end  of  it,  I  have 
prepared  this  thing  so  as  to  run  through  this  highly  factual  information 
which  we  want  to  throw  at  you,  so  you  will  know  exactly  what  we  are 
faced  with. 

I  am  here  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
America  faces  in  its  conduct  of  the  war.  It  is  a  problem  that  concerns 
us  all — as  Americans.  And  it  is  a  problem  that  concerns  us  particularly 
as  advisers  of  younger  men.  For  this  is  a  problem  of  youth. 

President  Roosevelt  announced  last  December  an  enormous  increase 
in  aircraft  production.  That  announcement  made  it  apparent  that  an 
even  greater  expansion  would  be  necessary  in  the  highly  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  which  alone  can  make  these  planes  effective.  The  extent  of 
that  expansion  has  never  been  made  public. 

To  keep  any  fighting  plane  in  the  air  requires  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
men  on  the  ground.  And  every  bomber  must  be  staffed  by  a  flying 
crew  consisting  of  both  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

The  Army  Air  Forces  therefore  face  a  problem  that  is  literally 
titanic.  In  the  next  two  to  three  yearo  they  must  eniUst  aipproximately 
a  million  highly  trained,  physically  fit  young  men  to  officer  and  man 
this  huge  neiw  war  amnada.  And  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  of 
these  young  men  must  be  qualified  offioer  material. 

A  large  number  of  the  officer  candidates  must  come  from  among 
the  men  now  enrolled  as  undergraduates  in  American  colleges  and 
universities — for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  men  are  by  age,  training 
and  natural  aptitude  best  qualified  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  flying 
service. 

This  does  not  mean — and  it  should  never  be  taken  to  mean — that 
the  interests  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  interest  of  America's 
colleges  and  imiversities  are  in  any  way  divergent.  Ihe  Army  Air 
Forces  recognize  the  value  of  college  training — to  the  student  as  an 
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individual,  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  Army  Air  Forces.  Simi> 
larly,  we  recognize  the  importance  of  America’a  educational  system  and 
the  vital  need  of  safeguarding  it  during  these  troubled  times. 

The  Army  Air  Force  Aviation  Cadet  program  which  we  are  going 
to  discuss  with  you  today  is  a  part  of  the  Army  Ehdisted  Reserve  Corps 
program. 

It  has  two  ends  in  view: 

1.  To  set  up  a  reserve  of  qualified  fljring  officer  material  ir. 
America’s  colleges  and  junior  colleges  which  can  be  tapped  each  sem¬ 
ester  as  succeeding  classes  approach  graduation. 

2.  To  allow  students  to  continue  their  education  through  gradua¬ 
tion  or  for  as  long  as  the  necessities  of  war  permit. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  take  a  little  of  your  time  to  show  you 
hovv  pressing  are  our  needs  and  how  serious  a  problem  they  present. 

(Chart)  We  have  to  take  into  consideration  on  aviation  cadets 
the  problem  that  men  must  be  18  to  26  years  of  age,  and  have  at  least 
a  high  school  education  or  its  equivalent.  Specifically,  this  plan  must 
take  into  consideration  the  immediate  problem  of  recruiting  from  classes 
graduatng  from  high  schools  and  colleges  during  May  and  June  of  1942, 
and  where  possible,  attempt  to  help  with  the  recruiting  of  men  already 
in  other  walks  of  life. 

To  evaluate  properly  the  nature  of  the  job  to  be  done,  it  is  first 
necessary  that  we  smalyze  and  examine  carefully  the  present  require¬ 
ments  of  the  air  coups.  Now,  our  requirements  for  the  next  two  years 
are  223  to  230  tihousand  of  approved  physically  and  mentally  qualified 
applicants  for  aviation  cadet  training. 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  lot  about  boys  washing  out.  I  want  to 
clarify  that  one  point  now.  As  an  example,  you  take  a  class  entering 
May  1  of  approximately  9,000  men,  and  graduating  in  January  of  1948. 
We  end  up  with  4,800  to  5,000,  or  approximately  54  H  per  cent. 

Those  men,  however,  are  not  lost  to  the  service,  because  when  we 
take  them  into  our  reception  centers  ,ihey  are  again  classified  as  to 
what  they  are  best  fitted  for,  and  given  their  aptitude  tests.  We  care¬ 
fully  smalyze  their  technicid  backgroimd  smd  they  may  become  bombard* 
iers,  navigators  or  pilots.  They  all  start  off  on  that  bsisis,  and  through 
the  care  exercised  in  the  training,  we  discover  that  certain  ones  haven’t 
quite  that  coordination  or  something  up  here,  which  we  are  not  able 
to  define,  which  makes  them  pilots.  They  then  go  through  our  ground 
training  of  engineers,  photography,  meteorology,  armament  and  com¬ 
munications.  So,  when  we  get  down  here,  we  have  left,  about  twen*'y 
per  cent. 

Now,  those  twenty  per  cent  are  not  lost  entirely.  Probably  about 
half  of  those  will  not  be  officer  material  or  would  not  be  good  material 
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for  officers’  candidates  sdiools.  But  those  men  then  go  into  the  of¬ 
ficers’  candidate  schools  for  mess  supply  and  administration  training? 
So,  out  of  the  men  who  come  in,  nine  out  of  every  ten  fit  into  that 
picture  somewhere. 

Just  bear  in  mind  the  one  thing  we  are  trying  to  tell,  that  a  man 
does  not  have  to  be  a  super-man  to  be  an  aviation  cadet.  Parents 
feel  that. 


At  the  present  schedule,  we  will  qualify  in  the  next  two  years  out 
of  that  230,000-odd  men,  150,000  pilots,  navigators  and  bombardiers. 
Now,  obviously,  that  230-odd  thousand  cadets  in  the  period  of  1942-43 
calls  for  a  close  analysis  of  the  niunber  of  potential  air  corps  cadets 
now  available,  the  number  and  importance  of  various  classifications 
of  potential  air  corps  cadets  such  as  pre-college  students,  18-26,  pre- 
high  school  students,  over  18  and  less  than  26,  and  high  school  and 
college  students  now  out  of  school,  18>'26. 


Now,  here  is  an  interesting  thing  that  Dr.  Barker  brought  up. 
Let’s  find  out  what  the  facts  are.  We  have  all  ceased,  both  in  the  navy 
and  in  the  army,  being  theoretical,  because  we  are  faced  with  very 
grave  facts,  and  it  is  all-out  from  now  on. 

In  the  United  States,  between  the  ages  oi  18  and  26,  there  are 
ten  million  men.  Bear  in  mind,  the  only  new  potential  are  those  men 
who  are  17,  becoming  18  during  the  year.  That  is  for  the  next  year, 
which  amounts  to  a  million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  and  that 
holds  good  for  your  16  year  old  boys  and  your  15  year  old  boys  who 
some  day  we  will  have  to  take  through  this  continued  educational  pro¬ 
gram  But  bear  in  mind  that  that  is  the  only  untouched  potential. 

Now,  these  ten  million  men,  they  may  be  in  the  army,  they  may  be 
in  the  navy,  they  may  be  deferred  for  dependents,  they  may  be  de¬ 
ferred  because  of  occupation  in  defense  industry,  or  they  may  be 
physically  imfit.  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  one  figure  of  our 
present  potential.  That  is  the  number.  However,  there  are  only  4^ 
million  of  those  men  who  have  had  high  school  or  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education,  and  your  biggest  potential  is  here  in  the  18  year  old 
bracket  which  runs  aroimd  580,000.  And  you  ask,  why  does  it  fall 
down  in  the  26  year  old,  to  380,000  ?  Well,  this  was  a  depression  period, 
and  your  education  development  and  facilities  for  training  men  in  high 
schools  and  so  forth,  came  through  in  this  period,  which  has  brought 
ac  to  a  realization  of  an  analysis  of  the  present  educational  requirements 
to  be  re-examined.  Bear  that  figure  in  mind,  that  there  are  4  ^  milli<m 
men  who  have  had  equivalent  to  high  school  training. 

Actually  only  two  million  of  these  men  can  pass  the  present  army 
selective  service  physical  examination.  Now,  these  figures  have  been 
prepared  from  the  selective  service  experience  over  the  past  year.  Note 
also,  that  your  big  potential  is  your  18  and  19  year  old  boys,  and  un¬ 
fortunately  only  19  per  cent  in  that  all-over  picture  who  can  qualify, 
are  26  years  of  age. 
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Now,  since  this  was  made,  the  selective  service  has  changed  their 
physical  requirements,  and  eliminated  some  of  the  things  that  have 
thrown  out  many  of  them,  so  they  have  increased  that  potential  about 
fifteen  per  cent. 

Dean  Park:  Is  that  two  million  out  of  the  ten  million? 

Majiw  Ayling:  Yes.  Mind  you,  that  is  the  age  bracket  18  to  26. 
It  doesn’t — 

Dean  Moariey:  Two  million  out  of  ten  million  can  pass  their 
physical  examination  or  two  out  of  four  and  a  half? 

Major  Ayling:  Two  million  out  of  the  four  and  a  half  million  that 
pass  the  high  school,  because  we  are  boiling  it  down  to  the  cadet. 

Dean  Moseley:  You  said  ten  million. 

Major  Ayling:  I  thank  you  for  correcting  me.  Now,  of  these  two 
million  men,  again  bearing  with  the  high  school  qualifications,  there  are 
only  a  million  of  these  men  who  can  pass  the  present  air  corps  enlist¬ 
ment  examination  which  holds  for  both  enlisted  men  of  the  navy  and 
of  the  army. 

Now,  here  is  the  startling  figure.  770,000  can  pass  the  present  air 
corps  cadet  physical  test.  That  is  out  of  that  four  and  a  quarter  million, 
which  led  us  to  the  point  right  here  of  contemplating  whether  or  not 
oiu:  physical  requirements  were  right.  So,  we  have  adjusted  that  so  as 
to  increase  the  potential  about  ten  to  twelve  per  cent.  In  other  words, 
in  the  infantry  a  man  has  to  have  two  dam  good  feet  to  keep  walking 
all  day  long,  but  if  he  is  going  to  fly  and  has  one  flat  foot,  we  can  take 
him,  and  I  mean  there  are  a  lot  of  little  things  like  that  that  happened — 
deficiencies  that  can  be  corrected. 

But  of  this,  400,000  of  these  men  can  pass  the  present  air  corps 
mental  test,  which  is  a  screening  test  that  is  given  to  determine  the 
aptitude  of  those  boys  and  establish  the  fact  that  they  have  had  the 
equivalent  of  a  high  school  education  or  through  work  in  civil  life 
have  acquired  certain  technical  knowledge,  and  have  the  ability  to  ab¬ 
sorb  quickly,  the  type  of  training  that  we  have  to  give  them  In  the  air 
corps  to  make  them  pilots,  navigators  and  bombardiers. 


So,  while  we  started  off  with  ten  million,  we  have  gotten  down 
to  400,000.  Now,  we  have  lowered  this  standard  of  our  screening  test 
to  increase  that  about  twenty  per  cent,  and  for  this  specific  reason: 
That  we  have  foimd,  the  same  as  General  Hilldring  advised  us  the  other 
day,  that  he  has  foimd  in  the  groimd  forces,  the  men  who  have  not  had 
a  high  school  education,  but  got  a  certain  something  in  them  for  leader¬ 
ship,  and  that  thing  it  takes  to  make  real  officers  and  absorb  that 
thing — they  may  not  have  had  a  high  school  education.  So  we  have 
now  got  it  where  although  it  is  the  equivalent,  the  standards  are  a 
little  lower,  so  we  will  get  about  600,000  men  across  the  country  out 
of  it. 
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Now,  the  job  of  meeting  that  manpower  ia  pretty  great,  and  out 
of  this  figure,  from  our  requirements,  it  means  that  we  have  to  get 
one  out  of  every  two  men  who  can  physically  qualify,  and  have  the 
mental  qualifications. 

This  brings  us  to  a  point  of  re8<dvlng  the  number  and  importance 
of  the  various  classifications  of  those  four  million  eligibles  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  26,  and  how  important  as  recruits  are  the  students 
now  in  college,  students  now  in  high  school  and  men  now  out  of  high 
school  and  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26. 

Now,  these  figiires  were  statistics  of  a  year  ago,  which  are  prob¬ 
ably  fifteen  per  cent  less.  In  your  colleges  today,  you  have  approxi¬ 
mately  100,000  I  think  is  the  figure,  that  are  graduating  from  your 
schools  today.  You  have  130,000  jimiors,  180,000  sophonmres,  and 
270,000  freshmen  who  are  in  schocd.  I  am  talking  about  the  white. 
That  is  jiist  a  breakdown  of  the  distribution  of  the  college  population. 

Now,  in  the  high  schools,  we  have  270,000  boys  who  are  18  or 
over,  who  are  graduating  this  year,  and  we  have  314,000  under  18. 
graduating.  But  here  is  the  important  thing  that  comes  up  at  this 
point.  That  is  the  parents*  attitude.  We  took  a  cross-section  of  various 
age  income  groups  in  the  thickly  populated  industrial  centers  through 
to  your  private  schools,  your  progressive  high  schools  in  the  selected 
areas,  and  contacted  those  boys,  through  research,  to  find  out  what  their 
attitude  was,  and  we  found  that  70  per  cent  of  these  boys  all  wanted 
to  get  in  the  air  corps,  either  navy  or  army.  We  went  to  the  parents 
by  name,  to  get  another  true  cross-section.  We  found  that  86  per  cent 
of  the  psorents  said  that  under  no  circumstances  would  they  allow  their 
boys  to  go  into  the  air  corps. 

We  then  went  back  to  the  parents  and  we  asked  them  this:  If 
you  knew  that  your  boy's  education,  hie  mental  development, 
was  going  to  be  continued,  through  his  ten  months  of  train¬ 
ing,  end  he  was  being  given  the  equivalent  of  a  good  pax>- 
portkm  of  his  first  year  in  college,  that  be  was  going  to 
prepare  himself  for  an  Industry  after  the  war  that  might  par¬ 
allel  the  growth  of  the  autonwUve  industry  of  25  years  ago^  and 
going  to  be  flying  officers,  but  that  there  were  five  phases  of  ground 
work  equally  as  important  to  coordinate  the  whole  team — we  asked 
them  how  they  would  then  feel  about  it  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  those 
parents  said,  “We  didn’t  know  that.”  So,  there  ia  that  question  of 
parent  attitude,  and  you,  as  deans,  advisers  of  the  youth  in  ooUege 
can  do  a  swell  job  for  both  the  army  and  navy,  in  giving  them  the  facts 
about  what  is  going  to  h^pen  with  the  boys  and  the  opportunities  of 
equipping  them  for  life  after  the  war  is  over. 

Now,  those  will  give  you  some  of  the  facts  that  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  on  how  hard  it  is  to  get  this  personnel.  The  potential 
isn't  there.  The  new  potential  each  year  is  approximately  90,000  men 
who  could  qualify,  who  are  becoming  18  yean  of  age.  But  remember, 
as  in  the  navy,  and  V-5,  as  it  is  with  the  army  and  the  aviation  cadet 
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end  of  it,  those  men  have  to  volunteer,  so  we  have  to  tell  them  a  truth¬ 
ful,  factual  story,  and  we  have  to  tell  their  parents  a  story  which  we 
are  starting  to  do,  sis  the  navy  has  done  through  paid  circulation, 
through  newspapers  this  coming  week,  and  we  have  prepared  a  manual, 
which  is  here  for  every  one  of  you  gentlemen,  which  gives  the  full  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  courses  that  a  boy  should  take  in  school,  without 
our  prescriMng  anything,  but  suggested  courses  that  would  help  him. 
Ihat  is  up  to  you.  We  are  not  interfering  with  your  curriculum,  so 
that  you  can  truthfully  and  honestly  advise  these  youngsters  as  to  what 
is  the  best  thing  for  them,  for  their  military  future,  and  afterwards. 
Those  books  will  be  given  to  you  to  show  you  the  various  phases  of 
the  course,  how  the  boy  applies,  what  is  necessary,  what  is  required — 
all  boys  under  21  have  to  have  their  parents*  consent,  and  I  think  it 
oontains  all  the  factual  information  which  has  not  been  available,  which 
has  just  been  completed  to  turn  over. 


Now,  we  are  appointing  in  the  universities  throughout  the  country, 
or  have  requested  appointment  of  a  faculty  air  force  adviser.  We  are 
hitting  155  of  the  centers  in  the  next  thirty  days,  and  our  own  air  corps 
boards  work  in  conjimction,  just  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  facts,  what 
you  want  to  know  and  what  they  want  to  know.  Our  officers  are  out 
in  the  areas  now  making  dates  for  the  first  meetings,  and  to  invite 
them  in  and  discuss  all  the  details.  In  that  way  we  will  cover  some 
1,300  ccdleges,  as  well  as  advising  the  principals  high  sdiools  across 
the  country,  and  the  heads  of  private  schools — sendii^  them  manuals 
and  telling  them  exactly  what  the  story  is  also. 

In  brief,  this  means  that  if  the  Army  Air  Forces  are  to  complete 
their  proposed  program  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  more  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  all  the  young  men  in  the  United  States  qualified  by  age, 
physical  condition  and  mental  aptitude  for  flying  training  must  be  ear¬ 
marked  for  Aviation  Cadet  training.  And  a  large  portion  of  these  men 
are  now  undergraduates  in  your  institutions. 

Obviously,  facilities  for  training  such  a  great  number  cannot  be  made 
available  at  any  one  time.  Training,  of  necessity  is  a  gradual  process. 

We  of  the  Army  Air  Forces,  therefore,  will  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  encourage  imdergraduates  to  continue  their  scholastic  activities 
until  such  a  time  as  facilities  for  their  training  are  available. 

To  this  end  we  wish  to  enlist  every  college  \mdergraduate  who  Ls 
over  eighteen  years  of  age  and  not  yet  twenty-seven,  and  who  is  quali¬ 
fied  physically  and  mentally  for  Aviation  Cadet  training. 

Those  who  wish  to  enter  active  training  immediately  will  be  called 
just  as  so<m  as  facilities  become  available.  The  others  will  be  enlisted 
in  the  Air  Force  Ekdisted  Reserve  on  a  deferred  service  basis  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  college  educations. 

Juniors  will  be  allowed  to  con4>lete  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Sophomores  may  complete  their  sofdiomore,  junior  and  senior  years. 
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Freshmen  may  continue  through  the  full  academic  course  leading  to 
graduation. 

The  intention  of  the  Army  in  making  possible  this  program  of  de¬ 
ferred  service  is  that  all  qualified  students  will  be  allowed  to  graduate 
before  being  called  to  active  duty.  And  at  this  time  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  program  cannot  be  carried  out  exactly 
as  outlined.  However,  it  must  be  understood  that  in  case  of  necessity, 
which  we  cannot  foresee  at  this  time,  all  men  enlisted  on  a  deferred 
basis  may  be  called  to  active  duty  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  War. 


1  mention  this  simply  because  we  want  to  avoid  any  possibility  of 
misunderstanding.  While  this  deferred  service  plan  applies  only  to 
undergraduates  in  accredited  colleges  and  junior  ocdleges,  it  has  a 
definite  application  to  high  schools  and  preparatory  schools  as  well. 

If  this  war  lasts  for  some  years,  a  great  many  of  the  Aviation 
Cadets  of  the  future  must  come  from  boys  now  enrolled  as  Juniors  and 
seniors  in  secondary  schools.  To  these  boys,  to  their  parents,  and  to 
their  advisers,  the  Army  Air  Forces  are  addressing  this  appeal:  “Com¬ 
plete  your  secondary  school  course.  Enter  an  accredited  college.  And 
then  enlist  in  the  Air  Force  Ebilisted  Reserve  on  a  deferred  basis.” 

In  this  way  colleges  and  universities  will  be  assured  of  the  matricu¬ 
lation  of  a  great  number  of  the  top  graduates  of  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  each  semester. 

To  launch  this  program,  the  Air  Forces  have  inaugurated  a  recruit¬ 
ing  drive  to  take  place  between  now  and  the  end  of  this  scholastic  term. 
During  this  period  we  hope  to  enlist  for  immediate  service  as  many 
men  from  the  graduating  classes  as  i>ossible,  as  well  as  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  continue  their  educations;  and  as  many  underclassmen  as 
possible  on  a  deferred  basis.  We  further  hope  to  lay  the  ground-work 
for  a  continuing  effort  throughout  the  coming  scholastic  year. 

To  help  us  make  the  program  a  success,  we  have  asked  every 
college  and  every  secondary  school  in  the  United  States  to  appoint  a 
faculty  air  force  adviser.  We  know  that  in  a  good  many  cases  an  of¬ 
ficial  has  already  been  appointed  to  help  your  undergraduates  decide 
their  military  futures.  Where  such  arrangements  have  been  made,  wo 
are  anxious  to  coordinate  our  work  with  your  present  activities.  Wher¬ 
ever  possible,  however,  we  are  anxious  to  have  some  one  member  of 
your  staff  feel  that  he  has  a  personal  interest  in  the  air  forces  and 
in  what  we  have  to  offer.  We  look  on  such  an  official  as  a  liaison  bo- 
tween  ourselves  and  your  faculty  and  undergraduate  body.  We  want 
him  to  help  us  avoid  disruption  of  your  scholastic  activities.  We  want 
to  make  available  to  him  instantly  details  of  all  air  force  enlistment 
and  training  plans  as  they  develop.  We  want  him  to  know  as  much 
about  our  recruiting  plans  as  we  know  ourselves. 


Quite  a  few  papers  are  necessary  at  the  time  application  for  en- 
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llstment  ia  made.  We  realize  that  many  undergraduatea  are  apt  to 
put  off  securing  such  papers  and  filling  them  in  imtil  the  last  possible 
moment.  The  faculty  air  force  adviser  can  save  the  student  lost  time 
and  possible  disappointment  by  makii^  himself  to  some  extent  re¬ 
sponsible  for  seeing  that  all  such  papers  are  properly  completed. 


But  much  more  important  than  this,  the  faculty  air  force  adviser 
can  give  the  undergraduate,  and  his  parents,  the  benefit  of  mature 
judgment  in  making  one  of  the  most  Important  decisions  in  the  student’s 
life — ^the  choice  of  how  he  can  best  serve  his  cotmtry.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  again  and  again  that  the  training  which  a  young  man 
secures  in  college — the  mental  discipline,  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
and  to  express  himself  clearly,  the  poise  and  self-confidence  which  col¬ 
lege  activities  develop — are  invaluable  to  the  future  officer.  For  this 
reas<m,  if  for  no  other,  we  are  anxious  that  the  prospective  Aviation 
Cadet  should  continue  his  education  as  long  as  possible.  There  are, 
in  addition,  technical  courses  which  he  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
which  will  increase  his  usefulness  to  himself  and  to  the  air  forces  when 
he  is  called  to  active  training. 

I  am  not  going  to  deal  with  these  courses  in  detail  now.  Detailed 
suggestions  will  be  supplied  to  faculty  air  force  advisers  of  all  colleges 
very  shortly  by  the  office  of  the  Conunanding  General  of  the  Air  Force. 
Manuals  are  here  for  jnou  to  take  with  you. 

In  general,  however,  any  mathematical  courses  for  which  the 
student  is  qualified  should  be  included  as  a  part  of  his  curriculum.  Shop 
courses  or  any  other  courses  which  increase  mechanical  aptitude  are  de¬ 
sirable. 

I  think  most  of  you  are  pretty  well  up  to  date  on  our  present 
methods  of  A.viation  Cadet  training.  The  Cadet  is  given  nine  weeks 
of  fimdamental  training  before  actual  flying  training  begins.  During 
this  period  psychological  tests  and  a  careful  study  of  each  Cadet’s  paiv 
ticular  aptitudes  decide  which  branch  of  specialized  training  he  will 
follow  from  there  on — ^whether  he  will  become  a  pilot,  a  bombardier, 
or  a  navigator.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  certain  men  who  are 
temperamentaUy  unqualified  for  the  work  of  a  pilot  nevertheless  have 
the  mathematical  bent  and  the  temperament  to  make  ideal  navigators 
and  bombardiers. 


Following  this  first  nine  weeks’  period  the  Cadet  pilot  is  sent  to 
an  elementary  flying  school  for  nine  weeks,  to  a  basic  school  for  an¬ 
other  nine  weeks,  and  to  an  advanced  school  for  the  remedning  n<ne 
weeks  of  his  course.  This  careful  and  systematic  training  has  largely 
eliminated  the  training  hazards  of  the  past.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
thirty-six  weeks’  course,  the  Aviation  Cadet  graduates  as  a  thoroughly 
competent  and  qualified  flying  officer. 

I  would  like  to  inject  a  personal  note  here.  I  have  a  boy  who  went 
out  to  Amhurst  in  January.  He  wanted  to  become  an  Aviation  Cadet, 
and  he  went  out  to  take  his  preliminary  work.  He  got  through  that 
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beaatifully.  He  started  in  his  elementary  stuff.  He  got  to  a  point 
where  be  was  ready  to  sola  He  got  about  two  hours  of  solo  work  in 
— and  they  keep  checking  and  rechecking.  Finally  the  time  came  when 
they  put  him  in  a  little  higher  bar  stuff  with  an  instructor,  and  he  was 
taken  up  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  could  take  it — and  he  couldn't 
take  it.  He  blacked  out.  He  is  on  his  way  to  communication  for 
ground  officer. 


I  merely  bring  that  out  for  one  fact.  The  navy  and  army  are 
doing  the  same  thing,  checking,  continually  checking  and  checking 
again,  to  see  that  the  men  are  qualified.  It  isn’t  like  in  the  old  days 
in  1917,  when  I  first  took  training,  and  came  out  at  Kelly  Field  and  the 
instructor  said  to  me,  “Tou  go  ahead  and  get  in  there  if  you  want  to, 
but  I  bet  eight  to  one  you  go  up  and  kill  yourself.”  (Laughter)  We 
don’t  do  those  things  any  more.  We  know  before  the  boy  knows, 
whether  he  is  qualified,  and  if  we  have  to  slow  up  his  training,  we  slow 
it  up,  so  as  to  make  sure,  because  he  is  very  valuable  officer  material 
and  pilot  material  to  us,  and  Dr.  Barker  will  tell  you  that  the  navy  is 
doing  exactly  the  same,  and  we  are  closely  coordinating  our  training 
methods. 

When  the  Cadets  who  are  candidates  for  commissions  as  bombard¬ 
iers  and  navigators  leave  the  school  of  fundamentals,  they  are  sent  to 
specialized  schools  for  advanced  training. 

I  have  made  no  mention  of  the  Aviation  Cadet  training  for  officer’s 
commissions  in  the  ground  crew.  While  such  training  opportunties  are 
limited  in  the  number,  their  importance  is  enormous.  Unlike  the  can¬ 
didates  for  flying  officer  training,  who  do  not  need  to  submit  evidence 
of  formal  education,  all  candidates  for  ground  officer  training  must 
submit  a  transcript  of  college  work,  ranging  from  the  two  years  of 
college  work  required  for  Armament  training  to  the  three  years  of 
engineering  required  for  Elngineering  and  Meteorology. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  any  way  to  compete  with  other  branches 
of  the  service  for  qualified  young  men,  because  we  are  all  together  on 
this  proposition,  and  we  just  want  you  to  feel  that  our  interest  is  your 
interest,  and  that  we  in  the  army  and  navy  are  in  your  hands.  We  want 
men  to  go  through  school.  We  are  makii^  every  effort  within  our 
own  forces  to  develop  officer  personnel,  to  allow  you  to  keep  your  men, 
but  we  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  if  we  run  into  another  crisis 
very  shortly,  those  men  may  be  called  to  duty  and  not  allowed  to  com¬ 
plete  it.  We  hope  to  have  them  continue  their  education. 


As  long  as  General  Hilldring  and  the  navy  told  a  story.  I  know 
there  are  a  lot  of  questions  coming  on,  so  with  your  permission,  I  will 
try  to  tell  one  about  the  colored  preacher  in  the  South  who  had  just  been 
in  his  new  job  in  the  congregation  about  five  weeks.  He  came  from 
somewhere  in  another  section  of  the  country,  and  he  put  down  a  whole 
lot  of  new  rules  and  regulations  for  his  pariah  to  follow  out.  He  made 
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them  do  this  and  that,  and  finally  hia  congregation  got  pretty  well 
led  up. 

The  fifth  Simday  he  got  ready  to  make  hia  sermon — ^got  hia  glasses 
on  and  started  to  deliver  it,  and  the  congregation  started  to  heckle  him. 
He  kept  on.  Finally,  out  of  the  audience,  somebody  threw  a  ripe 
tomato  that  hit  him  on  the  right  side  of  the  eye.  He  reached  up,  brushed 
it  off  and  said,  “We  are  going  to  have  about  five  minutes  more,  and  then 
you  are  going  to  see  the  damndest  fight  you  ever  saw.”  (Laughter) 
(Applause) 

President  Corbett:  Major  Ayling,  I  think  that  inasmuch  as  we 
started  the  program  with  the  navy,  we  will  give  the  army  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  start  first  with  the  discussion.  We  are  now  ready  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Major  Ayling's  paper. 

Dean  Moseley:  I  think  what  many  of  ua  here  would  like  to  hear 
first,  before  we  get  submerged  in  other  matters,  is  the  question  of 
V-1  in  land  grant  colleges. 

Dr.  Barker:  The  question  of  the  Navy’s  V-1  program  in  land  grant 
colleges  where  two  years’  basic  ROTC  is  required,  is  the  question, 
is  it  not? 

Dean  Moseley.  Yes. 

Dr.  Barker:  Ihat  has  been  under  discussion  between  the  army 
and  the  navy  for  some  little  time.  Our  policy,  as  we  announced  the 
V-1  program,  and  is  still  our  policy,  is  that  in  those  institutions,  the 
army  has  priority.  It  is  their  "pigeon”  in  our  language,  but  as  (General 
Hilldrlng  told  you,  the  army  ground  forces,  and  as  Major  Ayling  has 
just  told  you,  the  army  air  force’s  program,  they  are  alike. 

When  you  read  the  army’s  ground  force  program,  you  will  find 
practically  no  difference  between  it  and  our  V-1  program.  ’Therefore, 
for  those  institutions  where  two  years  required  basic  ROTC  is  the  sit¬ 
uation,  the  joint  program  which  will  be  announced  will  be  along  these 
lines. 


Men  in  those  institutions  will  go  into  the  army  enlisted  reserva 
corps  plan.  Under  that,  they  will  be  covered  by  law  as  being  members 
of  the  ROTC.  The  law  forbids  men  enlisted  in  other  branches  of  the 
armed  services  from  being  in  the  basic  ROTC.  So  therefore,  these  men 
will  enlist  in  the  army  enlisted  reserve  plan. 

At  the  time  that  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics 
has  selected  the  group  for  his  advanced  ROTC,  and  offered  the  con¬ 
tracts,  and  secured  their  signing,  the  balance  of  the  men  will  be  at 
liberty,  within  quotas,  percentage  quotas,  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  go  forward  with  the  army  plan,  or  transfer  to  the  navy  V-1  plan. 

The  army  plan  will  have  a  comprehensive  examination  the  same  as 
the  imvy  comprehensive  examination.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be 
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the  same  examination.  It  will  be  Jointly  prepared  by  an  outaide  ex¬ 
amining  institution  known  to  all  of  you,  for  the  army  and  the  navy. 
Therefore,  the  men  will  go  through  it,  and  they  will  select  within  these 
quotas,  whether  they  wish  to  go  forward  with  the  army  enlisted  reserve 
corps  plan,  or  to  transfer  to  the  navy  plan. 

Now,  since  it  will  take  some  time  between  March  1,  and  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  second  calendar  year,  to  woik  out  all  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  details,  those  who  are  going  forward  in  the  navy — and  I  am 
going  to  talk  for  a  moment  only  about  the  navy — will  have  offered  to 
them  the  two  opportunities:  1.  To  transfer  from  the  army  enlisted  re¬ 
serve  plan  within  the  quota;  to  V-5,  that  is  the  aviation  program  in  the 
navy,  if  they  can  meet  the  navy  flying  physical  standards  and  vdimteef 
therefore,  or  to  transfer  to  the  V-7  program  for  deck  and  engineering 
officers  and  the  specialist  group. 

So,  under  the  plan  which  will  come  out,  there  will  be  provision 
for  those  young  men  who  go  to  land  grant  colleges,  or  colleges  where 
basic  two  years  ROTC  is  required,  to  select  within  the  quota,  vdiether 
they  wish  to  go  forward  in  the  army  plan,  the  air  forces  plan,  the 
navy  air  force,  or  the  V-7  plan.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Dean  Moseley:  Yes,  that  is  almost  a  complete  answer.  One  com¬ 
plication  is  this:  An  inducement  for  a  man  to  take  V-1  is  that  he  is 
already  enlisted  in  the  armed  services,  but  not  subject  to  call  except 
for  the  exegencies  of  the  occasion,  and  he  is  allowed  to  complete.  If  he 
goes  into  the  ROTC,  and  is  within  draft  age,  he  may  be  pulled  out. 

Dean  Barker:  No  sir.  General  Hilldring  do  you  want  to  answer 
that? 

General  HlUdring:  One  of  the  major  considerations  in  the  delib¬ 
erations  between  the  army  and  the  navy,  from  the  army  point  of  view, 
was  to  preserve  the  existing  ROTC  units.  In  other  words,  to  keep 
faith  with  our  peacetime  friends,  and  we  are  going  to  do  that. 

The  question  raised  by  the  Dean  is  not  pertinent  or  will  not  be 
pertinent,  because  imder  regulations  which  are  already  prepared  and 
approved  and  reedy  to  be  issued,  the  advance  course  students  in  the 
ROTC,  hereafter  will  be  require  to  enter  the  enlisted  reserve  corps,  as 
well  as  to  accept  a  contract  in  the  ROTC,  as  is  the  case  with  all  others 
who  enter  into  this  pre-induotioci  program.  It  wouldn’t  affect  his 
status  as  an  ROTC  man,  and  it  wouldn’t  complicate  or  alter  the  ROTC 
situation  existing  in  the  school,  except  that  it  will  bring  him  in  addi¬ 
tion,  into  this  plan  as  a  member  of  the  enlisted  reserve  corps. 

Dean  Moseley:  All  right,  General,  jrou  have  answered  it  for  the 
advanced  military,  but  what  about  the  21  year  old  freshman  in  the 
basic  course? 


General  Dlldifng:  All  right.  He  will  be  permitted,  within  the 
quota,  to  enlist  in  the  enlisted  reserve  corps.  If  there  is  an  ROTC 
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cottEse  in  a  school,  you  see,  he  will  be  enlisted  in  the  enlisted  reserve 
corps — as  many  individuals  as  there  are  allottments  in  that  school  for 
both  the  army  and  the  navy.  That  will  carry  them  through  two  years, 
and  then  after  that  two  year  period,  the  P.  M.  S.  &  T.  will  he  permit¬ 
ted  to  select  out  of  that  whole  basic  group,  the  Individuals  he  desires 
for  the  advanced  course  students.  After  that  group  has  been  selected. 
I  don’t  mean  entirely  by  the  P.  M.  S.  &  T. — ^perhaps  the  head  of  the 
institution  will  have  something  to  do  with  it.  However,  those  selectiona 
will  be  made  hereafter,  as  they  have  been  made  heretofore,  ^cept 
perhaps  a  little  earlier  as  to  time.  After  those  selections  have  been 
made,  then  the  remainder,  that  is,  those  who  are  not  selected,  will  be 
permitted  to  decide  at  that  time,  whether  they  want  to  carry  on 
through  the  remaining  two  years  of  their  course  as  enlisted  reservists 
of  the  army  or  the  navy.  If  they  select  the  navy,  they  will  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  their  enlistment  in  the  enlisted  reserve  pf  the  army,  and 
enlisted  in  the  reserve  of  the  navy.  But  that  pertains  to  the  group  out¬ 
side  of  the  advanced  course  students.  Is  that  clear? 


Dean  Moaeley:  Yes. 


General  KDditog:  Is  it  satisfactory? 

Dean  Moseley:  Yes. 

Dean  Bonn:  This  question  has  to  do  with  the  V-1  bnmch  of  the 
service  as  far  as  it  effects  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

The  plan,  as  stated,  will  take  35,000  men  of  the  80,000  desired  to 
enlist  in  the  V-1  unit.  The  question  that  is  being  asked  by  the  students 
who  are  investigating  that  type  of  service,  and  who  are  interested  in 
navy  enlistment  is  with  respect  to  the  other  45,000  of  that  80,000,  who 
will  not  be  chosen  or  who  will  be  eliminated  by  examination  for  the 
flying  cadets  or  the  V-7  training.  There  is  some  reluctancy  in  other 
words,  because  of  a  less  than  one  to  two  chance  on  the  basis  of  your 
figures,  to  immediately  commit  themselves,  because  there  is  not  a  full 
understanding  of  the  way  in  which  that  whole  program  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered. 


Consequently,  the  question  is  asked,  since  after  the  second  year, 
and  the  examination  is  given,  they  are  transferred  either  to  V-5  or  V-7. 
may  they  wait  until  their  Jimior  year,  and  then  make  their  choice,  take 
the  examination  if  they  want  to,  and  go  into  either  V-5  or  V-7,  without 
registering  in  V-1  ? 

Dr.  Barker:  They  may  not.  This  whole  plan  is  drawn  up  on  the 
most  democratic  basis  that  is  conceivable  for  us  to  imagine.  We  had 
the  advice  and  help  of  a  great  many  people  in  drawing  it  up.  Remember, 
CSentlemen,  that  one  thing  is  being  offered  to  these  young  men — ^two 
things  really:  1.  An  opportunity  to  choose  their  side  of  the  service, 
which  one  they  want  to  go  to,  the  army  or  navy;  second,  it  offers  them 
an  opportunity  to  continue  in  college,  at  least  for  two  years. 

Now,  there  must  be  some  penalty  connected  with  that.  But  let  me 
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ask  you  to  think  for  just  a  moment  about  the  normal  penalty  in  college. 
Of  your  freshman  class  that  enters,  how  many  finish  your  sophomore 
year?  There  are  the  figures  for  the  United  States  at  large  right  there. 
There  is  the  proportion  of  drop-outs  between  freshman,  sophomore, 
junior  and  senior. 

In  other  words,  of  80,000  men  at  large,  taken  the  country  over, 
only  between  forty  and  forty-two  thousand  will  complete  their  sopho¬ 
more  year.  Now  of  Uiose,  35,000  will  be  chosen  to  go  on,  either  in 
V-5  or  V-7. 

Now,  for  the  other  men,  however,  who  drop  out  for  any  reason, 
either  scholastic  reasons  or  financial  reasons,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  navy  offers  them  the  opportunity  to  go  forward  as  enlisted  men 
through  its  training  stations  to  petty  officers.  They  will  be  competing 
of  course,  with  the  normal  voluntary  enlistment  of  the  navy.  Those 
men  in  general,  will  average  slightly  less  than  high  school  graduation. 

Now,  your  man  who  has  completed  one  year  of  college  for  instance, 
with  you.  and  who  fails  scholastically — doesn’t  meet  your  academic 
standards,  and  is  dropped  by  you,  or  drops  out  for  financial  reasons  or 
whatever  it  may  be — if  he  has  enlisted  in  V-1,  he  goes  into  the  navy. 
He  goes  immediately  of  course  to  one  of  our  naval  trsdning  stations  and 
is  put  through  the  tests  there.  He  is  selected  for  training,  and  he  has 
the  opportunity  to  advance  forward.  In  addition  to  that,  every  one  of 
these  men  who  can  pass  the  flight  physical  examination,  will  be  of¬ 
fered,  even  though  he  is  dropped  out  of  school  either  for  academic 
reasons  or  for  financial  reasons,  he  will  be  offered  the  opportunity  to 
go  forward  in  the  air  force,  if  he  can  meet  the  flight  physical  standards 
and  volunteers. 

On  the  same  basis  again  there,  we  are  offering,  as  the  army  air 
corps  is  offering  to  high  school  equivalent  graduates,  the  opportunity 
to  go  through  the  aviation  cadet  program.  Consequently,  it  would  be 
unfair  for  us  to  say,  "If  you  are  in  college  oome  and  enlist  in  the  V-1 
program,"  and  then  send  him  without  an  opportunity  to  take  an  avia¬ 
tion  cadet  program  if  he  wants  to.  So  that  opportunity  is  open  also. 

Furthermore,  in  the  navy,  any  enlisted  man,  after  a  certain  length 
of  service,  is  eligible  to  be  recommended  by  his  commanding  officer, 
to  go  to  the  V-7  training  program,  and  men  are  being  so  chosen. 

I  don’t  need  to  tell  you  after  these  figures  that  Major  Ayling  has 
given  you  and  that  I  attempted  to  give  you  without  the  aid  of  charts, 
that  both  the  army  and  the  navy  must  find  every  young  man  whose 
condition  makes  him  physically  competent  to  fly,  and  we  must  get 
him  into  the  air  corps  of  either  the  army  or  navy  if  it  is  possible,  if 
we  are  going  to  meet  this  program.  And  so,  all  of  those  opportunities 
are  there  for  those  men  who  come  in.  But,  to  say  to  the  man,  "You 
can  wait  until  yoiu*  junior  year,’’  which  is  the  time  when  on  the  average 
for  the  United  States  he  will  be  just  up  to  registration  age  for  the 
draft,  and  then  say,  "Son,  you  can  come  in  this  back  door  and  evade 
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the  draft,’*  nothing  doing.  Neither  the  army  or  navy  will  put  them¬ 
selves  in  that  sitxiation  of  recommending  to  any  'man  that  he  wait  until 
the  last  minute  before  the  selective  service  board  is  going  to  take  him, 
and  then  tell  him  to  come  in.  No  sir. 

Deen  Bunn:  There  are  still  two  points  there.  You  see,  your  original 
plan  provided  for  enlistment  in  V-7,  if  they  did  it  during  their  Junior 
year.  If  they  did  not  qualify  when  they  went  through  the  training, 
then  they  were  discharged  with  permission  to  go  into  any  branch  of 
the  service  that  they  chose.  Your  present  plan  varies  from  that,  you 
see,  in  that  regard.  The  seoond  point  is  that  this  plan  does  not  parallel 
the  army  air  corps  plan,  and  for  that  reason  the  problems  and  questions 
arise  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get 
clarified. 


Dr.  Bariier:  It  does  follow  the  army  air  corps  plan.  You  go  ir 
as  an  aviation  cadet  if  you  can  meet  the  flight  physical  standards.  It 
has  been  the  same  in  the  navy.  We  have  been  in  consultation  for  two 
months  on  this,  and  I  think  I  am  correct  on  this,  although  the  final 
papers  have  not  yet  been  signed. 

Dean  Bunn:  That  wasn’t  made  clear  to  me.  That  is  the  reason 
I  had  the  question.  It  is  being  asked  by  the  students  already  concern¬ 
ing  V-1. 

Oenetal  HUldrtng:  'There  is  one  point  that  may  or  may  not  be 
behind  your  question.  Dean,  that  I  have  encountered  on  the  army  side 
a  number  of  times  from  college  officials  and  from  college  students,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  made  clear  here  that  in  the  whole  plan,  the  army, 
the  navy  and  the  marine  coips,  we  give  no  guarantee  to  any  college 
student  that  he  is  going  to  be  an  officer.  None  of  us  do  that,  and  we 
will  not  do  it  in  the  army,  and  I  am  sure  the  navy,  so  far  as  I  know, 
wiU  not  do  it 


We  believe  in  the  army,  in  the  democratic  idea  that  a  man  mu.«t 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  army  and  compete  with  his  brothers  for  recogni¬ 
tion  as  officer  material,  and  the  candidates  of  this  plan  that  we  arc 
proposing  here  will  be  no  different  from  any  other  enlisted  man. 

We  have  this  thought  however,  that  we  think  should  appeal  to  the 
man  in  college  who  has  officer  material  in  him,  that  is,  who  has  in 
him  the  stuff  we  want  in  the  army  for  oiur  officers,  that  if  we  permit 
him  to  continue  his  education  a  year,  two  years,  three  years  or  whatever 
time  is  given  him,  that  he  will,  if  he  has  the  right  stuff  in  him,  be  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  for  the  competition,  and  from  the  student’s  viewpoint,  in 
this  plan,  that  is  all  there  is  in  it  for  him.  Is  that  right,  Doctor? 


Dr.  Baiksr:  Yes. 

OtfieilBl  mildring:  And  that  is  a  thought  that  I  find  college 
students  groping  for — some  advantage,  something  in  writing,  some  pre¬ 
ferment  after  they  enter  the  army,  because  they  are  half  way  through 
college,  or  all  the  way  through  c^ege. 
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Under  thia  plan  or  tinder  any  other  plan  contemplated  by  the  anny, 
there  la  no  such  intention.  It  will  not  be  done  I  am  certain,  while  the 
army  ia  being  operated  by  ita  present  gmeral  treatment  to  a  man 
because  of  his  education.  (Applause) 

Dean  Oaidner:  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  you  corectly,  Gen* 
eral  Hilldring,  then  the  man  who  fails  the  proposed  army  {dan  will  be 
immediately  inducted  as  an  enlisted  man  in  the  army  the  same  as  in 
the  navy.  That  is  my  first  question. 

General  midilng:  That  is  correct. 

Dean  Gardner:  Now  my  other  question  was  somewhat  like  thia: 
The  two  calendar  year  prc^Hisal  under  the  standard  academic  procedure, 
would  normally  put  a  student  two  yease  through  college.  Under  the 
accelerated  program,  he  will  be  practically  through  college  in  three 
years.  I  imderstand  there  is  a  reason  for  that.  And  then  I  will  give 
you  my  other  question,  if  I  may.  An  important  point  to  me  ia  the 
limitation  of  the  navy  program  evidently  to  80,000  men.  If  you  are 
going  to  need  more  men,  why  the  publicity  fbr  80,000?  Then  an  ap- 
parently  trivial  question,  but  I  believe  significant  to  the  young  men, 
is  do  you  plan  some  insignia  for  these  young  men  to  wear,  to  take 
home,  if  you  will,  to  show  to  the  girl  ?  That  question,  I  believe  comes 
up  frequently.  It  is  apparently  trivial. 

Gleneral  Hilldring:  Most  of  those  come  from  the  scholar  of  this 
conunisaion.  I  would  like  Dr.  Barker  to  answer  those  questions. 

Dr.  Barber:  Gentlemen,  there  are  three  membem  of  this  team. 
One  of  them  is  not  represented  here  todaw.  In  any  program  of  winning 
a  war,  it  is  the  army,  the  navy,  (and  that  inclu^  the  marines)  and 
industry.  Now  then,  it  is  manifestly  improper  for  the  two  armed 
components  of  that  team  to  grab  everything.  Second,  of  the  approxi* 
mately  210  to  220  thousand  men  entering  college  every  year,  (mly 
between  65  and  70  per  cent  of  them  can  pass  even  the  enlisted  physical 
examination,  so  that  immediately  you  have  reduced  your  220,000  fresh¬ 
men  available  for  the  army  and  the  navy  reserve  |>Ians  to  160,000. 
The  navy  is  taking  eighty  and  the  army  is  going  to  ask  for  eighty  too, 
and  we  are  playing  fair  with  the  third  member  of  the  team.  For  in 
this  kind  of  a  situation,  the  man  who  can  not  stand  the  phyrical  gaff 
of  active  duty  with  the  army  or  the  air  corps  or  the  fleet,  is  the  man 
who  can  man  the  drafting  table  or  the  component  part  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  picture. 

Now,  that  is  the  answer  to  your  80,000, 1  think.  The  next  one  was 
whether  there  was  to  be  an  insignia  or  not,  or  rather  the  two  calendar 
years.  We  wanted  an  incentive  for  them  to  accelerate.  We  need  them 
badly.  We  need  them  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them. 

Now  then,  if  we  had  said  two  academic  years  for  this,  with  all 
the  colleges  of  the  country  participating  as  they  have  already  signed 
up  for  our  V-1  program,  {nactically  speaking,  you  can  imagine  what 
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tbe  admintotrative  proMem  would  have  been  with  offering  four  dif¬ 
ferent  competitiTe  examinatione  at  four  differmt  times  in  the  year, 
for  the  accelerated  and  the  non-acoderated  students.  That  is  one  thing. 
Second,  how  would  you  have  kept  four  examinations  equally  difficult 
or  equally  easy — anyway  you  want  to  put  it — that  is,  keep  them  on 
the  same  endeavor  level?  Tou  know  how  hard  it  is  to  make  examina¬ 
tions,  and  keep  them  alike.  You  know  that  even  the  beet  laid  plans 
of  professors  and  college  entrance  boards  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  will 
vary  from  term  to  term  and  from  year  to  year.  I  don’t  need  to  tell 
you  gentlemen  that.  We  wanted  the  incentive  for  acceleration,  so 
therefcme,  the  answer  to  all  three  of  those  problems  to  us,  in  studying 
it  initially,  was  to  make  it  in  the  second  calendar  year  after  admission, 
on  a  specified  date,  on  or  about  Mhrch  1. 

Now,  as  you  have  said,  the  young  high  school  graduate  who  leaves 
his  high  school  in  June,  and  immediately  enters  college  on  an  acceler¬ 
ated  program,  by  March  or  the  second  year,  he  will  have  completed  the 
equivalent  of  three  normal  academic  years.  He  will  be  farther  along 
in  his  education.  Now,  if  education  means  what  I  hope  it  means  as 
an  educator,  the  man  vdio  is  three  academic  years  along  in  his  education 
is  going  to  have  bet^  odds  of  passing  tiiat  examination,  isn't  he,  no 
matter  bow  you  rate  the  examination,  if  it  is  going  to  be  fair  at  all? 
Second,  when  it  is  ranked  nationally,  what  we  in  the  navy  at  least 
plan  to  do — can’t  commit  the  army — is  this:  Let’s  ttdce  the  twenty 
thousand  that  are  going  to  v(dunteer  for  V-5  as  an  example.  Our 
program  calls  of  course  for  them  to  come  out  of  college  at  the  end  of 
that  second  calendar  year. 


If  they  are  accelerated,  they  are  three  years  along  in  their  academic 
years,  is  that  correct?  Now  then,  we  can’t  take  20,000  at  one  time. 
Our  flight  schools  won’t  handle  a  sudden  impact  load.  So  that  with 
this  20,000  list,  what  we  plan  to  do  in  so  far  as  possible,  administra¬ 
tively,  is  to  start  at  the  last  of  those  20,000  who  pass  that  list,  the 
lowest  on  the  examination  schedule,  and  go  up  2,600  tor  June,  2,500 
for  July,  2,500  for  August,  2,600  for  September,  and  so  on.  So  that 
the  man  who  really  applies  himself  and  becomes  a  good  student  with 
you  and  ranks  high  on  that  eacamination,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we 
say  that  we  shall  call  him  after  two  calendar  years,  will  have  his  rank¬ 
ing  date  of  call  determined  by  the  examination.  So  if  he  stands  in 
the  top  group  of  that,  he  will  have  at  least  seven  to  eight  months 
more  that  he  wUl  be  able  to  stay  in  college. 


Now,  if  he  is  <m  the  accelerated  program,  that  means  he  is  at 
the  baccalaureate  level,  right?  In  other  words,  I  have  been  in  this 
educational  game  some  time  myself,  and  I  have  always  believed  in 
banging  a  little  meat  in  front  of  the  dog’s  nose  to  make  him  run. 

NCw,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can’t  write  that  in  a  program  that  1  say 
to  the  students,  but  it  shouldn’t  take  a  group  of  college  deans  and 
advisers  very  long  to  see  it.  Now,  what  you  tell  them  is  all  right 
with  me. 
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OCM  Oongdon:  There  is  one  statement  you  made  this  afternoon 
that  is  a  little  different  from  our  understanding  at  least  to  many  oC. 
us,  If  I  imderstand  oorrectly.  Out  of  the  80,000  enroUees,  you  anticipate 
about  35,000  will  be  successful  in  the  examinations  and  eligible  for 
officer  training,  and  out  of  that  35,000  you  will  select  20,000  for  V-5. 

Dean  Barker:  That  is  correct. 

Dean  Congdon:  The  understanding  that  many  of  us  have  had  was 
that  those  20,000  would  be  outside  the  35,000. 

Dean  Barker:  No  sir.  That  was  very,  very  definitely  stated  in 
the  V-1  program. 

Dean  Congdon:  Then  it  comes  down  to  this:  That  out  of  the 
80,000,  there  aren’t  more  than  15,000  who  have  any  large  liklihood  of 
being  likely  to  graduate. 

Dr.  Barker:  It  depends  entirely  on  the  acceleration  of  your  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dean  Congdon:  Outside  of  that  factor? 

Dr.  Barker:  Right.  But  let  me  say  just  this.  If  any  of  you 
gentlemen  who  are  educators  will  examine  the  pre-flight  school,  Lie 
ground  school,  and  the  subject  matter  taught  in  either  the  army  air 
corps  plan  or  our  aviation  program,  I  will  tell  you  that  it  is  a  full 
collegiate  caliber  course.  Now,  whether  or  not  of  course  you  grant 
credit  for  it,  is  not  for  us  to  say,  or  even  to  do  more  than  call  it  to 
your  attention. 

I  am  reminded,  however,  that  even  before  the  V-5  or  V-7  or  V-1 
program  W8is  annoimced,  that  the  American  Association  of  Collegiate 
Registrars  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a  breakdown  of  every  course 
offered  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  navy  as  to  potential  collegiate 
credit.  1  believe  they  have  a  committee  studying  that.  1  forwarded 
nearly  forty  pages  of  an  analysis  of  the  courses  which  officers  of  the 
navy  are  required  to  take,  and  I  can  assure  you  personally  that  I  wait 
over  those  courses  exactly  the  same  as  1  would  have  done  had  they 
been  offered  at  your  school,  and  that  man  had  come  to  my  school  at 
Columbia  as  a  transfer  student  and  offered  this  as  a  transfer  credit; 
and  I  recommended  in  that,  what  I  considered  to  be  a  rational  and 
logical  equivalent  semester  hour  of  credit  to  this  committee  of  the 
American  Association  of  Collegiate  Registrars. 

Now,  what  you  do  with  it  is  your  business.  It  happens  to  be  my 
firm  personal  conviction  that  that  work  is  fully  the  equivalent  of  what 
you  are  doing  with  the  man  and  on  a  little  bit  more  mature  level.  Sb 
that  is  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  this  man  is  near  graduation  as 
a  function  of  his  acceleration,  and  what  you  decide  to  do  with  the 
education  that  he  gets  after  he  leaves  you. 

Dean  Gardner:  What  about  the  insignia  question? 
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Dr.  Barker:  I  am  sorry.  The  insignia  question  has  been  decided. 
The  navy  has  one,  the  army  corps  has  one  and  Major  Ayling  has  it  on 
his  chart  here,  and  the  army  will  have  one.  (Chart)  This  is  a  laped 
button.  The  army  one  will  probably  be  in  the  same  general  character. 
The  man  who  enlists  in  one  of  these  programs  will  have  that  to  take 
home  and  show  the  family  and  the  gal. 

Dean  Newman:  It  won’t  be  that  size  will  it?  (Laughter) 

Dr.  Barker:  No,  that  is  pretty  big. 

Dean  llUdner  (Illinois  College) :  May  I  ask  one  or  two  questions? 
A  number  of  our  students  have  made  this  statement  to  me  as  I  talked 
to  them  about  V-1:  “At  present  there  is  no  closing  date  on  V-5.  Why 
should  we  enlist  in  V-1,  stand  an  examination  as  annoimced  there,  when 
at  present  we  can  enlist  directly  in  V-6’’  In  other  words,  they  are  by¬ 
passing  V-1  completely  right  now,  and  since  we  had  a  number  of  naval 
officers  on  our  campus  just  yesterday,  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
boys,  and  they  could  give  no  answer,  I  would  like  to  go  to  headquarters 
on  it. 

Dr.  Barker:  The  answer  for  that  is  this:  The  Order  has  been 
issued  closing  both  V-5  and  V-7,  direct  enlistment. 

Commander  Bert  Davis  (Washington,  D.  C. ) :  Not  V-5,  but  V-7. 

Dr.  Barker:  The  order  on  V-7  has  been  issued  as  of  May  1,  hasn’t 
it,  Bert? 

Commander  Davis:  Yes. 


Dr.  Barker:  In  so  far  as  V-5  is  concerned,  that  is  of  course  a 
man  who  has  only  gone  two  years  in  college  and  wants  to  go  into  the 
air  force  or  the  navy,  and  since  we  are  also  opening  it  up  in  the  last 
week  to  high  school  graduates,  that  will  continue  open  for  some  time. 
But  let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way.  The  number  that  we  need,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  take  any  more  than  we  need  because  we  have  no  right 
to  do  it  in  the  condition  that  the  country  is  in,  is  30,000  candidates 
for  pilot  training  per  annum.  We  shall  obtain  20,000  out  of  this  V-1 
program,  so  there  will  be  10,000  left  over.  That  10,000  quota  is  open 
to  present  enlisted  men  of  the  navy,  or  to  high  school  graduates.  How 
much  chance  do  you  think  the  man  will  have  who  goes  two  years  to 
college  without  joining  V-1,  and  then  asks  for  V-5  direct? 

Dean  Hildner:  But  so  long  as  enlistment  officers  come  on  your 
campus  to  enlist  directly  for  V-5 — 


Dr.  Barifier:  You  would  like  to  see  us  close  it? 

Dean  Hildner:  I  would. 

Dr.  Barker:  Put  it  down  on  the  sheet,  Bert. 
Commander  Davis:  I  got  it.  (Laughter) 
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Dean  Stmtton:  I  would  like  to  aA  Dean  Barker  four  questkma. 
A  lot  of  men  here  have  the  feeling  that  if  students  fail  any  course 
throughout  their  course  or  throughout  th^  years,  they  automatically 
go  into  the  army  or  navy,  or  is  it  if  we  drop  them  because  of  their 
genersd  poor  standing? 

Dr.  Barkw:  That  is  entirely  a  matter  for  you. 

. . .  .Cries  of  ‘^Repeat  the  questicm’*. . . . 

Dr.  Barker:  The  question  is  that  some  sUidents  and  some  foculty 
feel  that  if  a  man  is  in  V-1  or  V>7,  and  fails  one  course  in  college,  that 
he  is  automatically  called  to  active  duty  as  an  apprentice  seaman  in 
the  navy,  is  that  correct? 

Dean  Stmtton:  Tes. 

Dean  Baikea:  The  V*1  program  definitely  says  that  that  question 
is  in  your  hands  if  he  fails  academically.  You  are  the  deciders  of  whet 
the  academic  failure  is.  If  you  have  requirements  that  failure  of  one 
course  puts  him  out,  he  is  out.  If  you  have  requirements  of  two  courses, 
that  puts  him  out.  If  you  have  a  scale,  as  the  Technology  in  Boston 
does,  of  points  for  certain  grades,  and  then  he  has  to  maintain  a  cer¬ 
tain  average  throughout  his  four  years,  or  a  term  average  below  a 
certain  level  puts  him  on  probation,  and  after  one  term  on  probation 
he  is  out,  if  he  doesn’t  boost  it  by  a  certain  munber  of  pc^ts,  that  is 
your  ’’pigeon”  and  not  ours.  We  hope  you  wont  change  your  academic 
standards  though. 

Dean  Stmtton:  ’The  next  question  is,  what  about  the  pre-Juniors? 
Ours  is  a  five  year  course.  They  couldn't  qualify  for  the  V-7  because 
they  are  not  juniors.  What  can  they  do  at  this  time?  Ours  is  a  five 
year  course  and  the  pre- juniors  are  in  the  third  year  of  their  five  years. 

Dr.  Barker:  How  old  are  they? 

Dean  Stmtton:  They  are  twenty. 

Dr.  Barker:  No  sir,  nothing  can  be  done  for  them  in  our  program. 

Dean  Stmtton:  ’The  third  question  is,  in  a  college  where  we  require 
a  two  year  basic  course,  which  we  have,  should  a  freShman  student 
enlist  in  either  the  V-1  or  the  army  program  as  a  freshman?  He  is  17 
years  old. 

Dr.  Bariier:  Under  the  joint  plan,  I  think  the  provision  is  for  him 
to  enlist  in  the  army  enlisted  reserved  corps. 

Qeneml  HlMdrlng:  After  he  is  18.  If  he  is  not  18,  we  can’t  enlist 

him. 


Dr.  Barker:  All  right.  There  is  then  the  other  string  to  our  bow. 
In  the  ROTC  manual,  there  is  a  paragraph — ^I  haven’t  it  right  in  front 
of  me  at  the  moment,  but  let  me  attempt  to  give  ]rou  the  esswioe  of  It: 
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That  a  man  may  be  accepted  outside  of  the  ijuota  and  without  expense 
to  the  govenunent  as  to  unifonns,  who  is  enlisted  in  another  armed 
service.  Now,  a  man  in  V*1  is  an  enlisted  man  in  the  navy.  Conse¬ 
quently  in  your  Institution,  a  man  who  is  below  the  18  age  for  the 
army  but  above  the  17  age  for  us,  and  who  wants  to  enlist  in  V-1,  can 
meet  your  requirements  of  the  two  year  basic  ROTC,  provided  he  fur- 
niahes  his  own  uniform. 

OcDOcal  HUlditag:  Or  could  he  go  into  the  straight  ROTC  and 
then  enlist  when  he  becomes  18. 


Dr.  Barker:  That  is  correct,  and  under  the  joint  plan,  he  will  then, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  calendar  year  date,  have  the  opportunity  to 
select  the  service. 


Dean  Stratton:  My  fourth  question  is,  does  a  student  indicate 
V-5  or  V-7  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment  or  does  the  examination  decide 
that? 

Dr.  Bartmr:  The  que8ti<»i  is  whether  the  student  at  the  time  of 
his  enlistment  in  V-1,  designates  V-5  or  V-7. 

As  I  said  earlier,  a  man  who  fails  academically,  or  drops  out  of 
c(81ege  for  financial  reasons,  who  is  in  V-1,  if  he  can  pass  the  flight 
physical,  he  may  go  into  the  flight  school,  just  because  we  have  already 
gone  down  to  the  high  school  level  with  the  screening  test.  Now  then, 
there  will  then  be  an  amendment  to  the  V-1  plan,  by  which  the  V-1 
student  at  the  time,  can  indicate  that  he  wants  to  go  for  V-5,  and  if 
so,  he  will  take  the  flight  physical,  and  that  will  then  qualify  him  Just 
the  same  as  your  army  air  force’s  plan. 


Dean  Stratton:  His  physical  examination  then  at  the  time  of  his 
enlistment  will  determine — ^he  would  not  be  thrown  out  later. 

Dr.  Barker:  At  the  time  of  his  enlistment  with  us,  1  think  for 
sheer  physical  reasons,  he  will  first  take  the  ordinairy  apprentice  sea¬ 
man’s  physical  examination,  V-1.  If  he  then  indicates  that  he  wants 
to  go  on  to  V-5,  he  will  be  given  the  flight  physical. 


Now,  the  flight  physical  is  much  more  complicated,  takes  more 
time  and  is  more  expensive  to  the  government  so  that  will  only  be 
given  to  those  some  time  during  their  first  term  freshman  year  for 
instance. 

Dean  Strattnn:  And  V-7? 

Dr.  Barker:  ’The  V-7  physical  of  course  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  enlisted  physical,  but  not  materially  so,  and  particularly  if  the 
man  is  going  on  for  one  of  the  specialist  groups  such  as  E.  V.  S.  or 
O.  V.  S. — the  engineering  group  in  general.  In  the  physical  there,  the 
eyes  are  being  dropped  to  15-20  instead  of  18-20. 

Dean  Hnbbell:  Dr.  Barker,  in  these  specialist  ratings  for  the  naval 
training  under  V-7,  is  it  possible  for  a  student  out  of  an  arts  college 
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where  he  has  a  science  degree,  has  majored  in  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics  to  qualify  for  one  of  those  specialized  trainings?  The 
reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  understand  the  physical  requirements  for 
those  are  less  severe  than  they  are  for  deck  duty. 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  correct. 


Dean  Hnbbell:  And  I  have  at  present,  three  seniors  who  are  such 
majors  who  can’t  qualify  for  V-7,  but  nobody  in  that  office  can  tell 
them  how  to  find  that  specialized  service. 

Dr.  Barker:  In  that  end.  Commander  Huntoon  advises  me  that 
the  directions  that  he  has  in  his  office  of  Naval  Officer  Ihrocurement 
say  that  the  office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement  for  the  area,  after 
the  man  gets  his  degree,  can  take  him  into  one  of  the  specialist  groups. 
But  hasn’t  that  the  thing  the  Admiral  decided  the  other  day,  Bert? 


Commander  Davis:  Ihey  are  going  to  do  that,  as  you  said,  but 
the  present  sophomores,  they  can’t. 

Dr.  Barker:  That’s  right.  ’Ike  present  sophomore  group  can’t  do 
that,  but  the  three  you  mentioned  can  do  that. 

Dean  Hubb^:  They  go  to  the  office  of  the  Naval  Officer  Pro¬ 
curement. 

Dr.  Baricer:  Yes,  for  their  area.  Where  are  you? 

Dean  Uubbell:  Forty  miles  from  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Barker:  Their  papers  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  Chi 
cago  office. 

Dean  Hubbell:  After  they  graduate.  Are  we  correct  in  assuming 
that  transfer  from  one  college  to  another  will  not  prejudice  that? 

Dr.  Barker:  .If  he  transfers  it  will  not  prejudice  his  standing.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  junior  colleges  enter  this,  they  will  have  to 
transfer  at  the  end  of  their  sophomore  year  to  another  accredited  college. 
That  is  provided  for  in  the  V-1  manual. 


Dean  Nowotny:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  about  the  boys 
like  your  son  who  wash  out.  Would  you  mind  listing  a  few  of  the 
'Opportunities  of  becoming  commimication  officers.  What  are  others? 

Major  AyUng:  There  is  communications,  photography,  engineer¬ 
ing,  meterology  and  armament.  And  then  if  they  are  not  q>eciaLy 
adapted  technically  for  tiiat  training,  they  are  candidates  for  the 
officers’  candidate  school,  the  same  as  the  rest  of  our  enlisted  men, 
for  administrative  training  for  adjutant  supply  and  mess  officers, 
which  are  very  important  as  squadron  offlcers. 

I  want  to  clarify  one  thing  that  may  have  left  a  question  in  your 
mind  because  of  the  involved  discussioa  of  V>1,  V-6  and  V-7.  To  be 
a  member  of  the  air  force,  enlisted  reserve,  every  man  m\iat  qualify 
physically  and  mentally  for  cadet  training  as  an  aviation  cadet. 
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Now,  the  mental  qualifications  are  based  on  the  screening  test 
which  is  equivalent,  as  I  said,  to  a  high  echo(d  education,  so  that  if  he 
enters  in  college  any  time  he  stops,  he  is  an  aviation  cadet,  regardless 
of  whether  he  goes  through  to  finish  or  whether  he  quits  in  the  middle 
of  his  freshman  year,  or  whether  he  is  kicked  out  in  his  sophomore 
year.  He  has  already  qualified  so  he  goes  to  cadet  training. 


Now,  this  insignia  we  have  here  is  only  for  the  air  force  reserve, 
which  is  the  same  size  as  our  air  corps  insignia,  with  a  little  blue  circle 
with  white  letters,  "A.  C.,”  which  is  Air  Corps  Aviation  Cadet.  Tlie 
army  is  preparing  one  for  the  all-over  army  enlisted  reserve. 

Dean  Mallett:  May  I  ask  a  question  on  either  of  the  programs 
regarding  the  place  a  pre-medical  student  fits  into  this.  How  would 
the  supply  of  doctors  continue  to  come  up  through  this  program? 

Dr.  Baifeer:  I  will  take  that  for  the  navy.  'Die  pre-medic,  we 
feel  should  enlist  in  V-1.  He  goes  through  his  pore-medic  course.  When 
he  is  accepted  by  an  accredited  medical  school,  he  applies  for  discharge 
from  the  enlisted  status,  and  is  commissioned.  He  goes  to  medical 
school.  Upon  completion  of  that,  he  goes  into  the  medical  corps  reserve 
of  the  navy. 

Dean  Mallett:  Where  there  are  three  years  of  pre-medical  woork, 
and  he  takes  the  examination  at  the  end  of  hie  second  year,  does  he 
state  his  goal  at  the  time  he  takes  his  examination,  and  is  then  put 
into  a  class  going  on  for  the  third  year? 


Dr.  Barioer:  He  will  be  in  the  15,000  quota  to  go  on.  He  must 
be  in  that  upper  bracket  though.  But  any  pre-medic  who  is  going  to 
expect  to  get  into  an  accredited  medical  college,  has  to  be  in  that  upper 
bracket. 

Dean  RfaUett:  Tne  same  applies  in  pre-dental  ? 

Dr.  Baiker:  Yes. 


Dean  Harper:  May  I  ask  a  question  concerning  the  ROTC?  Do  £ 
understand  that  the  P.  M.  S.  &  T.  then  may  select  his  men  for  the 
advanced  course  from  the  enlisted  reserve  only? 

General  HUldiing:  No,  he  can  select  his  advanced  course  students 
from  any  students  in  the  sophomore  class,  but  they  can’t  get  into  the 
advanced  ROTC,  henceforth,  without  first  enlisting.  That  ia  quite 
apart  from  this  plan,  because  the  War  Department  has  decided  to  do 
that  independent  of  this  plan.  Instructions  will  shortly  be  issued  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this,  encouraging  those  advanced  course  ROTC  students  to 
enlist  in  the  A.  R.  C.,  and  requiring  in  the  future,  that  all  advanced 
course  students  enlist  in  the  A.  R.  C.,  before  they  will  be  permitted 
into  the  senior  ROTC  units.  But  he  can  pick  them  from  any  eligible 
students  in  the  college  or  university. 

Dean  Harper:  In  regard  to  a  student  who  is  taking  compulsory 
basic,  may  he  have  an  opportunity  for  that? 
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OSenend  HiWdrlny;  Tea,  any  of  them.  There  Is  no  change  at  all 
in  the  ROTC  plan,  except  that  the  advanced  couxse  students  must 
enlist  in  the  A.  R.  C. 

Dean  Miller:  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question:  Fint,  we  under- 
stand  that  the  army  and  the  navy  do  want  these  men  to  sign  up  in 
these  courses  and  stay  in  college  until  you  are  ready  for  them.  That 
is  your  wish,  rather  than  that  they  Should  enlist  now. 

Qeneral  HllMrlng:  That’s  right. 

Dean  Miller:  You  do  wish  them  to  stay  in  college  and  take  these 
courses  rather  than  quit  college  and  enlist. 

General  HlHirlng:  That  is  exactly  right.  We  want  .these  young* 
sters  to  enlist  in  the  army  or  navy,  and  stay  in  college. 

Dean  Miller:  Now,  I  just  want  to  make  <me  suggestion  in  that 
connection.  I  talked  to  a  group  of  about  300  men  just  a  few  days  ago, 
and  one  or  two  things  came  out.  One  was  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  skepticism  on  the  part  of  university  men  trying  to  tell  them  to  do 
that.  'They  think  that  the  univernties  have  an  axe  to  grind,  that  they 
would  like  to  keep  their  students  and  keep  goii^,  and  it  is  better  for 
someone  dse  to  tell  them  that.  We  can  advise  them,  tout  it  Is  a  good 
point  to  have  someone  else  tell  them  that. 

The  second  point  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  pressure  develq[>ing  from 
their  friends,  and  their  parents,  and  around  their  h(»ne  communitiee 
to  get  into  the  army  and  do  something,  and  I  think  we  need  very  much 
to  have  something  from  headquarters.  Where  you  put  up  these  r»> 
cruiting  bulletins  all  around  our  city  out  in  Los  Angeles,  we  need 
something  on  the  bulletin  boards  around  from  headquarters  that  sug¬ 
gests  that  they  do  this  thing,  so  that  we  don’t  have  to  tell  them  that 
we  think  they  should  stay  in  college. 

General  lOUdrfaig:  I  think  the  navy  is  now  doing  that.  To  what 
extent,  I  don’t  know.  But  when  this  single  plan  Is  evolved  in  the  near 
future,  it  is  our  intention  to  give  it  the  widest  publicity,  and  to  give 
It  official  navy  and  war  Department  appeal.  In  other  words,  we  are 
gong  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  college  man  that  it  is  a  patriotic  duty  on 
his  part  to  stay  in  college,  and  prepare  for  service. 

Dean  Newman:  I  hope  you  emphasize  that  students  should  stay 
there,  because  heretofore,  it  has  been,  ”Tou  can  stay." 

General  fiDUdiing:  We  plan  in  our  mutual  efforts  here  to  make 
it  pladn  that  it  is  his  duty  to  stay. 

Major  Ayllng:  I  would  like  to  read  to  you  gentlemen  this  full 
page  add  which  is  breaking  across  the  country  on  Sunday  in  the  news¬ 
papers:  “For  college  men — a  new  offlcers’  training  plan.  New  de¬ 
ferred  service  plan  allows  you  to  continue  your  education.  A  new  plan 
allows  juniora,  soplunnores  and  freshmen  in  college,  age  18  to  26  In- 
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dusive,  to  enlist  in  the  air  force  enlisted  reserve  and  continue  their 
schooling,  provided  they  maintain  satisfactory  scholastic  standings 
All  cdlege  men  may  enlist  for  immediate  service.  All  college  students 
may  enUst  as  privates  in  the  army  air  forces,  and  serve  unassignsd 
until  their  turn  comes  for  aviation  cadet  training.”  That  is  for  the 
man  who  wants  to  get  into  the  service  immediately  and  doesn’t  want 
to  wait  three  or  four  months  until  the  facilities  are  available.  He  will 
go  in  and  be  qualified  exactly  as  an  aviation  cadet. 

Then,  “All  college  students  may  enlist  in  the  air  corps  enlisted 
reserve  and  wait  until  they  are  ordered  to  report  for  aviation  catdet 
training.  Upon  graduation  or  withdrawal  from  college,  men  will  be 
assigned  to  active  duties  at  training  centers.  If  the  necessities  of  war 
demand,  deferred  status  in  the  army  may  be  terminated  at  any  time 
by  the  Secretary  of  War.’’ 


Now  here  is  the  important  thing:  “The  new  army  air  force  enlisted 
reserve  plan  is  part  of  an  over-all  army  enlisted  reserve  corps  program 
shortly  to  be  announced.  ’IMs  program  will  provide  apportimities  for 
college  men  to  enlist  in  other  branches  of  the  army  on  a  deferred  basis 
and  to  continue  their  education  if  a  satisfactory  standard  of  work  is 
maintained.  In  case  of  necessity,  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  determine 
when  they  may  be  called  to  active  duty.  It  is  understood  that  men  so 
enlisted  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  competing  for  vacancies  in  the 
Officers’  Candidate  Seboed.  This  plan  has  been  approved  in  the  belief 
that  continuance  of  education  will  develop  capacities  for  leadership.” 
Now,  that  is  hitting  right  across  the  country. 

Oennral  HtUdring:  It  isn’t  quite  as  emphatic  as  you  would  like  it 
and  I  see  your  point.  It  is  the  permissive  approach  and  I  have  gotten 
the  idea  here,  and  I  will  commit  the  War  Department  on  getting  it  on 
a  duty  footing.  (Applause)  We  will  make  it  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
stay  in  school. 

Dr.  Barker:  I  will  go  right  along  with  him  and  commit  the  Navy 
Department  to  it.  (Applause) 


Dean  Newman:  We  appreciate  that  and  that  is  all  right,  but  you 
say  there,  “They  may  continue;  they  may  do  this.”  It  is  permissive. 
We  like  to  think  of  the  army  and  navy  as  being  hard-boiled.  Why  don't 
you  put  a  few  big  words  there — “You  must  do  this  and  that”  ? 

General  lOlldiIng:  We  have  quite  a  responsibility  on  our  hands 
right  now.  We  have,  up  to  thi?  point,  forsaken  any  thought  of  dictating 
to  the  colleges  and  universities.  However,  I  think  with  the  backing 
we  have  gotten  this  afternoon,  we  can  say,  “It  is  the  opinion  and 
thought  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  that  it  is  your  duty  to 
remain  in  college,”  and  we  can  asstune  that  the  colleges  are  in  favor 
of  it. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  airmy  and  navy  are  concerned — or 
or  rather  I  should  apeak  only  for  the  army — as  far  as  the  army  is 
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concerned,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  tell  these  youngsters  that  the 
War  Department  wants  them  to  stay  in  college.  We  will  say  that  in 
the  future. 

Dean  Nowiotny:  I  would  like  to  second  what  Deem  Barker  said 
a  while  ago  about  this  being  a  three-teson  war,  navy,  army  and  in* 
dustry.  Industry  has  said  this  to  college  men,  which  I  think  has  a 
positive  kick  in  it:  That  you  must  have  continual  training  and  accurate 
training  before  you  go  into  defense  industry.  If  you  tear  an  arm  off 
or  lose  a  finger  before  you  are  ready  to  tiun  out  machine*guns  or  tanks, 
you  are  not  doing  the  best  thing  for  defense.  And  it  seemed  to  me  like 
we  can  say  the  same  thing,  that  additional  training,  at  the  expense 
of  the  colleges  is  important  to  turn  out  fighting  men,  and  it  seems  to 
me  like  that  is  the  thing  that  Dr.  Barker  was  hitting  at  a  while  ago. 
That  might  be  the  kick-back  that  my  friend  from  Alabama  wanted. 

Dean  Smitli  (Chicago) :  I  would  like  to  ask  one  general  question, 
which  seems  to  be  swinging  slightly  the  other  way.  We  are  worried 
over  whether  the  responsibility  is  entirely  our  own,  to  prevent  draft 
dodgers  from  rushing  into  this  plan.  Now,  1  will  be  a  little  more 
explicit.  The  marine  corps  candidate  class  is  using  a  screening  process. 
What  it  is,  I  dont*  know,  but  I  know  three  out  of  four  of  our  applicants 
have  gone  down.  The  navy  V-7  and  V-5  have  screened  men  out  ot 
officers’  boards.  Is  such  a  screening  process  to  be  our  duty  or  the 
Services’  duty  in  V-l  and  the  army  plan? 

Dr.  Barker:  In  our  plan  it  is  specifically  stated  that  one  of  the 
qualities  necessary  for  admission  to  V-1  is  the  displaying  of  officer¬ 
like  qualities,  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Oommander  Davis:  And  the  navy  will  not  ask  them. 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  our  business,  and  we  have  to  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  saying  yes  or  no  on  that  ground,  and  the  same  funda¬ 
mental  principle  has  to  hold  for  all  of  us.  I  am  quite  positive  about 
that.  We  can’t  ask  you  to  take  our  burden. 

Dean  Smith:  You  know  of  course  that  that  is  the  answer  we  pre¬ 
fer.  We  don’t  want  to  assume  that  obligation. 

Dr.  Barter:  We  may  have  to  ask  you,  however,  for  certain 
recommendations  about  certain  types  of  men. 

Dean  Smith:  Of  course.  May  I  ask  one  question  to  'be  absolute'y 
sure  I  am  right.  Dean  Barker?  A  man  going  into  pre-medic  will  have 
at  least  three  years.  He  goes  V-1,  two  years;  he  then  chooses  V-7  and 
applies  for  transfer  to  H-V  (P)  upon  admission  to  a  recognized  medical 
school. 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  correct. 


Dean  Smith:  We  received  an  opposite  answer  last  week  at  a 
Chicago  meeting.  It  was  impossible. 
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Dr.  Barker:  Bert  Davis,  did  I  pull  a  boner  on  H-V  (P)  ? 

Commander  Davis:  What  did  you  say?  (Laughter) 

Dr.  Barker:  I  was  asked  a  question  as  to  the  men  for  the  medical 
corps  of  the  navy,  and  I  answered  that  we  preferred  to  have  them  enlist 
in  V*l,  go  into  V>7,  and  that  when  they  received  their  admission  to  an 
accredited  medical  college,  they  would  be  discharged  from  V-7,  com¬ 
missioned  H-V  (P),  and  permitted  to  continue  their  medical  school. 

Oommander  Davis:  That’s  right. 

Deui  Bea:  Are  V-1  men  eligible  for  civilian  pilot  training? 

Dr.  Barker:  Yes,  emphatically  so. 

Dean  Moseley:  Another  question:  In  case  we  have  a  young  man 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  he  wants  to  go  on  to  we  will  say  be¬ 
come  a  chaplain  in  the  armed  services,  should  he  enlist  in  one  of  these 
numbers  ? 

Dr.  Barker:  The  answer  is  yes,  he  should. 

Dean  Moseleiy:  Suppose  he  finds  himself  then  in  that  20,000  that 
presumptively  are  cadet  pilots? 

Dr.  Bcuker:  That  is  up  to  him  to  volunteer  for  that.  No  man  will 
be  taken  as  an  aviation  cadet  who  does  not  volunteer  for  it,  and  who 
cannot  pass  the  flight  physical. 

Dean  Mosley:  What  is  his  procedure?  He  volunteers  in  V-1? 

Dr.  Baiker:  That’s  right,  and  V-7  after  he  Is  screened.  ^ 

Dean  Dlioseley:  Right. 

Dean  Ooldsmltfa:  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  on  one  point.  At  our 
university,  a  land  grant  school,  we  do  not  have  V-1  or  V-5  as  far  as 
I  know.  You  say  V-7  closes  on  May  1.  We  have  scores  of  young  men 
who  are  sophonwres  who  according  to  our  accelerated  plan  will  become 
juniors  on  May  3.  They  are  not  eligible  for  V-7  and  they  are  not 
eligible  for  V-1  which  we  don’t  have,  but  I  presume  we  might  have  in 
the  future.  Now,  there  are  scores  of  those  eng^ineers  on  our  campus, 
and  1  presume  in  other  land  grant  colleges.  Is  there  any  plan  whereby 
those  men  who  will  have  completed  their  two  years  of  basic  ROTC  this 
year  and  don’t  want  to  continue  with  advanced  ROTC,  could  apply  for 
some  sort  of  navy  work  or  ensign’s  commission  in  the  navy? 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  up  to  you.  If  your  institution  has  decided 
against  asking  for  a  V-1  plan,  then  you  have  blocked  them  out.  But 
now  I  will  say  this:  That  for  Purdue,  which  is  a  required  land  grant 
ROTC  institution,  the  new  joint  plan  will  open  it  up  again  for  them, 
but  it  won’t  take  care  of  the  present  sophomore  class. 

Dean  Guddsmith:  Is  that  policy  consistent  then? 
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Dr.  Barker:  We  want  you  to  come  into  V-1. 

Dean  Goldsmilli:  I  would  like  to.  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  it 

Secretary  Turner:  Mr.  Chairman,  much  of  this  discusaion  has 
been  directed  only  at  army  aviation  and  at  V-1,  V-5  and  V-7  in  the  navy. 
There  are  other  'branches  of  the  service,  and  if  the  General  would  be 
so  kind  he  may  be  able  to  tell  us  a  little  more  about  them.  We  ought 
to  have  them. 

GeoMBl  Hllldrfng:  I  don’t  want  to  deceive  the  group.  I  am  just 
as  much  interested  in  the  army  air  forces  as  Major  Ayling  is.  It  is  one 
of  my  responsibilities.  But  I  will  be  glad  to  say  something  again  about 
the  backbone  of  the  army.  (Laughter) 

The  army  over-all  plan  is  not  being  discussed  here  in  any  great 
detail  this  afternoon,  because  as  I  said  in  my  few  remarks  to  you,  we 
are  not  quite  ready  to  launch  it,  and  we  don’t  want  to  launch  it  until 
after  our  detailed  talks  with  our  25  educators  next  we^  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  for  all  of  the  armed  services  other  than  the  army  air  forces^  a  plan, 
very  similar  to  that  discussed  here  this  afternoon  for  the  other  arms, 
the  army  air  forces  and  for  the  navy. 

As  I  say,  I  have  deliberately  refrained  from  giving  any  detailed 
plan  conducting  any  detailed  discussion  of  it.  We  don’t  want  to  do 
that  imtil  we  have  disciused  those  details  with  the  educators  whom  we 
have  invited  to  confer  with  us  next  week  in  Washington.  We  will  have 
a  plan,  however,  for  the  whole  army,  of  which  the  army  air  force  plan 
will  be  a  part,  and  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  discuss  it  in  greater  detail  this 
afternoon.  Those  are  the  reasons. 

In  other  words,  we  are  jumping  the  gim  a  little  on  the  air  force 
plan  because,  as  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  of  the  acute  need  in  the 
air  forces  for  aviation  cadets. 

Dean  Heath:  Even  though  you  are  in  the  V-1  program,  you  have 
several  sophomores  who  are  above  the  age  limit,  17  to  19  inclusive, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  those  boys? 

Dr.  Baiker:  You  have  several  sophomores  who  are  above  what 
age? 

Dean  Heath:  Above  19. 

1^.  Barker:  Well,  the  sophomores  who  are  twenty,  within  plus 
or  minus — 

Gommander  Davis:  60  days. 

Dr.  Barker:  So  it  is  20  years  and  two  months. 

Commander  Davis:  Another  modification  is  that  the  poor  un¬ 
fortunate  who  couldn’t  get  in  V-7  and  V-1  as  a  sophomore  due  to  his 
age,  aaid  is  over  20  now,  we  took  care  of  them.  They  are  going  to  take 
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them  directly  in  V>7,  because  we  cannot  have  a  gap  in  our  program. 
We  need  him,  so  we  are  tahingr  him.  (But  after  that,  it  is  all  over,  and 
it  must  come  by  V-1. 

Dean  Heath:  When  will  that  information  come  out,  so  these 
young  lads  will  know  about  it? 

Commander  Davis:  It  is  out  now. 


Dr.  Bartter:  It  was  sent  to  all  the  V-1  representatives  last  week. 

Oonomander  Davis:  I  will  apologize  for  the  time  it  takes  in 
reaching  you. 


Dean  Schultz:  One  brief  question:  Dean  Barker  said  a  while  ago 
that  enlistment  in  the  specialized  services,  -V  (S)  and  so  on,  is  over, 
except  by  way  of  V-1.  Most  of  us  are  getting  a  great  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  advise  alumni,  recent  graduates — 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  a  different  matter. 

Dean  Sdmltz:  They  can? 

Dr.  Barker:  Tes,  they  can.  The  man  who  already  has  his  degree 
goes  to  the  office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement.  But  we  are  talking 
about  the  college  program  here,  and  that  is  over  except  through  V-1. 
We  are  still  looking  for  those  graduates  above  the  college  level.  We 
need  them.  Don’t  hesitate  to  tell  them  where  to  go,  and  the  place  to 
go  is  the  nearest  office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement. 


Dean  Baruore:  I  would  like  t  oask  a  further  question  to  get  a  little 
more  content  in  the  answer  that  we  are  to  give  a  student  who  is  a 
freshman  or  sophomore  and  is  debating  on  whether  to  enlist  now  in 
the  air  training  corps  or  whether  to  go  ahead  with  his  college  education. 

It  seems  to  me  the  problem  for  a  student  is  this:  If  after  high 
school  he  can  enlist  in  the  air  corps  and  if  he  can  simply  end  that  same 
service  and  again  become  the  same  type  of  pilot  that  he  would  be  if 
he  had  gone  in  after  high  school^  then  we  can  say  he  will  be  more  of 
a  leader  and  so  foreth,  and  general  statements  of  that  sort,  but  is 
there  actual  content  in  the  argument  for  him  to  go  ahead  with  more 
college  work?  Wouldn’t  he  be  simply  the  pUot  that  he  would  have 
been  had  he  entered  after  high  school?  And  furtherfore,  there  is  the 
general  idea  that  the  army  and  the  navy  too,  want  the  trained  pilots 
as  yoimg  as  possible. 

A  man  of  19  is  far  better  material  for  that  araining  than  he  is 
two  or  three  years  later.  If  we  can  get  some  content,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  clear  conscience  if  I  am  to  urge  a  fellow  to  go  on  with  his 
education. 

hbkjor  AyBng:  As  Dean  Barker  said  a  while  ago,  the  18  attd  19 
year  old  boys  make  the  best  fighter  pilots.  That  has  been  proven  by 
the  English  training  and  throughout  the  world.  ’That  is  why,  for  one 
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reason,  we  dropped  our  requlrementa  to  that  of  a  high  school  education, 
not  requiring  any  longer  the  two  years  of  collie.  However,  equal.y 
important  are  the  bomibanlierB  and  navigators  that  you  need,  cmd  th^ 
have  to  have  some  education.  The  more  technical,  the  more  mathemati¬ 
cal  background  they  have,  the  better  navigators  they  make. 

Then  we  go  on  into  the  ground  forces  such  as  the  navy  has  also; 
the  man  who  graduates  from  college  makes  a  better  officer  there.  But 
the  actual  fighter  pilot  is  that  kid  who  has  something,  who  may  not  be 
able  to  pass  the  screening  test  such  as  the  navy  and  army  require  for 
the  other  type  of  work. 

When  he  gets  in  the  air  he  has  something  that  coordinates  and 
does  the  job.  Now,  we  have  coming  up  very  shortly,  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  General  Hilldring  a  while  ago,  the  fact  that  all  men  are  not 
going  to  be  promised  that  they  are  going  to  be  officers.  They  may  be 
good  pilots,  but  they  may  not  be  good  offlcer  material.  So  those  men 
during  their  courses,  are  going  to  be  classified  in  eight  different  phases 
in  the  training,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  in  what  it  scores  and  sums  up 
to,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  commanding  officers  of  the  various 
training  centers  they  have  gone  through  wiU  deteirmine  if  they  are 
going  to  be  commissioned  officers  or  flight  officers.  And  when  we 
get  into  the  two-motor  and  four-motor  stuff  where  the  commanding 
officer  is  the  pilot,  it  requires  a  higher  education  because  he  has  more 
to  account  for,  and  he  has  the  leadership  of  his  crew.  So  I  mean  there 
is  a  graduating  phase  through  it  all  there,  and  there  is  a  job  for  all. 

We  took  our  mental  screening,  which  we  started  in  January,  at 
10-A.  We  are  now  into  10-B,  which  is  the  second  type  of  screening, 
and  we  gave  it  to  the  graduating  classes  three  weeks  ago  in  the  three 
different  training  centers,  the  Southeast,  the  Gulf  Coast  and  We.’tt 
Coast.  And  we  justified  our  method  of  classification  in  our  reception 
centers  as  to  what  the  boy  was  best  qualified  for  from  an  aptitude  test 
and  classification  through  training.  We  found  that  the  navigators 
passed  in  the  top  bracket,  the  bombardiers  in  the  middle  bracket,  and 
the  pilots  the  lowest,  and  then  we  checked  back  further  and  found  the 
educational  standards  were  proportionately  that  way. 

General  HlUdrlng:  It  just  occurs  to  me  that  my  impassioned  de¬ 
fense  of  the  War  Department’s  attitude  as  to  education  may  have  mis¬ 
led  some  of  you  gentlemen.  While  we  do  not  give  any  specific  credit 
to  a  man  because  of  his  education,  I  don’t  want  you  to  feel  that  we 
don’t  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the  necessity  for  educated  men  and 
the  college  graduate  in  the  army. 


In  the  ground  forces,  we  have  a  need  for  electronics  people,  en¬ 
gineers,  signal  corps,  i>enK)(nnel  oodnance  peole  and  a  number  ot 
other  groups  of  men  for  coast  and  field  artillery,  and  for  our  expen 
mental  peraonnel  in  weapons,  in  the  intently,  the  field  cirtiUery,  in  the 
coast  artillery,  in  the  signal  corps.  We  have  many  berths  in  the 
commission  ranks  of  the  army  which  can  only  be  filled  by  college 
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graduates,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  War  Department,  that  is 
our  primary  interest  In  this  pre>induction  training  course,  in  keeping 
these  men  in  college.  I  think  the  best  argument  to  tiie  man  who  wants 
to  go  through  college  as  a  patriotic  duty  is  to  tell  him  that  only 
through  a  college  education  can  the  individual  qualify  himself  fo: 
these  35  or  40  thousand  commissioned  positions  that  we  foresee  in  the 
army  hi  the  years  to  come,  that  in  our  opinion  can  only  be  fllled  by 
the  college  graduate.  I  believe  that  is  the  best  argument. 


In  other  words,  of  our  140,000  officers  a  year,  we  can  get  many 
of  them  below  the  college  graduate  level,  but  there  will  always  remain 
those  35  or  40  thousand  positions  that  can  only  be  properly  filled  by 
the  man  who  is  a  college  graduate  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  real 
aiuswer  to  the  question,  and  I  think  it  also  clarifies  any  misunderstand¬ 
ing  that  may  have  arisen  from  my  earlier  lemarks. 


Dean  JBimit:  If  a  freshman  says,  “I  want  to  wait  until  the  end 
of  the  freshman  year  and  see  if  I  pass  physics  and  mathematics," 
should  he  be  urged  to  enlist  or  should  you  say,  "Wait  and  see  how  you 
are  coming  along  and  try  it  the  sophomore  year?” 

Dr.  Barker:  The  80,000  limit  will  take  care  of  that. 

Commander  Davis:  We  are  going  to  administratively  say,  as  far 
as  the  V-1  is  concerned,  starting  with  your  next  incoming  freshmau 
class,  that  they  are  going  to  either  enter  the  V-1  as  a  fre^unan,  by 
amending  your  exams  whenever  it  is  to  get  this  boy  in,  or  they  are 
not  in.  You  have  to  do  it  the  fh»t  semester. 


Dean  Croft:  There  is  one  point  I  probably  missed  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  discussion.  Does  enlistment  in  V-1  exempt  a  man  from 
military  sdenoe  in  a  land  grand  institution? 

Dr.  Barker:  That  is  a  matter  for  you.  He  cannot  be  in  the  basic 
ROTC  with  his  uniform  supplied  at  government  expense  if  he  is  an 
enlisted  man  in  the  navy  reserve  or  marine  corps  reserve  by  law. 

Dean  Croft:  Well  of  course  by  law,  we  have  to  train  all  of  these 
able-bodied  men. 

Dean  Barker:  All  right,  now  then  in  the  joint  plan  that  is  coming 
out — I  thought  I  took  care  of  that. 

Dean  Croft:  I  have  the  rest  of  that  now  under  the  Joint  plan,  but 
I  missed  that  particular  part.  I  know  that  these  people  have  priority. 


Dean  CuDey:  Some  of  us  have  been  a  little  disturbed  over  the 
general  report  of  a  lower  type  of  morale  in  the  fatalism  and  what  might 
border  on  pessimism  among  some  students.  But  I  find  in  conversation 
among  a  number  of  the  colleges  represented,  that  that  is  not  a  true 
picture  of  the  campus  as  a  whole,  and  I  just  trust  that  the  good  gentle¬ 
man  from  WaShingrton  will  go  back  realizing  that  the  students  we  are 
handling,  certainly  those  I  am  dealing  with,  are  red-blooded  he-men 
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who  want  to  do  their  utmost  for  the  country,  and  they  are  not  out  to 
get  what  ia  a  soft  position  by  going  through  college,  and  I  think  the 
colleges  as  a  whole  do  not  want  favors.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position 
where  we  can  be  of  greatest  assistance  to  the  country,  and  let  the  axe 
hew  the  line  and  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

.Secretary  Tamer:  Right  along  that  line,  we  are  still  away  from 
the  biggest  problem  we  have  right  here.  Last  week-end  I  spent  three 
days  in  southern  Illinois,  and  in  the  three  days,  with  two  or  three  other 
members  of  the  staff  here,  we  contacted  smne  5,000  high  school  students 
and  we  didn't  get  much  of  a  rise  out  of  them.  Finally  I  said  to  a 
pretty  good  looking  kid,  “Are  you  planning  to  go  to  c(dlege  next  year?" 
He  said,  “Hell  no,  I  am  going  to  join  the  air  force.” 

General  Hilldiing:  Well,  we  appreciate  that  predicament  in  tiie 
War  Department,  which  as  I  said  before,  is  one  reason  we  are  in  this 
thing  so  hot  and  heavy.  We  want  to  preserve  the  American  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  interest  of  our  job,  and  if  there  is  anything  we 
have  said  here  this  afternoon  that  leads  us  to  believe  that  we  won’t 
receive  the  whole-hearted  cooperation  of  the  colleges  and  imiversities, 
I  regret  the  imputation,  becaiise  with  all  of  those  educators  with  whom 
we  have  discussed  the  plan  so  far,  we  have  gotten  exactly  the  reaction 
and  cooperative  attitude  that  you  expressed  here. 


It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  learned  something.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  all  learned  something  here,  and  that  is  this:  That  it  devolves 
upon  the  armed  services  to  cooperate  with  the  colleges  or  perhaps  lead 
the  way  in  telling  the  youngsters  in  the  country  today  that  it  is  their 
patriotic  duty  to  get  ino  this  plan  and  to  cany  it  through,  by  going 
to  college  and  enlisting  in  this  particular  movement,  and  that  is  one 
thought  I  shall  certainly  take  back  to  Washington  with  me  as  a  result 
of  the  opportunity  of  having  conferred  with  you  gentlemen  today. 

Dir.  Barker:  I  would  like  to  add  one  word  to  that.  The  problems 
of  this  civilization  are  not  going  to  be  solved  entirely  by  military  or 
naval  action  during  the  war.  There  is  going  to  be  the  most  difficult 
t3rpe  of  readjustment,  world-wide  readjustment,  after  this  cataclysm. 
And  if  we  in  the  armed  services  ruined  the  educational  institutions  of 
this  country,  we  would  be  giving  a  disservice  to  the  country  and  to 
the  world,  and  not  a  service. 


It  is  your  job  to  prepare  these  young  men,  not  only  for  oiur  service, 
which  is  a  component  part  of  the  total  war  effort,  but  for  taking  a 
leadership  in  the  problems  that  are  going  to  face  the  population  of 
this  country  after  the  war. 


We  have  no  business  to  dictate  to  you  what  you  shall  teach.  We 
can  ask  that  within  certain  limits  you  twist  some  parts  of  your  program 
so  that  the  men  may  be  slightly  the  better  prepared  to  take  our  woric. 
but  you  have  a  duty  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  train  the  yotuig 
men  who  are  going  to  be  our  leaders  in  peacetime  pursuits  and  lead 
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U8  out  of  the  problema  that  are  going  to  come  out  of  this  war.  And  If 
we  don't  help  you,  or  if  we  ^courage  you  too  much  to  change  your  pro* 
grams  away  from  the  normal  program  of  education,  then  we  have  done 
a  dis-aervice  rather  than  a  service,  and  I  know  that  none  of  us  war  t 
to  see  you  twist  everything  into  sheer  preparation  for  military  service. 

We  need  for  our  service,  rounded  men,  but  the  country  is  going 
to  need  them  all  the  more  after  this  war.  (Applause) 

Dean  Gardner:  I  wanted  to  ask  this  question.  It  is  rather  minor. 
It  is  my  understanding  at  the  present  moment  that  you  cannot  take 
basic  ROTC  at  your  own  expense,  that  the  army  will  not  supply  the 
unif(»ms  and  so  forth.  Am  I  correct  about  that?  The  5th  Corps 
so  informed  us. 


Qenenl  BUldHng:  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Colonel,  you  are  probably 
the  best  authority  on  that. 

OAon^  Sparks:  If  it  is  at  their  own  expense,  the  government 
won’t  furnish  it. 


Oonunander  Davis:  In  other  than  land  grant. 

Oofamel  Sparks:  I  can’t  say  about  that.  If  you  want  to  take  a  basic 
course  in  other  than  a  land  grant  school,  I  don’t  know. 

General  HlUdring:  I  am  sorry  I  can’t  answer  that  question.  I  don't 
know.  I  can  get  the  answer  for  you  though  and  send  it  out  to  you. 

Dr.  Barker:  This  was  a  statement  that  emanated  from  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  general  staff  and  quoted  certain  provisions  of  the 
ROTC  manual,  which  was  given  to  us:  “Any  students  enlisting  in  the 
navy  V*1  or  the  marine  corps  enlisted  reserve  in  inactive  status,  is  not 
eligible  for  ROTO  but  if  the  institution  requires  two  years  of  basic 
ROTC  for  graduation,  such  navy  or  marine  enlisted  reserve  man  in 
inactive  status  may  be  permitted  to  take  the  basic  ROTC  training  in 
the  college,  without  expense  to  the  government,  and  outside  the  quota 
established  by  the  War  Department  for  such  institution.  Students  in 
colleges  having  a  requirement  of  two  years  basic  ROTC  training,  and 
not  selected  for  advanced  ROTC,  will  be  permitted  to  volunteer  for 
the  navy  V*l,  after  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  and  Tactics  has 
selected  the  individuals  to  meet  the  quota  for  the  advanced  ROTC,  but 
before  March  1  of  the  second  calendar  year  after  the  student’s  ad¬ 
mission  as  a  freshman.’’ 

Now,  that  the  statement  in  quotation,  was  handed  to  the  Office  of 
Eiducation,  and  was  quoted  in  Bulletin  No.  24  of  the  series  that  emanates 
from  the  American  Coimcil  on  Education  called  the  Higher  Eklucation 
on  National  Defense,  and  you  can  find  it  in  that  bulletin. 

Dean  Moseley:  A  student  in  a  land  grant  college  has  to  take  it 
as  far  as  the  basic  law  of  Illinois  is  concerned.  How  then,  if  he  has 
to  take  it,  can  he  at  the  same  time  take  it  at  his  own  expense  ? 
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Dr.  Barker:  He  cannot,  In  a  land  grant  required  college.  But 
there  are  other  colleges  in  the  United  States  that  have  required  two 
year  basic  ROTC,  that  are  not  land  grant  colleges,  and  where  it  is  not 
a  legal  requirement  that  he  must  take  it — ^it  is  a  college  requirement, 
that  he  must  take  it — it  is  a  college  requirement.  Ck>meU  is  handling 
that  administratively  imtil  the  Joint  army-navy  program  comes  up. 

I  think  all  this  question  of  the  problem  and  the  required  two  years 
ROTC,  will  be  solved  within  the  next  three  weeks  to  a  month,  when 
the  next  joint  plan  is  announced. 

Dean  Watson:  I  am  interested  in  tMs  groiq>  wtto  comes  between 
the  two  million  who  pass  the  selective  service  physical  and  the  one 
million  who  meet  your  enlistment  standards,  or  an  even  larger  gap 
if  you  lower  your  selective  service  standards,  and  have  your  V>7 
standards  somewhat  higher,  particularly  in  an  engineering  school.  Is 
there  any  arrangement  so  that  selective  service  will  not  take  them  and 
thus  allow  them  to  train  for  industry,  or  can  the  army  make  use  of 
their  technical  training  if  it  takes  them  in  on  selective  service  even 
though  they  do  not  qualify  for  officers’  training? 

General  HiUdrtng:  The  army  is  going  to  utilize,  imder  our  mo¬ 
bilization  plans,  all  of  the  technical  skills  that  we  have.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  been  confronted  with  the  proposition  of  men  in  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  or  outside  the  ranks  of  the  army  who  can’t  meet  the  physical 
standards  for  commissions  in  the  army.  1  think  those  are  the  people 
you  are  talking  about.  We  have  recently  instituted  an  innovatkm  in 
our  service.  It  has  been  in  practice  in  the  German  army  for  over  a 
hundred  years.  It  is  the  civilian  corps  of  specialists,  with,  but  not  in 
the  army,  such  corps  was  created  by  an  executive  order  within  the 
last  six  weeks,  and  we  intend  to  begin  appointments  in  it  within  the 
next  two  weeks. 

It  will  be  known  as  the  Aimy  Specialist  Corps.  We  foresee  a  very 
bright  future  for  this  Corps.  The  Corps  will  take  care  of  those  special¬ 
ists  in  civil  life  whose  services  we  need  in  the  army,  and  who  likewise 
cannot  meet  the  officers’  standards  or  whom  it  is  not  necessary  to 
commission.  They  will  be  appointed  in  the  Army  Specialist  Corps,  so, 
as  we  see  it,  everybody  is  going  to  be  provided  for  in  one  way  or 
another,  including  the  women,  incidently. 

Mr.  Rubottom  (U.  S.  Navy):  These  men  are  too  unselfi^  to  ask 
about  themselves,  especially  the  yoimger  nien  here.  But  there  are 
many  assistant  deans  and  there  are  msiny  yoimg  teachers  in  these  col¬ 
leges  repre^:ented  by  the  men  here,  who  are  pondering  the  problem  of 
whether  there  is  a  place  for  them  in  the  procurement  set-up. 

You  stated  that  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  was  placed  on  the 
progress  of  a  man’s  profession.  Progress  of  course,  in  many  respects, 
means  income.  Assistant  deans,  as  such,  or  yoimg  teachers,  are  not 
making  a  lot  of  money  in  roost  schools  and  universities.  I  think  they 
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would  like  to  know  whether  each  things  are  taken  into  consideration 
when  applications  are  gone  oyer  in  your  office  for  instance — ^the  fact 
that  teachers  and  people  in  educational  institutions,  for  compelling  rea¬ 
sons  perhaps,  go  into  that  type  of  work,  knowing  they  are  not  going:  to 
have  the  income  that  a  young  man  will  have  in  business — whether  they 
will  have  a  chance  for  commission,  either  in  the  navy  or  the  army.  Some 
of  these  men  here  are  administrative  officials  other  than  deans  of  men 
in  their  institutions,  and  will  be  sought  out  by  men  in  their  institutions 
when  they  go  back,  seeking  advice,  and  I  think  you  might  give  them 
some  information  as  to  the  place  of  young  educators. 

Commander  Huntoon:  By  all  means  we  need  yoxmg  educators,  and 
while  the  statement  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  that  progress  in  civilian 
life  is  measured  by  income,  we  feel  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Pro- 
cuorement,  that  that  must  be  not  only  modified  by  the  position  you  hold, 
but  by  the  locality  you  are  in. 

Certainly  in  certain  parts  of  the  south,  a  man  with  a  given  ability, 
doesn’t  make  the  same  amount  of  money  that  the  same  man  with  the 
same  ability  would  make  in  the  east  or  in  the  north.  The  opportunities 
are  not  there.  That  is  all  given  due  weight,  and  if  there  is  the  slightest 
doubt  in  anybody’s  mind,  I  suggest  you  write  to  your  nearest  Office 
of  Naval  Officer  Procurement,  where  they  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  up  your  questions  as  an  individual  case. 

Dr.  BarkM*:  May  I  say  just  another  word.  I  know  there  is  an¬ 
other  problem  that  may  not  be  facing  you  as  deans  of  men,  but  it  is 
facing  the  deans  of  your  colleges  and  the  heads  of  your  departments,  and 
particularly  is  that  true  in  mathematics  and  physics  and  chemistry,  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  the  maintenance  of  your  staff  in  order  to  be  able 
to  teach  these  mathematical  and  physical  subjects  which  both  the  army 
and  navy  are  asking  you  to  do. 

I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  how  far  our  disciissions  have  gone, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  back  to  your  institutions,  feeling  that 
both  General  HiUdring  and  I  are  not  unmindful  of  that  particular 
problem  which  faces  you.  I  think  maybe  I  am  more  unmindful  of  it  than 
he  is,  because  I  am  also  a  dean  of  a  college  at  the  present  moment 
and  am  trying  to  do  two  jobs,  and  I  know  my  own  problem  as  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering. 


We  are  giving  that  very  serious  consideration,  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  tell  you  something  about  a  method  of  handling  the 
nece-ssary  replacements  to  carry  on  this  load  in  mathematics  and  physics 
and  chemistry  and  the  subjects  which  we  are  asking  you  to  give  a 
little  bit  more  attention  to  in  the  development  of  these  officer  possibili¬ 
ties  for  both  the  army  and  navy  and  air  corps.  But  I  cannot  at  this 
time,  since  there  has  been  no  decision.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  those 
provisions  are,  nor  quite  how  far  oiur  discussions  have  gone,  but  I  would 
like  to  have  you  go  :back.  and  I  know  General  HiUdining  wants  you  to 
go  back  with  a  feeling  that  we  realize  your  problem,  and  that  we  are 
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anxious  to  help  you,  and  that  we  are  striving  to  find  a  perfectly  fair 
and  jiist  method  by  which  the  armed  services  can  he  of  help  to  you. 
in  the  maintenance  of  that  necessary  junior  bracket  ol  staff,  to  carry 
on  this  program  of  instruction. 


Dean  Lange:  May  I  make  one  comment  that  seems  appropriate 
for  the  record.  I  would  like  our  friends  to  know  that  we  i4>preciate 
very  much  this  display  this  afternoon  of  real  ,h<mest  willingness  to  get 
together  on  the  part  of  the  various  armed  forces.  It  has  been  some¬ 
what  disappointing  on  the  campus  to  see  open  competition  of  perhaps 
two  branches  the  same  night,  trying  to  get  young  men  in,  telling  the 
advantages  of  that  particular  service,  and  we  do  i^ipreciate  very  much 
this  evident  willingness  to  get  together  and  work,  and  we  certainly 
want  to  work  with  you.  (Applause) 


Ckoeral  Hildrlng;  I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  are  no  less  ap¬ 
preciative  than  you  are  of  this  solid  front,  and  I  believe  you  can  kxdc 
forward  to  less  apparent  lack  of  cooperation  in  the  future  than  we  have 
had  in  the  past. 

Also,  I  want  to  say  as  far  as  the  army  is  concerned,  that  I 
preciate  very  much  the  opportimity  to  have  been  here  this  afternoon, 
and  to  have  evidenced  the  cooperation  of  you  gentlemen  with  the  army 
in  our  common  problem,  the  problem  we  came  here  to  present  to  you 
this  afternoon  .  I  am  sure  Dr.  Barker  feels  the  same  way  for  the  navy. 
(Applause) 

Dean  Moseley:  May  I  make  a  motion  at  this  time.  I  would  like 
to  instruct  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Deane  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  to  reduce  the  proceedings  of  this  afternoon’s  session  to 
mimeographed  form,  and  mail  it  out  to  the  members  of  this  con¬ 
ference  without  waiting  for  it  to  be  in  the  year  book  some  months  hence. 

Dean  Lange:  I  second  the  motion. 

Dr.  Barker: — would  like  to  ask  for  juflt  one  privilege  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  All  four  of  us  at  least  have  had  to  speak  very  extemporan¬ 
eously  in  answering  your  questions.  I  should  like  in  the  sense  of  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  every  word  in  there  is  absolutely  correct,  for  I  know  my 
own  failings  when  speaking  extemporaneously,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  having  the  transcript  sent  to  us  first,  so  we  may  go 
over  it.  I  don’t  mean  by  that  to  alter  it,  but  to  edit  our  language. 

Dean  Moseley:  I  will  include  that  in  my  motion. 

Preeidient  Corbett:  You  have  heard  the  amendment.  1  am  sure 
that  you  all  agree  that  we  certainly  want  Dr.  Barker  and  General  Hill- 
dring  to  have  an  opportunity  to  look  over  what  they  have  told  us.  If 
there  is  no  further  discussion  of  the  motion,  all  those  in  favor  of  the 
motion,  will  say,  "aye”;  opposed,  "no”.  The  motion  is  carried  imanl- 
mously. 

Dean  Gardner:  I  don’t  like  to  impose  upon  the  gentlemen  any  fur- 
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ther.  They  have  been  very  gracious.  Oertainly  I  have  received  a 
liberal  education,  and  most  of  us  here  are  deans  of  men.  But  many 
of  us  come  from  co>educati(mal  institutions  and  the  problem  which 
I  believe  this  country  faces  is  a  problem  of  morale.  Something  has 
to  be  done  about  the  women  in  this  country,  something  has  to  'be  done 
about  them  on  the  college  campuses.  They  can  undermine  your  V-7, 
V'lO  or  any  other  program,  if  they  don^t  tmderstand  it,  and  I  wonder — 
possibly  you  do  not  care  to  tell  us — ^whether  some  efforts  can  be  made 
to  bring  the  young  women  of  our  campus,  not  possibly  actively  into 
the  armed  forces  of  course,  but  is  there  any  method  by  which  we  may 
bring  the  women  of  our  campus  more  currently  into  these  programs? 
Possibly  you  do  not  care  to  discuss  that. 


ObneiBl  IBlMring:  I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  a  sharp  break  with 
tradition  in  the  creation  of  the  Army  Specialist  Corps.  There  is  one 
perhaps  that  is  even  sharper,  and  that  is  the  creation  in  the  aarmy  of 
a  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Ooips,  and  the  same  is  true  in  the  navy. 

Both  of  those  measurest  both  the  army  and  navy  measiues  have 
already  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  are  now  in  the  Senate 
on  ^e  calendar  .  We  expect  early  action  and  favorable  action  <m  those 
two  propositions. 

Now,  how  we  can  work  the  women  of  the  college  into  these  schemes, 
I  can’t  say  yet,  but  I  do  believe  we  can  arouse  their  interest  in  the  army 
and  the  navy  picture  by  some  direct  or  indirect  oonnectlon  with  them 
and  their  future  in  the  W.  A.  A.  C.,  or  whatever  corre^xmds  to  that 
in  the  navy.  I  admit  that  we  haven’t  gone  into  that  in  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  but  I  have  gathered  ideas  here  this  afternoon  from  the  re¬ 
marks  of  you  gentlemen.  I  will  take  these  ideas  back  to  Washington 
and  see  if  we  can  weave  the  Women’s  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  into  the 
general  problem.  I  can’t  say  now,  but  we  will  think  about  it  and  we 
will  study  it. 

Dr.  Barker:  1  will  say  for  the  navy  that  the  same  thing  is  true 
for  us.  I  am  leaving  here  this  afternoon  to  go  to  visit  several  other 
colleges  where  we  are  at  least  lasdng  the  plans  so  that  if  the  Congress 
should  pass  the  bill,  we  would  be  prepared  to  know  what  we  were  going 
to  do  in  the  question  of  training  these  women  for  the  Women’s  Naval 
Auxiliary  Reserve. 

DeMi  Hnbbdl:  As  the  time  for  closing  our  session  approaches — I 
know  that  it  does  and  I  shall  be  brief — have  been  perhaps  not  sur¬ 
prised,  deeply  gratified — am  somewhat  of  a  taxpayer  though  a  mod¬ 
est  one — to  find  before  us  this  afternoon,  the  people  who  really  repre¬ 
sent  our  government  being  so  resourceful,  and  ingenious  as  they  face 
their  problem  and  as  they  put  this  thing  up  to  us,  urging  the  young 
men  of  the  coimtry  to  stay  in  the  colleges. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  will  do  a  dis-service  to  winnnig  the  war 
if  we  go  home  with  less  than  a  high  resolve  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
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equally  ingenious  and  courageoua  in  facing  our  problems,  and  there  are 
going  to  be  some  severe  ones,  in  seeing  to  it  that  the  men  who  do  re¬ 
main  there  are  trained  in  the  very  best  possible  manner  that  we  can 
train  them. 

I  should  like  to  express  my  appreciation,  and  if  appropriate,  make 
a  motion  that  we  do  audibly,  all  of  us,  express  our  appreciation  to  these 
gentlemen  for  their  work  this  afternoon. 

President  Ooibett:  Dean  Hubbell  moves  that  this  conference  go 
on  record  expressing  their  appreciation  for  the  work  done  by  our  guests 
from  the  army  and  navy  this  afternoon.  1  am  sure  It  will  go  down  in 
the  records  of  the  Deans  of  Men,  as  perhaps  the  most  memorable  and 
historic  meeting  we  have  had.  All  those  in  favor  of  Dean  Hubbell’s 
motion  will  please  stand. 

- The  audience  unanimously  arose  and  applauded. . . . 

President  Corbett:  We  are  very  fortunate  in  having  Dean  Hamo, 
Vice-President  of  the  University  here.  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  say 
just  a  word. 

Vice-President  Hamo:  Mr.  Chairman,  Honored  Guests,  Members 
of  the  Association:  I  have  attended  all  sorts  of  meetings  at  various 
times,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  deans  of  men  of  the  country,  and  if  this  is  typical,  this  afternoon’s 
program  is  typical  of  the  kind  of  program  you  have,  I  must  say  that 
you  are  the  most  high-powered  organi2»itk)n  that  I  have  ever  had  the 
fortune  of  being  with. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  one  word.  I  am  indeed  very,  very  happy  to 
find  a  solution  of  a  problem  that  has  been  confusing  us  here  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  a  land  grant  university,  and  we  wondered  whether 
we  were  in  the  V-1  program,  the  army  program,  or  Just  what  we  were 
in.  We  are  confusing  orders  that  were  coming  to  us,  and  now  I  think 
I  see  a  solution. 

I  can’t  conclude  without  saying  that  this,  to  me,  has  been  a  me¬ 
morable  occasion,  and  I  am  going  away  fnom  it  with  greater  con¬ 
fidence  than  I  have  ever  had  before  in  the  intelligent  leadendiip  that 
we  are  having  from  our  armed  services.  (Applause) 

Presiclent  Oorbett:  I  think  our  Secretary  has  an  announcement. 

_ Announcements. . . . 

President  Corbett:  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 

_ The  meeting  adjourned  at  five  o’diock. . . . 
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ANNUAL  BANQUET 
Friday  Evcnlnc,  April  24,  1942 


The  meeting  convened  at  eight  o’clock.  President  Oorbett  presiding. 

Presideiit  Ckirbett:  I  think  you  have  all  enjoyed  the  banquet  that 
we  had.  When  we  had  our  notices  of  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  we  little  knew  what  would  happen  in  this  coimtry. 
I  thought,  after  talking  to  some  of  the  people  after  Pearl  Harbor,  that 
we  might  not  have  a  meeting  of  the  Deans  of  Men  this  year.  It  turned 
out  that  we  have  had,  at  Illinois,  proofs  that  our  meetings  are  very 
much  worth  while  and  needed. 


I  h<^  that  there  will  be  enough  of  our  younger  members  left  in 
the  work  of  deans  of  men  so  that  they  may  be  with  us  another  year.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  we  will  have  a  meeting  next  year,  because  after 
our  afternoon  session  I  think  we  can  feel  assured  that  the  institutions 
will  ibe  open  another  year,  and  that  we  will  have  a  real  Job  to  do.  And 
because  of  that  real  job,  we  will  have  to  come  back  and  get  some  of 
these  folks  to  come  back,  to  come  and  talk  to  xis  next  year  and  help 
us  with  our  program. 

I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  have  had  a  grand  time 
here,  and  we  have  got  a  great  deal  out  of  our  meeting.  The  University 
of  Illinois  has  been  very  courteous  and  generous  and  helpfiil,  and  I  want 
to  take  this  occasion  to  thank  President  Willard  for  inviting  us  here. 
We  hope  that  we  may  have  the  occasion  some  time  to  come  back  and 
visit  you — ^that  is,  if  we  behave  oursrives.  The  deans  are  supposed  to 
look  after  their  boys,  but  when  they  get  out,  sometimes  they  do  some 
things  we  ask  the  boys  not  to  do.  (Laughter) 

I  would  like  to  introduce  some  of  our  guests  here  this  evening. 


_ As  each  of  the  guests  was  introduced,  the  audience  applauded. . 


President  Ooibett:  The  people  who  are  acquainted  with  fraternity 
history  perhaps  recall  that  at  times  we  have  had  situations  in  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning  when  the  fraternity  people  and  the 
college  administrations  did  not  see  eye  to  eye.  It  is  a  case  of  there 
being  two  kinds  of  people  in  the  world,  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  the 
good  determine  which  is  whirii.  (Laughter) 

That,  I  think,  was  the  situation  in  the  early  days,  as  far  as  frat¬ 
ernities  were  concerned.  Tou  know  that  the  situation  is  quite  different 
now,  and  through  the  endeavors  of  such  men  as  Dean  dark  and  other 
pioneers^  he  have  a  very  different  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the  social 
fraternities  and  Uie  administration.  The  Interfraternity  Conference 
has  invited  us  year  after  year  to  attend  their  meetings,  and  given  us 
a  place  on  their  program,  and  tonight  we  have  with  ris  the  President 
of  the  National  Interfraternity  Conference,  Mr.  John  M.  MacGregor. 
Mr.  MacObegor.  (Applatise) 
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Mr.  John  M.  BIsoGreffor:  Mr.  Preaident,  Ladies  and  Qentlemen: 
Wben  I  came  to  the  Conference  yesterday,  I  thoug^ht  that  I  came  in 
the  role  of  a  stranger;  but  I  found  so  many  friends  of  the  Conference 
here  that  I  gave  up  any  idea  of  making  a  formal  speech,  in  spite  of  the 
program. 

I  come  to  admire,  even  though  I  do  not  participate.  One  of  my 
good  friends  has  just  returned  from  an  extended  trip  to  the  section  of 
the  world  which  is  now  under  fire.  Hie  'told  me  of  going  into  a  hack* 
woods  part  of  India.  He  was  interested  in  visiting  one  of  their  temples. 
As  he  stepped  up  to  the  door,  there  stood  in  front  of  him  a  man  w^* 
armed,  one  of  those  huge  Sikhs,  who  are  the  fighting  men  of  that 
section  of  the  world. 

The  interpreter  told  my  American  friend  that  the  Sikh  said  he 
would  not  be  wricome.  My  friend  said  to  him,  “Tell  the  guard  that 
I  come  to  admire”;  whereupon  the  guard  stepped  aside.  And  so  I 
come  to  your  conference  here  to  admire,  and  after  this  afternoon’s 
progrsurn  I  must  say  I  am  delighted  to  have  come. 

As  you  were  congratulating  the  General  and  the  other  brass  hats 
(laughter) — say  that  with  a  very  kindly  feeling — thought  that  you 
should  have  said  to  yourselves,  “Congratulations" — ^illustrated  by  the 
little  story  that  is  often  told  (and  I  su^>ect  some  of  the  deans  tell  it) 
where  some  yoimgster  had  just  been  initiated  into  the  Fraternity,  and 
the  good  brothers  had  gathered  around  and  said,  “Congratulations  to 
you”;  whereupon  the  newly  Initiated  brother  said,  “Same  to  you.” 
(Laughter)  I  think  you  deans  should  have  said  that  to  yourselves 
today — “Same  to  you.” 

The  thing  that  astonished  me  was  the  committments  that  were 
made  this  afternoon.  We  have  had  a  delightful  guest  in  New  York 
recently  in  the  person  of  the  Moderator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Some  of  you  may  have  seen  his  picture  in  “Life"  Magazine.  Let  me 
digress  for  a  minute  and  tell  you  a  little  story  of  that. 

I  am  interested  in  St.  AxMirewB  Society,  whiOh  is  the  old  Scottish 
Society  in  New  York.  We  had  entertained  the  Moderator,  and  had 
asked  him  to  give  us  an  autographed  picture.  The  President  of  my 
society  presented  the  picture  and  asked  him  to  autograph  it.  The  Mod¬ 
erator  said,  “That’s  not  the  picture  that  was  in  ‘life’."  (Laughter) 
He  said,  “The  one  in  ‘Life’  was  a  much  better  picture.”  (Laughter) 
So  Mr.  Peake  said,  “Very  well,  we  must  get  that  picture.”  I  hope  he  did. 

This  delightful  guest  told  this  story  illustrating  the  trait  of  a 
Scot  never  to  commit  himself.  No  such  committments  as  we  heard 
this  afternoon  would  have  been  in  order,  and  to  illustrate  that  point 
he  told  of  a  Sassenach.  To  a  Scot,  that  is  a  rather  derisive  term  for 
an  Englishman.  He  told  of  the  Sassenach  who  determined  to  commit 
the  Scottish  boy  to  something.  He  said  to  Donald,  “Donald,  I  had  a 
bad  dream  about  you  last  night.  I  dreamed  that  you  were  dead.  D<m’t 
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you  think  that  was  very  bad?”  "Aye,  but  it  could  be  worse,  Sir.” 

“Not  only  did  I  dream  that  you  were  dead,  but  I  saw  you  there  in 
bell.  Now  don’t  you  think  that  is  very  bad,  Donald?” 

"Aye,  but  it  could  be  worse.  Sir.” 

“I  saw  you  there  in  heil  suffering  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  Now, 
Donald,  isn't  that  very  bad?” 

"Aye,  but  it  could  be  worse.  Sir.” 

"How?” 


"It  could  be  true.  Sir.”  (Laughter) 

WesU,  those  committments  today,  of  course,  show  us  the  trend, 
show  us  the  way  ,and  I  am  sure  that  you  deans  who  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  National  Interfratemity  Conference  know  that  the  Con 
ference  is  thinking  akn^  the  same  lines  as  you  deens  have  heen  in  your 
Conference  here.  And  to  have  these  gentlemen  who  addressed  us  today 
lay  out  the  long-range  program  is  very  encouraging. 

The  Conferesnce,  of  course,  has  as  its  backbone — tK>t  the  kind  of 
backbone  you  were  talking  about.  General,  (laughter) — has  its  back¬ 
bone  the  deans  who  are  here  in  conference.  We  value  your  advice.  Our 
Conference  is  the  kind  of  organization  that  we  hope  it  to  :be  and  urge 
it  to  ibe,  chiefly  :beoause  we  have  your  good  support,  and  your  lUess- 
ings  from  year  to  year.  I  would,  of  course,  urge  you  to  come,  as  you 
have  over  the  years,  and  we  shall  make  every  ^fort  to  make  you  wel- 
oome  when  you  do  come. 

Many  of  you  have  seen  our  latest  report  on  the  War  Committee. 
It  is  a  practical  thing.  That  is  the  service  that  we  hope  to  give  Co  the 
fraternities.  We  have  selected  those  things  which  we  think  are  rather 
immediate.  In  that  report  there  was  not  included  the  program  whi<^  is 
under  way  now.  It  is  simple,  and  I  think  very  practical. 


We  have  urged  the  frateimities  of  the  cotuitry  to  present  them¬ 
selves  in  groups,  in  chapter  groups,  to  the  local  Red  Cross,  in  those 
cities  where  they  have  these  blood  banks,  and  each  lad  in  that  chapter 
to  present  to  the  Red  Cross  a  pint  of  'blood.  Now,  when  you  visualize 
2500  chapters  over  the  country,  if  that  organization  is  carried  out  there 
will  be  a  rather  handsome  contriLbution  to  that  practical  war  aim.  I 
am  hoping,  with  Mr.  Balfour,  to  have  a  conference  not  in  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  future  with  some  of  the  key  men  in  Wiashlngton,  to  ask  them 
specifically  what  the  fraternities  can  do  to  further  the  war  effort.  If 
they  will  give  us  that,  you  can  be  very  sure  that  we  shall  push  it  just 
as  hard  as  possible,  and  make  it  as  effective  as  we  can. 


I  am  not  goii^  to  do  more  than  intimate  those  matters  that  we 
urge  on  the  fraternities  of  the  country.  We  hope  that  we  will  have  the 
suppott  of  the  deana  Let  me  just  read  the  last  paragraph  of  that  War 
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Coanmlttee  report,  as  my  cloeinc'  oomment:  ^‘The  heavy  emidMuris  laid 
upon  science  during  the  paet  two  or  three  decades  at  aU  educational 
levds  has  produced,  we  beHeve^  one  most  unfortunate  end  periioua 
result;  namely,  the  development  of  a  conviction  among  many  college 
men  that  nothing  is  real,  nothing  deeiralUe,  nothing  even  tolerahle, 
which  cannot  be  presented  in  a  graph,  examined  through  a  microac<^»e, 
or  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  and  evaluation  of  the  chemist  or  the  phy* 
eicist." 


Now  all  of  ua  know  that  every  reapectable  fraternity  on  earth  was 
founded  on  certain  ideals,  and  exists  for  the  perpetuation  of  those 
ideals  in  the  lives  of  its  members.  It  is  very  easy  for  older  men  who,  as 
officials,  determine  policies  and  guide  procedures  in  their  respective 
groups,  to  lose  sight  of  these  two  vital  facts  in  their  interest  in  statis* 
tics,  reports,  and  machinery.  Ihe  hour  has  now  come  to  put  the  em¬ 
phasis  where  the  emphasis  belongs— on  our  inbangMalea,  on  those  iqtitib- 
ual  values  without  which  fratendties  can  today  present  to  a  tortured 
world  no  excuse  whatsoever  for  their  continued  existence. 

Who  knows  but  that  our  whole  fraternity  qnstem  has  come  to 
the  kingdom  for  such  u  thia — has  at  last  been  given  the  opportunity 
of  proving  the  value  of  its  past  contribution  to  education,  and  its  right 
to  oontimie  to  serve  as  a  laboratory  of  forthsight  living.  We  can  and 
muat  today  enlist  our  members  in  a  holy  crusade  for  the  finer  things. 
We  can  and  must  make  them  see  that  Ideals  are  the  only  hope  oi  our 
war-tom  race.  We  are  ready  to  aay,  with  the  ElngUsh  soldier-poet, 
“Now  God  be  thanked  who  hath  matched  us  with  this  hcur." 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Preaktent.  (Applauae) 

PreaideBt  Coihatt:  Thank  you  for  your  message,  Mr.  MacGr^^or, 
and  we  appreciate  the  continued  cooperation  that  we  wifi  receive  foom 
the  social  fratecnities  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  real  pleaeure  to  Introdtice  the  next  speaker.  Ha  is  a  man 
of  whom  we  ah  think  a  great  deal.  I  was  about  to  aay  he  is  a  man  we 
all  love,  but  he  isn’t  did  enough  to  say  that  about  him  yet.  But  we 
have  a  great  respect  for  him.  He  is  a  man  w1k>  has  been  part  of  the 
backbone  of  this  organization  for  a  number  of  years.  (Laughter) 


This  man  is  very  much  a  part  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is 
a  real  dean — a  real  dean  of  men.  He  came  to  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  entered  as  a  freshman,  and  as  a  freshman  he  worked  in  the  office 
of  Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  On  graduation  he  went  into  the  office 
for  further  work,  and  has  ibeen  a  member  of  that  department  ever  since. 
When  Dean  dark  passed  on,  there  was  no  better  person  to  take  up 
the  work  that  he  Imd  started  than  Dean  Turner. 


He  is  a  man  who  has  been  our  Seoretary-TreasurMr  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  he  is  a  man  who  has  been  reqMMisible  for  this  very  fine 
program  that  you  have  had  at  this  series  of  meetltigs.  I  take  great 
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pleasure  in  presenting  Dean  lYed  H.  Turner,  a  reel  man  among  deans. 
(Applause) 

Seoretary-Treasorer  Tmer:  Mr.  CSteirman,  our  Guests  at  the 
head  table,  and  our  Guest  out  in  the  nxxm:  John,  we  were  more  or 
lees  assiuning  something  when  we  put  into  the  program  that  we  were 
going  to  give  addressee  here,  because  we  are  not.  (Laughter)  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  you  quite  informally  for  a  little  while  albout  the  Nat> 
ional  Association  of  Deens  and  Advisers  of  Men,  and  teU  some  of  the 
wives  and  some  of  the  guests  and  some  of  the  men  who  haven’t  been 
associated  as  long  as  some  of  the  others,  some  of  the  things  about  the 
Association,  just  so  you  will  have  a  little  better  picture  of  it. 


I  will  have  to  refer  to  notes,  because  I  want  to  use  s<nne  dates,  aad 
I  want  to  use  some  figures.  Tou  will  not  get  a  lot  of  statistics,  but 
there  are  certain  things  I  want  to  refer  to. 


This  Organization  was  a  product  of  the  lat  World  War,  in  this  res¬ 
pect:  In  December,  jtist  before  Christmas,  in  1916,  Bob  Rienow  at  Iowa 
wrote  a  letter  to  Scott  (Goodnight  at  Wisconsin  and  said  that  the  p(rol>- 
lems  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  or  the  wreckage  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  were  so  great 
that  it  might  'be  a  good  idea  to  get  a  few  of  the  deans  together  here  in 
the  midwest  for  a  meeting,  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  pick  up  the 
pieces. 

Soott  Goodnight  wrote  to  Dean  Clark  here  at  BUnois,  and  the  meting 
was  scheduled  for  January  24  and  25,  1919.  Six  men  met  at  the  Uni- 
vensity  of  Wisoonsin  for  the  first  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  for 
those  of  you  who  don’t  know  it,  'we  have  one  of  the  six  men  here  in  Dean 
Leslie  Reed,  who  is  sitting  over  here.  He  was  one  of  the  six  men  who 
attended  the  original  meeting  at  Madisan.  Dean  dark  was  not  there. 
Mrs.  dark  was  ill  and  he  was  unable  to  go.  Ihe  six  men  who  were 
there  were  :  Scott  Goodnight  of  Wisconsin;  B.  B.  Nicholson  of  MDnr 
neeota;  Bob  Rienow  of  Iowa;  Leslie  Reed  of  Iowa  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege;  Professor  M.  W.  Smallwood  of  Syracuse  University;  end  Professor 
L.  A.  Strauss  of  Michigan. 


Ihe  topics  at  the  first  meeting  were  interesting.  *rhey  included:  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Fraternity  finances  and  initiations,  housing  problems,  attend¬ 
ance  problems,  scholarship,  and  student  self-government.  We  dug  up 
the  minutes  of  those  original  meetings,  and  we  have  them  included  in 
our  records.  No  minutes  were  kept  for  the  first  two  years,  and  then 
after  that  we  began  to  print  the  minutes.  But  we  did  dig  up  the  or¬ 
iginal  minutes,  so  we  have  the  comidete  record  of  the  Association. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  here  at  the  University  of  Blinois  in  1920, 
and  I  was  a  jvmior  in  the  University  and  a  clerk  in  Dean  dark’s  office 
at  the  time.  ’The  nine  men  who  met  here  met  throughout  the  meeting 
in  Dean  dark’s  office,  and  I  think  it  would  interest  you  to  know  that  so 
far  as  I  can  recaU,  that  was  the  first  time  the  moking  regulation  was 
ever  broken,  because  we  didn’t  smoke  on  the  campus  at  that  time,  end 
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ipermisaion  was  given  Dean  COiark  to  allow  the  deans  to  smoke  in  his 
office  during  that  meeting.  (Laughter) 

It  is  interesting  to  know  whefpe  the  Association  has  met.  It  has  met 
11  times  in  the  midwest;  it  has  met  three  times  in  the  East;  six  times 
In  the  South;  and  >three  times  in  the  West  The  smallest  meeting  was 
the  original  Madison  meeting,  with  six;  and  the  largest  meeting  was 
the  Madison  meeting  in  1938,  when  we  had  164.  But  there  was  a  joker 
in  that~we  had  a  lot  of  fraternity  secretaries  in.  In  fact  we  held 
forth  for  an  extra  day,  and  it  was  quite  a  circus  while  it  lasted.  The 
average  attendance  has  'been  about  85,  and  this  meeting,  on  a  bad  year, 
has  run  higher  than  that.  We  have  pretty  close  to  100  men  here  at  the 
present  time. 


While  we  have  met  around  the  midwest  quite  a  bit,  we  have  had  two 
meetings  in  Madison  and  this  is  the  second  here  at  Urbana,  and  these 
are  the  only  two  places  where  we  'have  met  twice.  The  three  East-  * 
em  meetings  have  been  in  Washington,  D.  C.;  Philadelphia;  and  Ro¬ 
anoke.  The  southern  meetings:  have  ibeen  at  Chapel  Hill,  Atlanta, 
Fayetteville,  Knoxville  (Gatlinfbuig),  Baton  Rouge,  and  Austin,  Texas. 
And  the  Western  meetings  have  been  at  Boulder,  Ocdorado;  Los  Angeles; 
and  Albuquerque.  The  Albuquerque  meeting  was  a  great  meeting.  1 
will  mention  it  again. 

Now  some  attendance  figures  about  who  are  the  veterans  in  this  As¬ 
sociation.  Stanley  Coulter,  who  retired,  who  was  at  Purdue,  has 
attended  17  of  the  24  meetings  of  this  Association,  and  that  is  quite  a 
record.  Soott  Goodnight  of  Wksconsin  has  attended  16,  and  Scott  was 
the  President  in  1919  and  again  in  1928.  Stanley  Coulter  was  the 
President  in  1923.  Joe  Bursley  of  Michigan  is  next,  and  Joe  isn’t  here 
because  he  is  having  Honors  Day  today  and  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Honors  Day  Committee  at  Michigan.  He  has  attended  15. 

Vic  Moo(re  of  Texas  attended  14  meetings;  and  Jim  Armstrong,  who 
left  the  profession  some  years  ago,  attended  14  meetings  'before  he  re¬ 
tired.  Dean  Nicholson  of  Minnesota  has  attended  12;  Dean  Melcher 
of  Kentucky,  who  is  retired,  12;  Don  Gardner  of  Akron  has  been  at  12; 
and  Joe  Park  of  Ohio  State  has  'been  at  12. 


Then  Floyd  Field  of  Georgia  Tech;  J.  J.  Ihompson  of  St.  Olaf;  Louis 
Dirks  of  De  Pauw;  Dean  Julian  of  South  Dsdcota;  Lohdell  of  M.  I.  T.; 
end  'Turner  of  Illinois,  have  been  at  11.  Leslie  Reed  has  been  at  10; 
and  Lancaster,  who  is  now  Superintendent  of  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Virginia,  and  a  former  President  of  the  Association,  attended  10. 
Those  are  the  veterans.  Some  of  them  have  dropped  out  of  the  picture. 
Some  are  gone  forever,  and  some  have  gone  on  to  other  things. 

We  have  had  some  interesting  things  in  our  Presidents  and  our  Sec¬ 
retaries.  Don  over  here  was  Secretary  for  six  years— Don  Gardner— 
and  several  other  men  have  served  both  in  the  capacity  of  Secretary  and 
President,  later  on. 
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There  have  ibeen  several  resolutions  In  the  record  on  the  paaeittg  of 
members,  and  I  wouHd  like  to  mention  them  briefly.  I  think  we 
shouldn’t  have  a  meeting  iwirthout  mentioning  them. 


In  the  minutes  of  1930,  It  is  noted  that  the  Grim  Reaper  has  made 
its  first  call  on  the  Association,  and  at  that  meeting  resolutions  were 
passed  covering  Dean  Oarl  Engberg  of  Nebraska  and  Dean  J.  L.  Rich* 
mond  of  Toledo.  1  never  did  know  him  at  all.  In  1932  we  had  resolu¬ 
tions  in  regaird  to  the  death  of  Dean  T.  A.  Clark  of  Illinois.  Then  we 
had  a  span  of  six  years,  and  in  1938  we  had  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
B.  A.  Tolbert  of  Florida,  who  died  suddenly.  1939  was  a  bad  year  for  us. 
We  lost  Dean  Felix  Massey  of  Tennessee;  Professor  L.  A.  Strauss  of 
Michigan,  one  of  the  founders;  and  Dean  W.  D.  Trautman  of  Western 
Reserv'e.  In  1940  we  lost  Dean  George  W.  Stephens  of  Washington 
University;  and  Ias>t  year,  1941,  we  lost  Dean  James  M.  Hamilton  of 
Montana  State  College. 


At  the  present  time  we  have  four  Emeritus  members,  end  they  are: 
Dean  Coulter  of  Purdue,  who  lives  at  Lafoyette  and  who  retired  in 
1930;  Dean  Melcher  of  Kentucky,  who  spoke  to  us  at  Cincinnati  last 
year,  retired  in  ‘33;  Dean  Nicholson  of  Minnesota,  retired  in  1941;  and 
Dean  Culver  of  Stanford  who  retired  in  1938. 

We  have  had  some  good  fiioids.  Walter  Greenleaf  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  never  has  been  a  menuber,  but  attended  a  good 
many  of  our  meetings;  and  Alvan  Duerr  of  the  National  Interfratemlty 
Conference  began  coming  to  the  meeting  in  1927  and  has  attended  a 
great  many.  He  is  one  of  our  good  friends;  and  we  are  certainly  glad 
to  have  you  here,  John. 


A  good  many  of  our  memibers  left  the  profession  to  go  to  presidenciee 
and  deans  of  other  institutions.  Jim  Findlay,  formerly  a  President,  is 
now  the  President  of  Drury  College.  Miax  McOonn  has  gone  on;  Rufus 
Rorem  of  the  American  Hospi'tal  Aasociatkm;  there  are  a  good  many 
we  could  name  who  have  gone  on  to  other  things. 

We  have  had  some  members  of  the  Association  who  made  themselves 
famous  in  other  ways  in  .the  Association.  Heckel  of  Missouri  and  Bur- 
sley  of  Michigan  for  years  claimed  the  bridge  championship  of  the 
Association.  (Laughter)  We  have  ‘had  two  members  who  have  always 
been  the  goads  of  the  Association,  one  being  Don  Gardner  of  Aloxxn, 
and  the  other  Harold  Lotbdem  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  They  have  given  the  razzberry  at  the  proper  moment;  when 
somebody  needed  deflating  they  had  the  pin  ready  and  deflation  fol¬ 
lowed.  It  is  too  ‘bad  we  couldn’t  have  the  double-barreled  proposition 
this  time.  It’s  a  good  thing  Don  has  'been  here,  because  somebody  had 
to  carry  that  end  of  the  burden,  and  he  has  done  it  well. 

Now  there  are  some  events  in  connection  'With  the  Association  that 
1  'would  like  to  refer  to  briefly.  The  1928  meeting  at  Boulder,  C^olorado- 
something  happened  at  that  meeting  that  has  made  history  for  us. 
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Dean  C.  B.  Henahey  of  Colorado  C3o(lilege  proposed  the  seotioeial  meet¬ 
ings  that  we  have  used  since.  These  sectional  meetings  that  we  had 
last  night  that  we  had  to  finally  tareak  up  hy  chasing  some  of  the 
sections  cut  of  the  buliding  here-dt  was  proposed  there  emd  it  has  been 
used  since.  Those  of  you  who  went  to  Boulder  rememiber  how  we 
started  thmre  ki  Boulder  and  went  up  the  canyon,  and  when  we  got  up 
to  Nederland  we  got  caught  in  the  snow  storm. 

The  1930  meeting,  the  famous  Arkansas  Strawberry  Festival  remains 
in  evei'ybody’s  memory.  We  will  never  forget  that.  That  was  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  wives  who  attended.  Those  who  were  there 
will  rememiber  the  famous  row  that  took  place  where  Herb  Smith  and 
I  were  labeled  the  “Godless  Deans”  of  Illinois.  Some  friends  of  ours 
from  someplace  to  the  west  of  us  here  got  into  the  argument  about 
whether  or  not  a  dean  of  men  should  deal  very  mudh  In  religion.  Heih 
and  I  held  forth  on  the  theory  we  had  no  business  trying  to  advise  stud¬ 
ents  on  religion,  and  this  man  who  came  from  'the  state  to  tlM  west  of 
us  termed  us  “Those  Godless  Deans  from  nilnois.” 

Another  thing  happened  at  that  famous  Strawberry  Festival~and  it 
wcM  a  strawberry  festival.  We  had  somenwdy  'last  night  say  he  couldn’t 
look  at  a  strawiberry  for  a  year.  A  curious  thing  happened,  and  a 
munfber  of  telephone  oalUs  were  made  during  the  first  night  we  were 
there,  and  some  of  our  members  were  greatly  disturbed,  and  some  of 
the  messages  deliverd  ovr  th  phone  were  a  Uttle  unusual,  coming  at  the 
time  of  night  they  did. 

I  didn’t  attend  the  Gatlinlburg  meeting  in  1931,  but  those  who  did 
attend  say  it  was  the  best  meeting  we  ever  had.  I  think  possibly  the 
Roanoke  meeting  may  have  epproached  it,  hut  people  say  no.  Ai^>ar< 
ently  what  made  the  Gatlinbuig  meeting  what  it  was,  was  Just  thiB 
good  fellowship  where  no  one  worked  very  hard  and  most  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  spent  sitting  around  and  talking  things  over.  There  has  been 
a  good  deal  of  talk  about  going  hack  to  Gatlinhurg  as  soon  as  the 
tire  situation  will  let  us. 

Ihe  Califomia  meeting  of  1932.  I  read  the  program  shout  a  week 
ago,  and  as  far  as  1  can  see,  that  meeting  consisted  of  going  flrst  to 
some  surf  chib  for  lunch,  and  then  a  movie  studio  in  the  afternoon,  and 
another  dub  in  the  evening,  and  it  must  have  been  quite  a  meeting 
from  the  social  standpoint  But  a  thing  did  happen  at  'that  meeting. 
That  wae  the  year  when  Don  Gardner  presented  our  first  national  sur¬ 
vey  of  our  own  doing— what  we  were  doing  and  why.  1  think  that 
was  a  significant  report  for  that  meeting. 

Then  the  Northwestem  meeting  in  1934— there  was  some  history  made 
there.  At  that  meeting,  the  criteria  of  the  National  Interfratomity 
Conference  were  approved  by  the  Nlational  Dean’s  Assodatian,  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  National  Deans*  Assodation  helped  to  write  it,  and  I 
think  the  stimulus  that  was  put  across  at  our  Elvanston  meeting  in  *34 
certainly  helped  along  in  the  piiblioation  of  that  in  the  fail  when  the 
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National  Initerfrcutemlty  Oonference  met.  Inddeotally,  aa  eatiy  as 
1934,  our  Aa900iati<m  was  taUcing  about  wbat  was  known  as  tbe  F.  R  R. 
A.,  which  has  aince  come  to  be  known  as  N.  T.  A.,  and  has  had  a  lot 
of  discussion. 


Then  none  of  us  who  were  there  will  focget  the  ‘35  meeting,  where 
Bob  Rienow  went  in  to  visit  with  Huey  Long,  where  Long  had  on  his 
blue  pajamas^  where  we  went  up  to  the  Heidelberg  Hotel  where  the 
machine  guns  were  at  the  -bottom  of  the  stains  and  the  soldiers  said, 
<‘Where  are  you  going,  and  what  for?"  And  Huey  Long  told  us  the 
greet  story  -which  we  have  in  our  minutes  of  how  he  swiped  the  road¬ 
building  fund,  wasn’t  it,?  end  built  iTxsiislana  State  Unlvensity.  It 
was  a  great  stoiy.  (Laughter)  We  found  Mr.  iLong  to  he  a  very  court¬ 
eous  and  friendly  person,  and  a  man  who  could  use  perfect  Englldi 
when  he  -wanted  to;  but  he  gave  us  a  good  look  at  himself,  and  those 
-who  were  around  him  at  tbe  Baton  Rouge  meeting.  We  miss  Perry 
Cole,  who  was  the  host  there. 

At  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  Jim  Findlay  came  forth  with  the  first 
real  description  of  an  independent  men’s  association.  I  lemenotber  we 
went  out  to  Drexel  Institute  on  Saturday  morning  and  heard  the  first 
real  story  on  organizing  the  independent  men,  and  it  was  a  good  one. 
Jim  has  kept  tg>  that  good  -work.  It  was  at  that  meeting  that  we 
first  heard  this  story  by  Aubrey  WilMams  about  the  engineer  who  was 
out  of  work.  We  heard  that  from  Aiibrey  for  tbe  next  three  years. 
He  started  out  his  speech  with  tbs  same  story.  The  last  time  he 
tried  to  <tell  it,  we  told  him  the  answer  before  he  got  it  finished,  and  he 
stopped  it. 

That  was  the  year  we  went  out  to  Swathmore  for  lunch  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Adtoth  and  Dean  Spaeth,  and  Dean  Spaeth  was  showing  us  the 
new  girl’s  dormitoriee.  The  dormitories  for  the  girls  are  lovely  build- 
inga  They  are  one  and  two-story  buildings,  and  every  so  often  there 
is  a  living  room  -where  the  girls  can  have  guests,  end  a  litUe  kitchen 
off  of  them.  We  came  to  one  of  the  doors,  and  it  was  looked.  Dean 
Spaeth  was  irritated  and  he  opened  the  door.  As  he  opened  the  door, 
a  couple  untangled  themselves  from  <the  davenport.  Dean  Spaeth  looked 
a  little  funny,  and  Soott  tSooMght  said,  “They  do  the  same  thhiga  here 
they  do  19  at  WisoonsiA  I  see.”  (Laughter) 

Then  the  T^cas  meeting  in  1937.  ‘Thore  are  two  things  that  stand 
out  about  that  meeting.  One  was  Professor  Oowley’A  (now  President 
Cowley)  speech  on  the  “Disappearing  iDean  of  Men;”  and  the  other  was 
Beth  Smith  drinking  a  16-ounce  stein  of  Dr.  Fepiper.  How  he  was  ahle 
to  do  that,  nobody  could  figiva  out. 


I  mentioned  the  eontra  day  for  fraternities  that  we  bad  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  meeting.  At  the  Roanoke  meeting  wa  had  our  second  functional 
survey.  We  took  Deaf s  work  of  1932  and  repeated  it,  and  found  our 
work  had  changed  quite  a  bit,  and  that,  I  think,  has  been  one  of  the 
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good  things  about  this  Association.  It  hcMn't  beaitated  to  kxA  at  itself 
to  see  what  it  could  do  to  improve  its^. 

l>own  at  AJibuquerque  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  ozguing  about  a  res¬ 
olution  on  lUkitional  defense.  We  ihad  quite  a  discussion  on  that  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  1  can’t  remember  Just  how  it  wound  up,  hut  I  believe  we 
straddled  the  fence  on  the  proposition  -before  we  got  tfuiough  with  it. 
That  resoHution  took  too  much  time.  That  was  a  meeting  noteworthy 
for  hospitality.  What  a  time  we  had  there!  The  Bostwicks  did  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  make  it  a  good  time,  and  a  lot  of  work  was  done,  too. 

Then  the  Cincinnati  meeting.  I  suppose  next  to  the  party  at  the 
Netherland  Plaza,  the  thing  that  stood  out  was  waiting  for  President 
Dykstra  to  arrive.  Up  to  -the  minute  he  didn’t  appear,  we  had  his 
train  and  plane  reservations,  but  a  week  afterwards  we  got  word  that 
he  wasn’t  coming.  (Laughter)  He  didn’t  get  there.  Those  are  Just 
incidents.  I  suppose  we  go  on  and  tell  a  lot  of  thean. 

There  have  been  lots  of  things  in  the  Association  that  have  been  fun. 
There  have  been  some  things  coming  out  of  this  Association.  Hie 
Western  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  has  been  closly  associated  with 
us. 

The  Eastern  Association  came  out  of  N.  A.  D.  A.  M.  in  1929  at  the 
meeting  in  Washington.  The  Eastem  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  was  formed  by  eastem  men  meeting  with  the  National 
Association  at  (Washington.  The  year  1934  brought  forth  an  interest¬ 
ing  resolution  that  has  >been  followed  to  date,  to  the  effect  that  this 
Association  would  meet  alone  and  with  no  oth^  organization,  and  they 
have  stuck  to  that,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  recuKxis  we  have  had 
such  a  dose  fellowship  in  it. 

Our  Committee  on  Coordination,  which  has  done  some  good  work— 
and  we  don’t  need  to  go  into  it— has  done  mudi  to  help  good  fellowahip 
and  good  spirit  between  oiganizations  of  this  kind.  And  befbre 
I  quit,  I  want  to  read  a  verse  that  no  meeting  of  this  crowd  should  ever 
be  held  without,  and  I  was  afraid  nobody  would  do  it.  This  was  Stan¬ 
ley  Coulter’s  verse  that  has  been  repeated  time  and  time  again  at  Uiese 
meetings.  We  had  Vic  Moore  do  it  when  Stanley  couldn’t  come.  I 
think  it  so  well  oharacterizes  the  spirit  of  the  Association.  Here  it  is: 

<T  never  out  my  neighbor's  throat. 

My  neighbor’s  gold  I  never  stole; 

I  never  spoiled  his  house  or  lands. 

But  God  have  mercy  on  my  soul. 

For  I  am  haunted  night  and  day 
By  kindly  deeds  I  might  have  done, 

With  unattempted  loveliness. 

Oh,  costly  valor  never  won.”  (Applause) 

Presitdleot  Corbett:  You  will  all  ag^^e  that  Dean  TNirner  knows  the 
organization  of  Deans  of  Men,  and  it  was  very  refreshing  to  hear  some 
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of  these  episodes  that  appear  to  last  for  years.  Some  of  them  I  can 
appreciate,  havins:  ibeen  there.  I  odso  thank  you,  and  appreciate  your 
reading  our  creed. 

Perhaps  this  isn’t  the  proper  time,  hut  I  couldn’t  help  but  think, 
when  you  spoke  of  cutting  throats  (laughter),  about  the  yam  eibout 
the  fellow  in  the  barber's  chair.  The  barber  was  doh^  a  quick  job  on 
him  and  nicked  him  a  couple  of  times,  and  he  said,  “My  God,  give  me 
a  drink  of  water.’’  The  fellow  said,  “What’s  the  matter?  Have  you 
got  hair  in  your  mouth  ?’’  He  said,  “No.  I  want  to  see  if  my  neck  leaks.’’ 
(Laughter) 


The  next  speaker  is  Dean  Matthew  Thomas  McOure,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science  at 
the  University  of  UMnois.  I  don’t  know  the  Dean  very  well,  and  I  hope 
he  wHU  pardon  me  for  this  little  story. 


It  seems  that  there  was  a  convention,  and  the  speaker  had  'been  going 
some  time,  and  a  man  came  in  and  sat  down  in  the  'back  of  the  hall. 
He  said  to  the  man  next  to  lum,  <What  is  he  talking  about  ?’’  ‘<He 
doesn’t  say.’’  (Laughter)  We  wUl  know  what  the  Dean  has  to  say. 
(Applause) 

Dean  Matthew  niomas  MoChire:  Dean  Corbett,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  The  subject  of  my  paper  I  shall  leave  until  I  get  to  the  end. 

(Laughter) 

At  a  large  gathering  of  theologians,  an  estimable  old  lady  exclaimed, 
"This  is  just  heaven!’’  “No,"  said  her  friend,  ‘there  are  too  many  bishops 
here."  (Laughter) 

This  is  the  largest  congregation  of  deans  I  luive  ever  seen,  and  judg¬ 
ing  from  the  stories  that  are  usually  told  about  us,  I  doubt  if  this 
assembly  entirely  conforms  to  everyone’s  ideal  specifications  for  par¬ 
adise. 

Now  university  professors  seem  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in  stor¬ 
ies  about  deems,  and  I  think  'this  is  probably  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  retaliation. 

A  professor  was  dismissed  by  a  University  Board  of  Trustees.  His 
colleagues  immediateiy  came  to  his  defense  and  demanded  an  explan¬ 
ation.  The  Praident  received  them  very  graciously,  and  said,  ‘Well, 
this  man  was  dismissed  'because  he  had  degenerated  mentally  so  much 
that  even  the  professors  were  beginning  to  notioe  it.”  (Laughter) 


Niow  since  I  have  had  at  least  some  historical  connection  with  the 
department  of  Philosophy,  I  should  like  to  begin  by  quoting  Fteto.  I 
don’t  remember  'his  exact  words,  but  the  substance  of  them  is  this: 
“Institutions  are  not  built  on  rocks  and  stone,  but  on  human  person- 
nalities."  Although  the  folklore  of  student  opisdcn  may  he  to  'the  con¬ 
trary,  I  assume  that  you  are  human  personsdities. 
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If  I  undeoBtand  rightly  the  ti«ndB  of  the  timea,  the  functkxns  of 
deans  of  men  are  ahiftinj'  llpom  a  dtadpUnaxy  to  an  advlsoay  basis. 
When  Thales,  the  father  of  PhUosophy,  was  asked,  what  Is  the  easiest 
thin^  in  the  woiid  to  do,  he  replied,  '<To  give  advice.**  (Laughter)  If 
I  were  asked,  what  is  the  hardest  thing  In  the  wortd  to  do,  I  wouAd 
reply,  “To  take  advice.*’  I  say  this  on  the  testimony  of  the  young  oo-ed 
who  oomplaiined  that  eversrthtng  she  wanted  to  do  was  either  iUegal, 
immoral,  or  fattening.  (Laughter)  Omeequently,  if  the  advice  you  give 
to  students  is  to  be  taken  seriously,  your  task  is  not  as  easy  cui  it  first 
appears. 


I  have  known  for  a  long  time,  in  a  general  way,  that  Dean  Turner 
was  one  of  the  busiest  men  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  I  dropped 
into  his  office  about  ten  days  ago  to  ask  him  Just  what  It  is  that  he 
does.  He  gave  me  a  copy  of  the  1840  ProceedingB  of  your  National  As¬ 
sociation.  Theae  I  found  52  distinct  functions  listed  as  essential;  51  as 
highly  desiraible;  48  as  desirable;  39  that  should  be  added;  23  as  pas¬ 
sively  administered  because  assigned  as  expedient.  (Laughter)  I  con¬ 
fess  that  my  respect  for  the  paternal,  fraternal,  maternal,  eternal  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Men  considerably  increased.  Bade  to 
my  memory  comes  Desmond  Powell’s  desciipticm  of  that  patrlarohal. 
Tommy  Arkle  CTlark.  (Laughter). 

It  is  true  that  most  of  the  functions  described  in  the  printed  Msts 
relate  to  extra-curricular  activities.  I  do  not  in  any  way  minimize  the 
importance  of  such  activities.  What  I  hope  to  emphasize  is  that  these 
aotivitiee  shouftd  be  viewed  as  an  totegral  part  of  the  student’s  educa¬ 
tional  experience.  They  are  not  Just  extra-curricular  custlvitlea,  un- 
rdated  to  the  student’s  main  objective,  wbdoh  is  to  get  an  eduoatlon. 

It  is  here,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  dean  of  men  comes  into  the 
educational  picture.  In  the  list  of  ftinctions  I  refezred  to,  the  number 
one  rating  of  essential  functkms  was  ^’social  problems."  To  brkig 
friendly  end  helpful  advice  to  students  tax  the  solution  of  their  sodal 
pTobtems  is  according  to  your  own  rating  the  most  Important  thing 
that  you  do. 

Now  I  was  much  interested  tax  this  because  it  fits  tax  with  the  view 
that  any  sound  philosc^y  of  education  must  be  approached  from  a 
social  point  of  view.  Eduoatlon  is  specilization  in  the  art  of  living.  This 
implies  that  the  factom  entering  into  the  educative  process  such  as 
teaching,  learning,  reseeixh,  and  extra-curricular  activities  are  Integral 
parts  of  a  complex  pattern  of  social  and  cultural  events. 


1  point  to  one  significant  cultural  change.  In  education  all  of  us 
have  seen  the  slow  but  sure  disintegration  of  the  aristocratic  tradition. 
In  an  aristocracy,  education  was  for  the  chosen  few.  Only  those  who 
were  wealthy  enough  to  have  leisure,  and  presumably  civilized  enough 
to  know  how  to  use  it,  were  thought  worthy  of  education.  But  tax  the 
democratization  of  education,  we  have  opened  the  doors  of  our  colleges 
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and  imveraities  to  all  aonts  and  oonditiona  of  men.  Tba  of  atudenta 
formtng'  <tihe  body  of  tbis  great  ILevlatluui  are  tmsnatiire  in  taste,  in 
morals,  and  in  manners.  Coupled  ‘with  this  fact  is  the  growing  tend¬ 
ency  to  flhifit  moral  and  culttiral  training  from  the  home  onto  the  ed- 
ucattional  institutions.  This  gives  to  education  a  ibroader  social  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  increases  immensely  the  things  to  'be  done.  We  axe  contin¬ 
ually  saying  that  the  formation  of  proper  social  attitudes  and  social 
habits  is  as  much  a  part  of  education  as  the  formation  of  intellectual 
foabits.  And  yet  this  is  a  rei^onsiblllty  that  class  room  instruction  has 
been  very  atow  to  assume  .This  tremendously  important  function  fSUs 
in  large  part  to  the  Dean  of  Men.  He  is,  in  the  evolution  of  the  student, 
shall  I  say,  the  missing  Unk. 

Let  me  now  pass  from  the  general  to  the  particular.  I  have  said 
that  in  our  system  of  mass  education  students  come  to  c<dlege  imma¬ 
ture  in  taste,  in  morals,  and  in  manners. 

(a)  Taste.  I  8Uiq>ect  that  our  civUisatioa  wifll  ultimately  be 
what  the  majority  of  us  most  ^Joy.  To  appraise  a  culture  Is  to  praise 
or  triame  the  taste  both  of  those  who  create  it  and  those  who  accept  it. 
It  is  a  fallacy  to  say  that  lUkere  is  no  disputing  about  tastes.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  only  things  worth  disputing  about.  Years  ago, 
Mr.  Santayana  warned  the  democracies  against  what  he  called  “the 
rising  tide  of  tnnbarism.”  If  education  is  to  meet  its  responsibility  in 
a  democracy,  emotional  as  well  as  intellectual  discipline  is  a  neces¬ 
sity.  It  is  just  as  important  to  know  how  to  feel  as  to  know  how  to 
think.  It  is  quite  possible  for  one  to  gain  a  mastery  of  knowledge 
and  stm  be  a  twubarian. 


1  should  be  the  lest  to  say  that  contact  with  the  subject  matter 
of  classroom  instruction  has  no  civilizing  Influence.  It  is  largely 
what  students  do  outside  the  daasroom  that  maoto  them  as  men  of 
good  or  bad  taste.  I  thank  heaven  that  the  Uni-veralty  of  Illinois  has 
outgrown  the  Hobo  Parade,  but  when  I  listen  to  the  soulful  singing 
of  the  imbecilities  at  the  movies,  I  confess  to  some  dobbt  as  to  the 
value  of  e<hicetion. 


(b)  Mcn:als.  There  can  ibe  no  dodbt  that  students  are  in  need  of 
moral  guidanoe.  They  need  to  have  their  thiikking  claiiHed  regarding 
those  ends  and  ideals  which  are  the  first  principle  of  social  life.  I 
think  at  the  present  time  there  is  need  for  the  recovery  of  a  spirit  of 
moral  idealism.  I  have  the  rather  strong  feeling  that  this  spirit  is  for 
the  most  part  lacking  in  our  present  student  generation.  IS  it  that 
our  students  have  been  fed  up  on  idealism,  or  is  it  that  they  have  be¬ 
come  distrustful  of  what  has  been  given  them  in  the  name  of  ideals? 
At  any  rate  <they  seem  to  pose  as  disillusioned.  with  our  country 
at  war,  they  have  no  'very  clear  conc^itian  of  the  ends  in  view. 

The  dispute  as  to  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  is  as  old  as  Plato. 
It  may  >be  that  virtue  is  like  happiness,  and  that  the  way  to  attain 
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it  is  not  to  aim  at  it.  But  the  faiOt  remains  that  when  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  goodness  is  the  thing  we  most  admire. 

There  were  five  traits  of  character  which  were  universally  admired 
by  the  Romans:  gravltas,  pletaa^  fldes>  vlitus,  and  humanitas.  By 
gravitas,  they  meant  dignity,  a  certain  noble  ibearing.  It  is  in  part  the 
equivalent  of  Aristole’s  highimindedness.  By  pletasy  they  meant  a  kkid 
of  reverence  for  high  sacred  things,  including  love  of  God  and  of  one’s 
country.  By  fldea,  they  meant  loyalty  to  frienda  to  worthy  causes,  and 
to  ideals.  By  virtus,  they  meant  physical  and  moral  courage.  By 
humanitaa,  they  meant  an  appreciation  of  human  values. 

'These  virtues  are  not  traits  of  intellect.  They  are  qualities  of 
character.  As  such,  or  at  least  such  corresponding  ideaOs  as  are  suit¬ 
able  to  American  life,  they  are  the  guiding  principles  for  anyone  whose 
essentieil  functi<m  is  to  advise  students  on  socicd  {nohlems. 

(c)  Mannera  One  noted  scientist  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
he  had  given  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  gentlemen  out  of  soh<dars, 
and  that  he  was  now  tiying  to  make  scholars  out  of  gentlemen.  I 
suppose  in  the  main  that  American  education  has  abandoned  its  cdm 
of  producing  gentlemen.  Whatever  training  our  students  get  in  the  way 
of  social  amenities  is  a  iby-product  of  their  ability  to  resist  the  crudi¬ 
ties  and  vulgarities  all  too  freely  exemplified  in  a  society  on  the  make. 
This  is  a  hard  saying,  hut  I  ft>elieve  it  contains  an  element  of  truth.  As 
someone  has  said,  our  plutocrats  are  at  their  ease  only  when  they  cure 
vulgar.  We  do  not  live  in  a  society  characterized  by  an  upward 
surge  of  the  proletariat.  I  freely  admit  that  this  is  a  social  gain. 
To  change  the  log  caJbin  into  a  salon  is  a  progress  In  economics;  it  is 
not  a  progress  in  culture  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  change  in 
spirit.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  ditch-digger  should  not  have  the 
spiritual  qualities  of  a  gentleman.  Exclusiveness  was  never  the  ideal 
of  arisitocracy;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  its  weakness.  In  the  progress 
of  democracy,  machines  have  made  every  man  a  king;  univeraitiea 
have  made  every  man  a  scholar.  What  (remains  to  be  done  is  to  make 
every  man  a  gentleman. 

I  point  to  only  one  illustration  of  student  manners.  I  do  not 
know  whether  to  <dass  it  as  bad  manners  or  bad  taste  or  had  morals. 
IVom  the  standpoint  of  ultimate  consequences,  it  may  even  be  bad 
logic.  I  refer  to  the  widespread  habit  of  displaying  affection  in  pub¬ 
lic.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  college  campus  is  ibut  little  better  than  the 
Fifth  Avenue  bus. 

Taste,  morals,  and  manners  are  not  subjects  about  which  we  ex¬ 
press  judgments  that  are  true  or  false.  They  fall  within  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  things  that  are  admirable  or  comtemptiible.  They  thus  fafl  out¬ 
side  the  conventional  pursuit  of  knowledge,  which  Is  for  the  most  part 
the  aim  of  classzxxnn  instruction.  To  quote  Alexander  Metklejohn: 
“To  see  American  life  in  terms  of  aspiration  and  disappointment,  to 
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measure  it  as  admirable  or  oonteixiptlUle — that  is  the  one  really  im¬ 
portant  approach  to  the  understanding’  of  the  nation.  Other  ways  of 
thinking  may  serve  our  partial,  superficial  purposes.  But  no  one  of 
these  finds  its  real  meaning  except  as  it  leads  down  to  the  spiritual 
life  of  which  admiration  end  contempt  are  the  defining  terms.”  TVie 
’validity  of  these  values  springs  from  man’s  inner  sense  of  moral  dig- 
enity  and  seilf-respect.  More  important  than  the  problem  of  verifying 
the  'validity  of  taste,  morals  and  manners,  is  the  problem  of  oulti'vating 
them. 


What  I  have  been  trying  to  say  is  that  in  the  process  of  democrat¬ 
izing  education,  ever  increasing  demands  have  been  placed  (m  edu¬ 
cational  institutiions  to  do  more  and  more  for  students.  I  strongly  sus¬ 
pect  that,  either  oonsciously  or  unconsciouriy,  it  was  to  meet  just  this 
situation  that  the  office  of  the  dean  of  men  ‘was  created.  In  trying  to  en¬ 
visage  the  primary  function  of  that  office,  I  have  selected  three  major 
non-academic  cUscipltneB  in  which,  in  my  judgment,  the  student  is 
most  in  need  of  guidance.  Although  they  are  in  a  sense  non-academic, 
they  are  nevertheless  essential  parts  of  the  student’s  total  educational 
experience,  for  his  education  is  successful  to  the  extent  that  he  is  able 
to  achieve  intellectual,  emotional  and  moral  maturity. 

AH  of  this  has  been  by  way  of  introduction.  Now  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  my  remarks  I  come  to  the  main  topic  which  Dean  ’Turner 
asked  me  to  discuss  my  oonception  of  the  Ideal  dean  of  men. 

In  dealing  with  social  problems,  the  dean  of  is  in  contact  with 
the  student  at  the  point  at  which  the  issues  of  which  I  have  spoken  are 
real  and  crucial.  ’The  student’s  problem  arises  in  a  context  'where 
personal  guidance  and  advice  mean  something  in  the  concrete.  This 
places  the  dean  of  men  in  a  privileged  position. 

My  ideal  dean  of  men,  therefore,  is  one  who  is  himself,  first  and 
foremost  a  gentleman,  and  able  to  inspire  gentlemanly  conduct  in  oth¬ 
ers.  I  mean  ‘‘gentleman”  in  the  widest  and  best  sense  of  the  term, 
and  not  in  the  sense  of  a  frivolous  pursuit  of  etiquette.  He  must 
know  good  music,  good  art,  good  conservation,  good  manners,  and  have 
a  personality  capable  of  a  sympathetic  transfusion  of  discriminating 
taste  and  refined  sensibilities  in  those  with  whom  he  shares  his  ex¬ 
periences. 

Socrates  said  that  he  had  spent  his  life  looking  for  a  man  who 
could  teach  •virtue.  He  never  foiind  him.  He  expressed  the  hope, 
however,  that  tomorrow,  God  ■willing,  he  might  be  found. 


Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that,  in  the  ideal  dean  of  men,  we  might 
find  the  end  of  the  Socratlc  search? 


And  now.  In  concluding  my  conclusion,  if  I  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  this  Is  a  ibanquet,  and  have  sifbstituted  homilities  for  conviviality, 
may  1  recall  the  old  Greek  adage  which  says,  ”I  hate  a  man  who  will 
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dztok  with  me  and  remember  what  I  have  said.**  (Applause) 

Prealdeirt  Corbett:  'Wie  thank  3rou  very  much  for  the  helpAil, 
thought-provoking  address  that  you  have  given  ua,  and  we  oonsider  it 
a  valuable  oontrlbution  to  our  minutes  of  this  meeting. 

The  epeeJcing  program  te  finished,  and  you  will  note  that  we  are 
the  guests  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  in  the  nunl  Union,  at  the 
Faculty  Dance,  in  the  ’ballroom.  I  think  that  condudes  our  program. 

.  .  .  The  meeting  adjourned  at  ninO’^ten  o’clock  .  .  . 
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SATDBOAT  MOKNING  SESSION 
AprU  20,  1042 


Tbe  meeting  ccmveoed  at  nkie'fifteeni  o’clock,  Preei<Ient  Ckntwtt, 
presiding. 

Fresldvit  Ooifiett:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  Tou  know 
we  have  made  a  number  of  changes  in  our  lineup.  We  have  another 
change  in  this  morning's  program,  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  memhere 
find  it  necessary  to  leave  'before  tw^ve  o’clock  or  tiwelve-thlrty.  We 
thought  it  advisable  to  have  our  business  meeting  first,  and  then  turn 
the  meeting  over  to  the  panel  gioiq>.  1  think  John  Moeeley  has  a 
matter  that  he  would  like  to  take  up. 

Dean  Bioacley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  wanted  to  take  a  minute 
for  a  show  of  bands.  I  had  a  telegram  yesterday  from  a  wivenslty 
in  the  midffle  west,  asking  for  some  dope  on  the  quota  system,  and  I 
don’t  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  that  thrashed  out  in  any  of  our 
prooeedingB,  or  even  in  the  National  Ihterfraternity  Conference.  I 
•would  like  to  know  how  many  schools  here  have  restrictions  on  (he 
number  of  men  that  can  >be  {hedged  or  the  total  number  of  membenhip 
in  fraternities.  Suppose  we  take  both  at  once.  How  many  have  some 
sort  of  quota  system?  (6  raised  their  hands)  How  many  restrict 
total  membership  in  fraternities  of  those  six— total  membenhip?  (2 
raised  their  hands)  How  many  restrict  pledges?  (4  raised  (heir 
hands)  ’Thank  you  very  much. 

Frasideiat  Ooibett:  I  think  there  is  some  other  member  who  had  a 
matter  that  he  wanted  to  bring  •before  the  meeting,  rdative  to  fra¬ 
ternity  matters.  We  can  give  him  the  opportunity  now.  Apparently 
that  has  been  taken  care  of.  Dean  doyd,  I  think  you  had  a  matter 
that  you  wanted  to  discuss. 

Dean  Cloyd:  In  view  of  the  very  fine  cooperation  that  we  have 
received  from  the  War  Depeutment  aoxi  the  Navy  Department,  and 
that  they  released  to  us  some  matrial  .that  was  in  advance  of  the 
regular  ttane.  and  the  splendid  meeting  we  had  yesterday,  I  move  that 
our  Secretary  -be  asked  to  word  a  satisfactory  statement  to  both  the 
War  Department  and  the  Na'vy  Department,  stressing  our  appredar 
tion  and  the  continued  support,  or  rather  our  offering  of  support  of 
the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Mien  to  the  army 
and  the  navy  in  their  program  of  including  college  men.  I  think  our 
Secretary  will  be  able  to  put  that  in  much  better  form  than  I  have, 
but  I  so  move. 


Dean  Newman:  I  second  the  motion.  I  wonder  if  we  coid^’t 
include  in  there  that  we  offer  our  services  both  as  an  Association  end 
as  individuals  if  needed. 


Dean  Cloyd:  That’s  right. 
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President  Oottett:  Tou  have  heard  the  motion  made  by  Dean 
Qoyd  It  haa  been  properly  seconded.  la  there  any  diacusaion  of 
the  motion? 

Dean  Bostwick:  Mr.  President,  shouldn’t  that  be  included  as  one 
of  our  resolutions  offered  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  or  do  you 
want  that  as  a  separate  thing? 

Dean  Newman:  We  would  like  to  have  both. 

Dean  Cloyd:  I  thought  it  probably  would  be  better  to  have  a 
separate  thing  ibecause  the  Resolutions  Ckmunittee  is  going  to  bring 
in  something  about  it  I  >think  that  would  be  all  right 

President  Ooibett:  Any  further  discussion?  All  in  favor  of 
the  motion  indicate  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no.”  The 
motion  is  cairied  unanimously. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  Dean  MoOreeiy  was  unable  to  be  with  us, 
and  appear  on  the  program  Thursday  afternoon  to  report  for  the  teiT 
west  Oiu:  Secretary  has  received  a  letter  from  Dean  McCreery, 
and  I  think  if  you  will  bear  with  us  for  a  few  moments^  perhaps 
Fred  might  give  us  a  few  of  the  hiighlights  of  the  paper. 

Secretary-Treasurer  Tomer:  Mr.  Chairman,,  Members  of  the 
Conference:  This  letter  is  mttch  ttoo  long  to  read.  It  is  a  big,  long 

affair,  and  while  I  don’t  think  we  will  want  to  include  the  complete 
report  in  our  minutes,  there  is  one  thing  in  it  that,  if  it  is  edited  a 
little  'bit,  should  get  into  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  type  of  report  that  our  other  regions  had. 

I  think  the  most  important  Hern  is  where  he  says:  “One  of 
the  problems  prevalmt  on  'the  Coast  which  might  not  appear  in  other 
parts  of  the  ooimtry  is  that  of  Japanese  evacuation.  We  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  American-bam  Japanese  students  whose  parents  are  living  in 
the  combat  areas  on  the  Coast.  I  should  explain  that  Pullman,  the 
state  college  of  Washington,  is  about  350  miles  from  the  Coast,  so  we 
€Lre  not  in  the  combat  areas.  I  doubt  that  a  week  goes  by  but  what 
these  students  come  in  to  discuss  family  problems.  One  boy  at 
Easterntime  went  home  to  Seattle  to  hetp  make  arrangements  for  the 
evacuation  of  his  family,  and  was  unable  to  get  back  to  school  for  a 
week,  because  of  the  army  ruling  that  no  Japanese  people  could 
leave  that  area.  By  a  great  deal  of  wiring  back  and  forth,  we  fin¬ 
ally  got  him  permission  to  return  to  school.  Some  Japanese  have 
come  oven-  into  this  area  and  they  are  being  well  received.  We  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  responsibility  which  we  must  accept  as  it  will  be  to  the 
advantage  of  loyal  Japanese  as  well  as  to  the  government  to  get  them 
away  from  the  Coast” 

The  'thing  I  'would  like  to  add  to  our  minutes  though,  that  marlm 
this  as  a  different  paper,  is  that  Mac  has  a  lot  of  excerpts  from 
lebtera  from  boys  in  the  Service  which  he  had  added.  It  is  much  too 
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kmer  to  read,  but  with  your  peitniaalon,  I  am  goinfir  to  edit  this  some, 
and  add  it  to  our  minutes.  It  will  malce  a  vetry  initerestlng  additioin^ 
I  think.  Some  of  the  boys  are  pretty  happy,  and  some  of  them  are 
not  happy,  but  it  is  well  worth  adding  to  the  report,  so  with  your 
permission,  I  will  do  that. 

President  Onbett:  Dean  Mamhester  has  been  wrestling  with  the 
resolutions  to  be  presented  to  you,  and  he  is  now  with  us.  I  will  ask 
Dean  hfoncheater  if  he  will  report  for  the  Oommittee  on  Resolutions. 

Dean  R.  E.  Maocbester:  (Kent  State  University):  Dean  Turner 
called  just  as  I  was  having  a  young  man  help  interpret  my  notes,  and 
get  them  in  typewritten  fonn,  so  1  will  try  my  best  to  read  some  of 
these  resolutions  for  you,  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall  check 
with  Fred  to  get  all  the  names  in  with  the  proper  speUing,  and  not 
omit  any  important  person. 

'Ihe  first  resolution  has  to  do  with  the  raising  of  dues,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

’‘Whereas,  the  costs  incident  to  administration  have  advanced, 
therefiore  Ibe  it 

‘<R!ESOiLVED:  That  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  be  passed 
to  change  the  wording  of  Article  m.  Section  3  which  now  reads.  The 
dues  shall  be  tm  dollars  per  year  payable  on  October  1st  of  each  year,’ 
to  read  as  follows:  ‘The  dues  shall  be  twelve  doliars  per  year  payable 
on  October  lat  of  each  yeai^.” 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

President  Corbett:  You  have  heard  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  on  Resoiutions  relative  to  the  increase  in  dues.  This  comes 
forth  as  a  motion  from  the  Committee. 

Dean  Schultz:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Corbett:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  motion?  All  in 
favor  of  the  motion  indicate  by  saying  “aye”;  opposed,  say,  “no.” 
The  motion  is  carried. 

Dean  Manchester:  The  second  resolution  reads: 

“WHEREAS,  illness  has  prevented  the  following  Deans  of  Men: 

•Stanley  Ooulter,  Purdue;  Christian  Gauss,  Princeton;  Scott 

Goodnight,  Wisconsin;  B.  E.  Nicholson,  Minnesota;  Donald 

Moyer,  Cornell;  Victor  Moore,  Texas;  C.  R.  Melcher,  Kentucky 
from  attending  the  Convention,  cmd 


“Whereas,  These  men  have  given  valuable  service  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  be  it  therefore 


“RESQLVISD:  That  telegrams  be  sent  to  each  Dean  expressing 
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regret  that  droumatancea  prevented  Sda  attendance  and  carrying 
greetinga  from  memhens  aeaembled.*' 

Dean  Ctoyd:  I  moive  tta  adoption. 

.  .  .  Hie  motion  waa  duly  aeconded  .  .  . 

Pirealdent  Oovliett:  All  in  favor  of  the  nvotiioii,  aay,  <‘aye”;  opposed, 
“no.”  The  motion  ia  caoied. 


Dean  Mandiester:  The  third  one  is  a  thank  you  resolution,  and 
as  I  said,  I  shall  check  with  Fred  to  ibe  sure  that  we  have  included  all 
persons  and  organizations.  It  reads  as  follows: 

“iWhereas  the  arrangements  and  programs  of  .the  annual  Oonven- 
ticm  of  the  National  Associatirm  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  have 
been  carefully  prepared  and  efficiently  executed,  and 

“Whereas  every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  for  the  comfort 
and  pleasure  of  visiting  delegates,  be  it  therefore 

“RESOLVEID:  That  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 

visers  of  Men  express  sincere  'thanks  to:  President  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Cutts  Willard,  Dean  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Turner,  Miss  Dene  Pierson,  So¬ 
cial  Director  of  the  Illini  Union,  Dean  Rexford  Newcomb,  Verne 
Kretechmer,  Director  of  the  Illini  Union,  Mr.  Stewart  Dani^  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  T.  O.,  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Undversity  of  Il¬ 
linois,  the  editors  of  the  'Daily  lUini,’  the  X^Siampeign  News  Gazette,' 
and  the  TJobana  Courier,’  idr.  John  M.  MacGregor,  Mr.  Arthur  Wat¬ 
son  and  Dean  Matthew  Thomas  McClure.” 

Let  me  say  that  I  will  <^eck  this  carefully  to  be  sure  that  we 
have  not  omitted  anyone. 

President  Corbett:  You  have  heard  the  resolution. 

Dean  Parti:  I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  Chairman. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

Dean  lAoyd:  It  seems  to  me  we  have  been  benefitted  materially 
by  the  members  of  Dean  Turner's  staff  as  well.  It  might  be  well  to 
add  Dean  Turner  and  his  staff  of  assistants. 


President  Corbett:  We  certainly  appreciate  the  hospitality  that 
has  been  shown  us  by  the  University  of  Illinois  and  Dean  Turner,  and 
we  appreciate  the  work  that  he  has  done. 

All  in  favor  of  this  resolution  indicate  by  saying.  ‘<aye”;  op¬ 
posed,  “no.”  The  motion  is  oeurrled. 


Dean  Mandiester:  No.  4:  “Whereas,  this  convention  has  been 
honored  by  the  presence  of  distinguished  guests  and  visiting  speakees, 
be  it  therefore 
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“RESOLVED:  Tbait  the  National  AaaodaMoti  of  Donna  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  express  appreciation  to  the  Departments  of  our  National 
Government  and  to  the  hranches  of  our  Military  organization;  and  be 
it  further 


“RESOLVED:  That  special  expressions  of  appreciation  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Clark,  representing  the  Treasury  Depairbnent,  Commander  T.  C. 
Huntoon,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Naval  Officer  Procurement,  Major 
John  E.  Ayling,  United  States  Army  Air  Oorpsi,  Dr.  J.  A.  Barker, 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Generali  J.  H.  Hilldring, 
United  States  Army,  Commander  Bert  Davis,  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
and  John  Sandberg,  United  States  Marine  Corps.'’ 

Dean  Gardner:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

President  Corbett:  All  in  favor,  say,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  say, 
‘‘no.’’  The  motion  is  carried. 

Dean  Mandiester:  No.  5:  ‘^Whereas,  our  nation  is  now  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war  of  offense  against  strong  and  vicious 
enemies;  ibe  it  'therefore 

“RESOLVEID:  That  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men.  express  the  desire  and  determination  to  render  fUU  and 
efficient  service  to  our  nation  in  €dl  possible  ways,  end  to  offer  the 
facilities  of  the  university  and  college  personnel  oMces  to  those  select¬ 
ed  to  carry  out  the  various  activities  connected  with  the  present 
emergency.’’ 

Dean  Stratton:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resoQution. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

President  Corbett:  All  those  in  favor,  indicate  by  raying,  “aye’’; 
those  opposed,  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Deani  Manchester:  No.  6:  “Whereas,  the  nation  has  set  up  a 
program  for  financing  the  war  through  the  voluntary  purchase  of 
stamps  and  bonds;  he  it  therefore 

RESOLVED:  That  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  express  a  determination  to  suppoirt  the  sale  of  stamps 
and  bonds,  not  only  within  student  groups,  but  within  community 
areas  as  well.” 


I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

.  .  .  The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

president  Oocbett:  You  have  heard  the  motion.  All  tai  favor  of 
Che  motion,  say,  “aye”;  opposed,  “no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 
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Dean  BiMiclicater:  No.  7:  “Whereas,  the  war  effort  has  neceasiit- 
ated  and  accelerated  collegre  program,  which  requires  that  a  student 
remain  in  almost  oontinuous  registration  throughout  the  calendar  year 
with  the  incident  increase  in  expense  to  him;  and 

‘'Whereas,  he  is  deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  eam  needed  expense 
money  during  the  summer,  and  in  many  instances  during  the  period 
of  his  registration  in  school  because  of  his  increased  load,  and 

“Whereas,  many  such  students  who  are  performing  academic  jobs 
are  in  great  financial  need,  and 

“Whereas,  it  is  desirable  for  such  needy  and  deserving  students  to 
pursue  their  course  of  training  to  completion  in  the  interest  of  the 
nation’s  war  effort;  be  it  therefore 


“RESOLVSD:  That  this  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad- 
visent  of  Men,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  other  possible  satisfactory  sources 
of  financial  aid,  recommend  to  the  United  States  Office  of  ffiducatiion 
that  it  seek  funds  from  the  National  Government  cmd  that  these 
fundh  be  alloted  by  the  United  States  office  of  Elducation  to  the  ooiUeges 
and  universities  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  schoilar^pB  to  qualified 
students  for  the  purposes  liHlicated  above.’’ 

Dean  Uoyd:  I  move  its  adoption. 

.  .  .  ’The  motion  was  duly  seconded  .  .  . 

Dean  Stratton:  Is  this  business  of  scholarship  precluded— who 
should  have  'these  loans?  It  seems  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  terrific 
job  for  the  Dean  of  Men’s  office. 

Dean  Gardner:  1  wonder  if  the  Resolutions  Ckmunittee  would 
change  the  wording  there  to  the  fact  that  the  Associations  report 
for  the  needy  students  and  then  you  will  cover  all  these  angles  and 
you  won’t  get  into  a  long  argument  about  a  scholarship  loan  or  N.  Y.  A-. 
instecul  of  specsifically  stating  scholarship.  You  want  me  to  move 
to  amend  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  word  “scholarship’’  be  stricken 
out,  and  the  “needy  students’’  phrase  inserted?  I  don’t  know  exactly 
how  to  word  it,  became  I  don’t  have  it  ibefore  me. 

President  Corbett:  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  amend.  Is  there 
any  discussion  on  that? 


Dean  Uoyd:  As  I  recall  the  trend  of  the  convention  yesterday, 
it  was  not  necessarily  a  mixture  with  the  N.  Y.  A.,  funds.  Of  course 
we  already  have  the  fimds  for  needy  students  under  N.  Y.  A.  I  brieve 
we  had  more  of  the  scholarship  idea  in  mind-specifically  scholarship— 
not  loans,  not  N.  Y.  A.,  but  really  scholarahlps. 

Dean  Park:  I  would  like  to  support  Don  Gardner’s  point  In 
making  this  a  genmd  raUier  than  a  specific  recommendation.  We  are 
all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  contest  on  nonr  between  the 
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N.  T.  A.  Adminiatraition  and  the  Office  of  EduottUon,  aa  to  Mdio  dhaU 
handle  funds,  and  I  think  we  shouldn’t  piit  ourselves  in  either  camp, 
merely  accept  it  from  wherever  it  oomee. 

Presidcut  Ooihett:  Are  there  any  further  oommemts?  If  not, 
voting^  on  the  amendment.  All  in  fkvor  of  the  ameodment  presented 
by  Dean  Gardner,  say  “aye";  cdl  oi^K>8ed,  say,  "no.”  The  motioR  to 
amend  is  carried. 

Now  we  will  take  up  the  rescdutlon  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor 
of  the  motion  amended,  say  “aye";  all  those  opposed,  say,  "no."  Hie 
motion  is  carried. 


1  wish  to  thank  you.  Dean  Manchester.  I  am  sorry  that  it  seemed 
necessary  to  hurry  you  in  the  presentation  of  the  restdutions. 


Now,  the  Committee  on  Nominations,  Time  and  PQace— Dean  Schultz 
reporting;. 

Dean  Schultz:  Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Associationi; 
As  to  time,  there  seemed  to  be  a  freneral  feellniT  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  that  we  mi^ht  do  well  to  meet  a  little  bit  ecu'lier  next  year. 
We  suergest  therefore,  to  the  Executive  Oonunittee,  that  they  think 
about  that,  in  view  of  the  situation  created  'by  accelerated  programs. 

As  to  place,  we  had  a  number  of  invitations,  some  of  them  from 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  hotel  convention  bureaus.  We  had  a  very 
cordial  invitation  from  Dean  Park  to  meet  at  Ohio  State,  that  is  at 
Columbus,  and  fiiom  the  University  of  Michigan  from  Dean  Olmsted^ 
and  of  course  we  have  this  very  handsome  oommisskm  to  appear  in 
Los  Angeles,  which  you  see  on  the  easel  before  you.  Earl  MUler  has 
urged  the  central  location  of  Los  Angeles  as  'being  one  dement  in  favor. 
(Laughter) 

In  view,  however,  of  the  uncertainties,  particularly  with  regard  to 
transportation,  the  Committee  feels  we  should  meet  in  a  place  centrally 
located,  and  one  that  we  can  be  as  nearly  certain  as  possible  to  gat  to 
by  rail.  Several  places  were  mentioned  as  having  such  qualifications, 
however,  since  Columbus  was  in  the  Ust  of  communities  inviting  us, 
we  suggest  that  the  matter  be  left  open  for  decision,  final  decision  by 
the  Executive  Oonunittee,  thinking  of  a  certain  location,  rail  facilities, 
and  the  position  of  Columbus.  Columbus  is  in  Ohio,  by  the  way.(ILaugh- 
ter) 

Hie  Committee  would  like  to  have  presented  for  nomination  for  the 
office  of  Secretary,  our  own  very  efficient  Secretary,  Turner,  but 
we  are  unaible  to  do  that.  Fred  was  elected  for  three  years,  and  this 
is  only  his  second  year. 

For  President,  we  place  before  the  meeting  the  name  of  Dean  JodKph 
A.  Faik  of  the  University  of  Oido;  for  Vice-President,  Assistant  Dean 
Amo  Nowotny  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
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Deaa  Qainder:  I  move  the  adoption  of  die  report 

Dean  ManoliieBter:  I  second  die  motion. 

PnesUent  OMbett:  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded  that 
the  report  of  this  Oonunittee  be  adopted  In  toto.  All  those  In  favor, 
say,  “aye”;  ail  those  opposed,  say,  ‘*no.”  The  motion  is  imanimously 
carried.  (Applause) 

Fmeident-Eleot  Parte:  Gentlemen:  I  have  been  attending'  these 
conventions  for  some  fourteen  years.  I  have  often  wondered,  after 
listening  to  the  report  of  various  nominating  committees,  how  in  the 
world  they  ever  arrived  at  the  decisions  they  made.  ('Laughter)  I  am 
still  somewhat  puzzled.  I  had  assumed  ttat  when  a  man  was  chosen  for 
this  position,  he  would  ibe  asked  ibeforehand,  whether  he  would  accept. 
This  committee  apparently  assumed  that  that  was  not  necessary,  and 
again  they  were  correct.  (Laughter) 

It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  you.  As  I  have  cQiserved 
the  operation  of  this  Association,  presidents  oome  and  go,  but  secre* 
taries  go  on  forever.  Don  Gardner,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  did  a 
magnificent  job,  and  you  all  know  what  fine  work  Fred  Turner  is 
doing  at  present.  I  expect  to  rely  on  Fred,  as  I  am  sure  my  pre¬ 
decessors  have. 

It  'Will  be  a  real  >privilege  and  pleasure  for  us  to  entertain  you  at 
Columbus,  if  you  decide  to  come,  or  your  Executive  Committee  decides 
for  you,  as  I  understand  they  are  expected  to.  (Laughter)  Columbus 
has  some  advantages.  We  do  have  17  Ohio  people  here,  and  if  they  are 
given  a  chance  to  vote  to  save  their  tires  and  transportation  money, 
they  will  swing  the  convention  for  Columbus. 

Let  me  say  seriously,  that  I  'Will  do  the  best  I  can,  and  I  covet  your 
support  in  making  this  Association  better  and  finer  and  more  useful 
as  'the  years  go  on. 

Thank  you  again.  (Applause) 

Dean  Gftfdnier:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  Vice-President-Elect. 
(Applause) 

VIoe-President-Elect  Nowiotny:  Mr.  Chairman:  Fred  Turner  did 
something  last  night  that  I  think  he  ought  to  do  every  year,  and  that 
is  to  review  our  history  from  year  to  year.  It  won’t  be  long  before 
a  lot  of  us  people  are  old-timers.  I  have  attended  I  think  about  nine 
or  ten  conventions.  That  made  me  realize  that  I  was  getting  along. 
I  have  only  seen  42  summers  and  I  had  a  lot  of  hard  'winters  between. 
(Laughter) 

Twenty  years  from  now,  when  old  man  Nowotny  gets  up  to 
lEpeak,  a  lot  of  youngsters  from  Ohio  State  and  AJeron  will  telft  about 
the  good  old  days  and  the  festival  at  Uibana,  and  the  drunks 
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browls  at  the  mini  Unioa  meetings,  and  I  will  remember  three  things: 
The  wonderful  meeting  yesterday  afternoon  that  gave  me  renewed 
faith  and  confidence.  It  was  something  that  I  had  a  lot  of  doubts 
about.  Then  I  want  to  carry  back  with  me  the  meeting  at  the  A.  T. 
O.  House  yesterday  afternoon;  and  then  Fred  Turner’s  delightful  array 
of  reminiscing. 

So,  I  am  going  to  reminisce  and  remember  that  you  picked  on  a 
country  iboy  from  deep  in  the  heart  of  Texaa.  They  had  to  put  ahoes 
on  me  wh^  I  first  came  to  the  university,  and  you  have  paid  me  the 
honor  which  I  didn’t  deserve,  but  which  I  appreciate  deeply.  (Applause) 


President  Oorbett:  (Wie  have  stolen  fifty  minutes  of  the  time 
ibedonging  to  this  panel  group,  and  we  will  go  on  now  to  the  program, 
and  will  take  up  for  the  rest  of  this  morning’s  meeting,  the  panel 
discussion  by  the  assistant  deans  of  men,  that  we  have  found  very 
much  worthwhile.  Dean  Nowotny,  Chairman  of  this  panel  discussion, 
will  you  please  come  forward. 


.  .  .  Dean  Nowotny  assumed  the  Chair  .  .  . 


Oiairman  Nowotny:  I  would  like  to  introduce  the  members  of 
this  panel,  ibecause  I  don’t  think  you  know  them,  Bill  Blaesser  from 
Wisconsin;  Glenn  Oiddings  from  DePauw;  George  R.  Heath  from 
Michigan  State;  and  “Goldy”  McConnell  from  Illinois. 

We  .n,ppreciate  Fred  ’Turner’s  help  on  this.  He  helped  us  orgartize 
the  panel.  Fred  has  done  everything  at  this  convention.  He  has  given 
us  the  key  to  the  imiversity.  But  we  are  going  to  approach  this  thing 
first  from  a  positive  standpoint.  We  may  get  in  a  fight  up  here, 
and  Joe  Park  will  have  to  come  up  here  and  referee  this  thing.  We 
want  to  mention  some  positive  qualities  that  a  dean  of  m^  ought  to 
have,  and  then  traits  he  ought  not  to  have,  and  then  maybe  end  up 
with  a  few  criteria.  There  is  a  good  word  and  will  look  good  in  the 
minutes.  ’There  is  jiist  this  finai  word  and  then  I  am  through.  ’The 
Chairman  is  not  going  to  do  any  talking.  Nobody  has  a  speech.  But 
there  is  one  thing  we  must  have  and  want.  If  you  want  to  let  us 
down,  just  refuse  to  ask  questions  from  the  audience.  We  want  lots 
of  heckling.  If  you  don’t  like  anything  we  say,  just  say  so.  You  don’t 
even  have  to  stand  up  and  give  your  name.  We  don't  oare  who  you 
are.  We  <will  take  you  on. 

But  serloudy.  If  I  may  say  this  ftnaUy  in  introduction,  the  older 
I  grow  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that  the  permanent  values 
in  a  job  of  this  kind,  any  permanent  values  cannot  be  measured  in 
test  tubes  or  by  milligrams  or  millimeters.  I  would  be  embarrassed 
light  now  if  you  would  ask  me  to  conjugate  some  Latin  verb.  But 
the  things  I  have  learned  from  Stanley  Coulter  and  Tommy  Arkle  Clark 
as  a  youngster  in  this  convention,  and  other  odd  Mends,  are  things  I 
will  never  forget;  and  I  would  like  to  believe  that  one  of  the  quali¬ 
fications  I  learned  from  Stanley  Coulter  Is  the  idea  of  seeing  the  view- 
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point  of  youth,  when  he  mU  to  us  that  a  real  dean  of  men  loves  youth, 
because  he  erorfcs  with  them,  end  he  retains  some  of  their  Irtnallsin. 
some  of  their  courage  and  some  of  their  darlnsr. 

From  those  words,  we  cue  goine:  to  see  what  a  dean  of  men  is 
going  to  be  like.  “Ooldy,”  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  to  say  the  flnt 
word,  ibut  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  cut  ioose. 

Dean  G.  A.  McOonneU  (University  of  nUnoia):  I  have  a  good 
brief  definition  of  what  a  dean  of  men  ought  to  be.  It  seems  to  me 
he  ought  to  'be  a  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant  and  a  thief.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  probably  is  a  thi^,  because  he  steals  credit  for  ah  the  things 
the  students  do  and  steals  other  peansonnel  wortc  from  other  personnel 
departments.  Does  that  answer  your  question? 

casBlnnnn  Nowotey:  O.  K  Does  anybody  want  to  argue  against 
this?  I  make  this  observation,  that  vagueness  is  not  a  sign  of  pro¬ 
fundity.  Let's  be  specific. 

Dean  Hubbell:  I  would  like  to  hear  a  definition  of  thief. 

Dean  McOonnell:  The  man  who  steals  the  thunder  of  students 
and  other  faculty  people.  The  dean  of  men  has  not  only  to  deal  with 
students,  but  he  has  to  get  along  with  faculty  people  and  heads  of 
colleges,  so  he  has  to  ibe  a  genious  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  and  of  course, 
all  assistants  must  <be  double  geniouses. 

Chalnnaa  Nowotey:  Now,  this  man.  Tommy  Arkle  CSaric  that 
we  honored  the  other  night,  elwasrs  mentioned  something  about  a  sensn 
of  humor.  Have  you  coiy  illustrations  of  what  Tommy  Arkle  Gtazk 
might  have  meant  by  that?  And  Dean  Ooulter  always  mentioned 
this  idea  of  service  to  youth — sym|pathy  and  patienoe.  I  am  trying 
to  mention  some  words  to  get  a  rise  out  of  somebody.  Bursley  made 
the  statement  in  one  of  these  discussions,  that  it  woudnt  hurt  some 
of  these  old  Deans,  to  have  a  wife.  But  if  they  got  the  wrong  kind, 
they  were  out  of  luck.  But  a  good  wife  is  a  qiialification  for  a  good 
dean  of  men. 

Dean  G.  B.  Hcstth  (Midiigsn  State  College):  I  thlidc  as  far 
as  the  dean  of  men  is  ooncemed,  that  th«e  are  two  specific  qualif  Ica- 
ticna  that  we  should  consider;  that  is,  social  ability,  and  also  we 
think  we  should  bring  in  somewhere  an  L  Q.  U  isn't  necessary  to  be 
a  Bhodes  scholar  or  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  It  is  awfully  convenient  to  be  a 
good  scholar,  but  I  do  think  that  some  of  our  deans  of  men  in  the  paA 
and  present,  perhaps,  have  been  selected  a  little  bit  too  much  on  the 
basic  social  abilities.  To  me  teat  is  a  very  strong  point 

Chainnsn  Nowoteiy:  You  would  add  teteklgenoe  as  a  quahfioa- 
ticn  for  a  good  Dean  of  ICen  ? 

Dean  Heath:  Yes. 

Dean  McOonnell:  You  are  talking  about  peraonsUty. 
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Dean  HMk:  Personality  and  inteliigenoe. 

CMmirmam  Noceotey:  Common  sense  would  be  included,  not  one  of 
these  guys  who  use  those  Ug  Hour-iUt  words  aU  the  time. 

Dean  M(0)nnell:  You  wouhhi’t  caU  scholarship  a  disability  woidd 
you? 

Dean  Heath:  Absolutely  not.  It  is  exceedingly  convenient  to  have 
plenty  of  intetligenoe^  and  of  course  the  dean  of  men  has  to  have  it. 
I  do  feel  that  a  dean  of  men,  no  matter  how  old  he  may  be,  haa  to 
put  himself  back  in  the  veiy  shoes  of  the  students  from  time  to  time. 

OhataUMHi  Nowotay:  All  right  I  think  that  Is  a  good  point. 

Now,  Bradshaw,  in  the  1940  minutes  of  .the  Albuquerque  meeting, 
bad  a  i>aper  that  we  all  enjoyed,  something  about  the  philosophy  of 
the  dean  of  men.  He  brought  in  the  idea  of  what  he  thought  a  good 
dean  ought  to  be.  It  started  that  old  argument  ahout  whether  a  dean 
of  men  is  made  or  bom.  That  may  tie  In  with  this  int^ligence  angle, 
that  you  either  have  it  or  you  don’t  have  it,  but  you  needn’t  be  afraid 
of  studying  a  little  bit,  and  this  convention  is  a  form  of  adult  educa- 
tkn — it  is  to  me. 

Dean  McOkmeO:  That  is  cuBuming  you  are  an  adult.  (Laughter) 

Dean  Glenn  W.  GiddingB  (DePauw  Vnivenaity) :  Axe  any  holds 
barred  in  this? 

Chairmaa  Nowotniy:  No. 

Dean  QUcUiiga:  Would  it  be  all  right  if  I  talked  a  UtUe  bit  about 
some  questions  that  have  been  interesting!  me  since  I  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  some  members  of  this  group?  Two  of  the  three  questions 
I  think  have  been  pretty  well  answered.  I  don’t  know  how  iohg  “Shorty'’ 
has  ibeen  an  assiatant  dean  of  men.  Some  yeara  isn’t  it.  Someone 
told  me  that  at  one  time  he  was  a  very  tall,  sylph-like  young  roan, 
but  being  under  the  dean  of  men  as  long  as  he  has  been,  look  at  the 
residt.  (Laughter). 

I  am  a  little  worried  about  the  future  there.  Another  question 
I  have  had,  I  think  was  answered  last  night  when  I  learned  that 
Don  Gardner  had  been  secretary  of  this  osganization  for  six  years  at 
one  time.  That  meant,  I  suppose,  that  he  had  to  sit  up  front  and  couldn’t 
pan  the  ^>eakers  while  they  were  apeakii^,  so  now  he  idts  iback  and 
does  it  during  the  program. 

Another  question  that  I  still  haven’t  answered  la  .where  “Fbots’’ 
Newman  got  his  nldaianie. 

Ohaixmani  Nowo<my:  You  want  to  know  whether  big  feet  are 
good  qualifications  for  dean  of  men? 

Dean  QMdtaifs:  Yes. 
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dMriniMHi  Niowlotiij:  It  helps. 

Dean  CMddiiiga:  Speakiiifi'  serioually,  I  looked  0)ver  some  of  the 
old  minutes  a  day  or  so  ago,  and  read  a  paper  by  Stanley  Ooutter  and 
another  tby  Don  Gardner,  and  scHne  of  these  others,  and  it  waa  sort 
of  comfiorting-  to  me  to  do  that,  because  I  found  that  these  men  em¬ 
phasized  the  thing  that  I  have  felt  all  idong  since  I  went  into  the 
work  as  assistant  dean  of  men,  that  confidence  In  youth,  and  interest 
in  students  as  individuals  are  prime  requisites  for  work  as  a  dean  of 
men. 

This  business  of  considering  students  as  individuals  appeals  to 
me  very  much.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  read  a  book — I  have  focgotten 
just  which  'book  it  was  now — in  which  I  read  a  sentence  like  this: 
“Ehrery  student  has  a  right  to  be  known  as  a  complete  individual  by 
someone  on  the  campus.”  That  someone,  I  think,  probably  usually  is 
the  dean  of  n>en  in  the  case  of  men  students.  So  I  should  regard  as 
a  primary  requirement  for  the  dean  of  men,  this  interest  in  students 
as  individuals  and  a  sympathetic  imderstanding  with  it. 

I  don’t  know  how  it  is  acoomplished  in  large  schools,  how  we  get 
acquainted  with  the  students  as  individuals.  In  my  own  situation,  it 
is  relatively  easy  to  work  out  a  scheme  for  getting  acqtialnted  with 
students,  but  in  leirge  student  bodies  where  there  are  thousands  of 
men  students,  I  frankly  don’t  know  how  that  is  accomplished  or 
whether  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  dean 
of  men  in  large  institutions. 

Dean  Heath:  I  might  say  a  word  on  that  That  is  tied  in  with 
social  education  that  the  dean  of  men  either  has  or  acquires  in  his 
position.  I  do  think  that  it  is  exceedinigly  necessary  for  Che  dean  of 
men  to  spend  many  evenings  out  in  social  functions  with  the  students, 
in  organization  work,  sitting  in  as  a  adviser,  or  just  as  a  participant  in 
organizations,  and  net  to  refuse  too  often  to  go  to  the  various  social 
fimctiions  such  as  dinners  at  fraternity  houses,  residence  halls,  and 
other  functions  that  take  place  on  the  campus  from  time  to  time. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  exceedingly  necessary  for  him  to  do  that,  and 
when  he  does  do  it,  to  really  enter  into  the  program.  We  have  active 
and  passive  individualities.  I  do  think  that  it  is  necessary  for  him 
really  to  take  an  active  part 

Dean  Wlllaird  W.  Blaesser  (University  of  Wisconsin):  What  would 
you  say  about  the  dean  of  men  assuming  a  patrlaax:hal  attitude  toward 
the  students  and  sort  of  controlling  their  activities  too  much?  What 
policy  should  our  typical  dean  of  men  or  ideal  dean  of  men  follow,  or 
what  Shan  be  his  attitude  in  working  with  these  students?  Shan 
it  be  that  a  counsel'or  or  shall  he  consider  himself  a  director,  a  su¬ 
preme  father  for  the  campus? 

Dean  Heath:  To  me  he  should  definitely  take  the  role  of  an  ad- 
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viaer,  prooUeaUy  all  the  way  tlmaigh.  I  have  discussed  that  coo- 
sMuaiUy  with  numerous  people,  and  right  tloag  that  same  line,  I  do 
feel  that  one  of  the  rotes  of  the  dean  of  men’s  office  is  to  get  mat¬ 
urity  in  the  student,  to  produce  maturity,  in  other  words,  outride  of 
the  textbook.  We  have  too  many  students  going  out  of  ovur  institutions 
who  can  answer  questions  out  of  the  textbook,  but  when  they  are 
questioned  outside  of  the  textbook,  they  are  usually  put  in  the  comer, 
and  it  is  our  place  in  the  dean  of  men’s  office,  to  assist  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  work  just  as  mu<h  as  we  can,  and  we  cannot  do  it  by  telling 
the  students  what  to  do,  and  partically  doing  it  for  them.  We  have  to 
give  them  a  chance. 


dntnnan  Nowotnor:  Didn’t  we  get  that  last  night  when  Dean 
McClure  mentioned  something  about  that  the  easiest  thing  to  do  is 
give  advice  and  the  hardest  thing  is  to  take  it?  I  have  heard  the 
phrase  mentioned  by  the  old-timers— “Be  a  good  listener.’’  Doesn’t 
that  enter  into  it? 


Deani  Heath:  I  do  feel  that  the  students  should  be  given  a  chance 
to  participate  actively.  Ihere  are  too  many  of  our  administration, 
and  other  people  on  the  faculty,  who  vdU  give  students  a  chance  to  do 
something,  but  they  always  have  some  strings  on  it,  and  those  strings 
are  pretty  obvious  in  most  cases.  We  have  had  some  very  good  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  on.  our  campus  just  recently,  and  we  are  trying  to 
produce  a  feeling  of  responsibility  toward  this  conflict  in  which  we 
are  in  now.  We  had  to  take  the  feeling  that  before  we  get  the  students 
participating  directly  in  the  way  that  they  shoidd,  that  we  have  to 
take  our  hands  off,  and  let  them  take  the  responsibility. 


Deal*  MoOooiieU:  How  else  can  you  teach  responsibility  if  you 
don’t  give  the  students  some  practice  at  it? 

CBiiiiTiiKBii  Nowotny:  That’s  right.  You  learn  that  just  like  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  a  piano— intelligent  practioe  under  able  guidance.  You 
can’t  be  a  good  guard  or  tennis  player  or  student  unless  you  practice 
in'telligently.  This  business  of  being  a  leader  isn’t  learned  in  any  way 
except  practicing  to  <be  a  leader. 

I  sat  in  with  a  bunch  of  students  one  time  and  they  were  electing 
four  men  to  'be  the  outstanding  men  of  the  senior  class.  They  were 
trying  to  measure  'these  hoys,  these  four  <7ut8tanding  men  in  the  senior 
class  on  scholarship,  leadership  and  personality,  and  one  boy  said  this, 
"Can  we  follow  that  man?’’  I  thank  you  have  to  respect  a  man  to 
follow  him. 

Now,  here  is  another  illustration.  1  heard  a  coimtry  boy  say  this 
the  other  day:  “I  was  hunting  out  in  west  Texas  and  got  lost.  1 
wandered  aaround  and  came  to  a  dead  cow.  An  hour  later  I  came 
back  to  the  same  cow,  and  it  was  getting  late  at  night,  and  for  miles 
and  miles  you  can’t  see  anything.’’  He  said,  ‘Tf  a  crazy  man  came 
along  and  said,  "Son,  I  can  put  you  back  in  camp,  I  would  have  fol- 
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lowed  him.”  Youth  is  Hooking  for  somebody  on  your  oeaqjws  to  fol¬ 
low,  hut  th«y  have  to  have  some  confidence  in  that  man,  and  fed  that 
he  is  a  square  shooter  end  he  is  not  going  to  lead  them  astray,  and 
they  will  follow  a  man  they  have  oonffldenoe  la. 

Dean  Heath:  Are  we  still  on  the  positive  aide? 

Chatnusn  Nowotay:  Yes.  We  will  take  three  or  four  more  min¬ 
utes  on  that. 

Dean  Knox:  How  about  genuine  sincerity  and  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding? 

Chalnnan  Nowotny:  That  is  a  good  one. 

Dean  Henth:  And  factual. 

Chninnna  Nowotny:  There  is  one  thii^  I  would  like  to  say  that 
will  step  on  our  boases,  but  I  think  the  five  boeaea  we  represent  are, 
ea  far  as  I  am  concerned,  ideal  type  of  men.  That  <rf  course  is  a  good 
back-dapping,  but  here  is  what  personnd  men  tdl  me  out  in  industry, 
and  I  think  it  ought  to  work  in  the  dean  of  men's  office.  If  you  have 
one  assistant  or  only  a  secretary  the  deans  ought  to  know  their  people 
outside  of  office  hours.  If  he  has  a  secretary,  he  ought  to  know  her 
outside  of  office  home.  CLaughter)  I  mean— wait  a  minute.  I  mean 
like  Dick  Rubottom  and  Nowotny,  under  Vic  Idoore.  We  felt  that 
Viv  Moore  knew  our  wives  end  babies.  He  knew  when  they  were  side. 
He  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  members  of  our  family.  He  is  not 
here,  and  he  is  too  sick  to  read  the  minutes  maybe,  but  I  think  (hat 
is  a  real  qualification  of  a  real  dean  of  men.  You  know,  a  little  raise 
in  salary  wouHdiVt  hurt  once  in  a  while,  and  don’t  call  this  man  an 
assistant  to  <the  dean  of  men.  Call  him  the  assistant  dean  of  men, 
for  recognition,  if  he  deserves  it.  Anyhow,  don’t  take  sU  the  credit 
for  what  is  going  on  In  the  dean  of  Men’s  office.  Give  credit  to  your 
subordinates  and  some  of  those  country  boys  deserve  it.  You  ere  not 
the  only  big  shot  on  your  campus. 

Dean  MoOomiell:  It  seems  to  me  the  dean  of  men  is  sble  only  in 
so  far  as  he  can  delegate  duties  wisely  to  his  assistants. 

Cfastmuuii  Nowotny:  Some  deans  forget  that  they  can  be  deans  of 
men  and  still  delegate  some  of  this  responsibility  to  some  of  their 
assistants,  and  give  them  a  chance  to  grow  up.  You  are  not  so  im¬ 
portant.  They  may  be  able  to  d>:>  it  better  than  you  can. 

Secretary-Trcaaurfr  Tnnier:  What  few  have  reached  the  fdace 
where  you  are  Just  ashamed  o!  yourself  to  delegate  nKure  authority? 
You  have  already  got  your  boys  piled  up  so  they  are  woridng  over¬ 
time. 

ChaiTmsa  Nowiotiiy:  You  keep  talking  about  training  the  dean  of 
men,  Fred,  end  the  beet  way  to  get  a  good  dean  of  men  is  the  way 
you  learned  it,  the  hard  way,  under  Tommy  Aside  CSark,  and  I  think 
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a  smart  dean  of  men  ddegates  responalbiUties. 

Seorateiy-Treaaiirer  Tiinier:  I  wltb  you. 

Oialniuia  Nowiolaiy:  To  develop  that  man  and  also  to  give  him 
recognition  and  credit. 


Secretary-Treasurer  Tomer:  Wlien  you  are  already  lunited  by 
the  budget  and  you  know  you  can’t  get  another  assistant  and  you  have 
reached  the  place  where  you  are  kind  of  ashamed  to  pass  anything  more 
over  to  the  boys,  and  you  know  they  are  already  working  anights, 
to  keep  up,  then  where  are  we? 

Dean  MoOonnell:  I  am  not  saying  a  word. 


Dean  Gardner:  Giddings  used  the  expression,  “tuider  the  thumb.” 
I  would  like  to  know  specifioally  how  you  assistants  really  get  caught 
under  'this  thumb  business.  Tou  talk  about  responsibiUties.  Give 
us  specific  examples  of  where  we  imder-thumib  you.  Can  you  do  that? 

Dean  Giddings:  I  can’t,  because  he  has  given  me  full  reaponsiibil- 
ities. 

Deeo  Gardner:  Don’t  apologize;  jiut  tell  us. 

Deam  CAddhiga:  I  ttainik  “Shorty”  has  the  same  idea  there  in  the 
delegation  of  responsilbility.  It  happens  that  that  doesn’t  hit  me  at 
all.  I  tried  to  be  facetious  when  I  spoke  of  being  under  somebody's 
thiunb.  But  I  think  “Shorty”  can  hit  the  head  of  this  thing  in  the 
delegation  of  responsiblhties  and  giving  credit  where  credit  is  due  for 
some  'Of  the  remarks  the  assistant  deans  have  made.  I  Judge  that  is 
a  problem,  and  certainly  in  large  institutions  where  the  staff  is  in  de¬ 
mand. 

Dean  McGonniell:  It  involves  the  matter  of  the  dean  having  some 
responsilbility  of  getting  himself  out  of  administrative  detail  and  unload¬ 
ing  that,  so  that  he  can  act  in  a  poUcy-making  and  advisoty  capacity, 
not  only  for  the  group  for  whom  he  works  primarily,  but  to  his 
assistants  as  well.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  being  hcunstrung  or  tmder  a 
thumb  pcurticularly,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  getting  along,  being  admin* 
istratively  sensible,  it  seems  to  me. 


dudnnaa  Nowotmy:  FV>i‘  example,  I  don’t  think  any  assistant 
dean  Is  going  to  holler  about  responidbillty.  Give  him  the  Job,  but 
also  give  him  the  credit,  and  then  don’t  give  him  hdl  if  he  makes  a 
few  mistakes.  If  he  makes  them  too  often,  you  can  fire  him,  hut  give 
him  credit  for  doing  the  Job.  Don’t  say,  “This  is  Dean  Turner’s  fresh¬ 
men  week,”  but  say,  “This  is  ‘Goldy’  IfoOonnelll’s  freshmen  week.” 

Dean  EL  B»  Sndth  (Ohio  Univenlty):  There  is  one  thing  that 
makes  a  great  assistant  dean  of  men  and  that  is  the  way,  when  stud¬ 
ents  come  in  and  ask  about  poli<y  or  sometl^ig  on  some  particular 
matter,  the  way  he  explains  the  university  policy  In  an  understandable 
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way  to  Uio  students.  I  think  tliat  mskiw  a  fine  dean  of  men,  adien  he 
gets  so  that  they  imdeivtand  ^diy  that  policy  was  set  iq>  and  why  it 
operates  actually  for  their  benefit. 

J  think  we  had  an  example  of  that  yeeterday  afternoon  when  Dr. 
Barker  was  explaining  policies  in  an  imderstandahle  fashion.  That  is 
one  thing  I  have  seen  the  feUows  admire  in  a  dean  of  men. 

Dean  Heath:  That  brings  up  a  point  I  have  down  here.  1  put  down 
the  word  “aggressive.”  I  feel  the  dean  of  men  should  be  aggressive 
to  this  extent,  that  he  should  be  up  to  the  activity  that  is  going  on  at 
the  particular  time,  in  the  wotld  at  that  time.  For  instance,  we  are 
in  a  conflict  right  now,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  this  particular  group 
here  at  the  table,  that  we  fe^  we  are  ibeing  treated  pretty  well;  but  I 
also  know  some  assistant  deans  at  the  present  time  who  are  working 
under  deans  of  men  who  are  rather  passive. 

I  am  going  to  get  down  to  facts  right  here.  In  so  far  as  passive 
is  concerned,  I  mean  some  of  the  older  deans  perhaps,  and  not  all  of 
the  older  deans  are  of  that  nature,  but  I  mean  deans  that  perhaps  have 
four  or  five  or  six  years  to  go,  or  leas  time  than  that,  who  have  re¬ 
frained  from  taking  responsibility  in  the  administration  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  they  aren’t  looking  for  more,  and  neither  do  they  care 
about  passing  it  on  to  their  assistants. 

For  instance,  this  particular  office  of  infonnation  that  we  have, 
I  have  had  charge  of  it  for  enlistment  in  the  armed  service  on  our 
campus.  We  felt  it  necessary  to  set  up  a  cenbrall  office  rather  than 
having  everybody  on  the  campus  giving  information,  good  and  bed,  and 
we  only  set  that  up  after  we  had  some  very  poor  examples  of  informa¬ 
tion  being  given  to  the  students,  and  then  we  had  to  clarify  that  after¬ 
wards,  after  it  had  been  passed  on  to  maybe  a  dozen  students. 

I  do  feel  that  some  of  these  assistant  deans,  when  they  go  to  the 
president  of  the  institution,  and  talk  matters  like  this  over,  they 
should  be  heard,  and  that  when  the  dean  is  approached  by  the  presi¬ 
dent,  in  cases  I  know  of,  that  they  should  recognize  the  position  of  the 
assistant  dean  cmd  give  him  some  responsibilities  cdong  that  line. 

In  other  words,  these  personnel  problems  could  be  centered  very 
well,  right  hi  otir  dean  of  men’s  office. 

Chakmao  Nawotay:  I  think  we  will  cut  right  there  on  the  pos¬ 
itive  side  of  it. 

Dean  MoConnell:  Let  me  say  one  thing  before  we  get  off  the  pos¬ 
itive  side.  I  am  speaking  from  personal  experience,  and  I  am  really 
serious  when  I  say  this:  That  there  is  no  greater  quality  in  the  dean 
of  men,  it  seems  to  me,  than  that  quality  which  enables  him  to  baicdc  up 
his  assistants  to  the  hUt,  right  or  wrong — back  them  up.  Assistanta 
yell  for  responsibilities  and  they  usually  get  them,  but  they  often  make 
mistakes,  and  boy,  when  you  make  rolstakea  and  have  your  boas 
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stand  behind  you  and  hack  you  up,  It  is  a  x«al  f eeUncr  of  sectoity. 

Dean  Donald  B.  Bfallett  (Univcsjaity  of  loira) :  I  think  theiie  is  a 
third  factor  that  hasn’t  been  mentioned.  You  can’t  delegate  respon- 
ibSity,  without  also  delegating^  authority,  and  it  says  here,  “resiKni- 
iibility,  authority  and  credit”  In  many  cases  it  is  easy  to  delegate  res¬ 
ponsibility,  but  keep  the  authority,  and  responsibility  without  author¬ 
ity  is  pretty  much  a  usdess  thing. 


Gfaatnnnii  Nowotey:  I  think  Heath  said  the  thing  to  do  is  to  call 
in  that  assistant  and  go  over  those  plans  with  him,  and  then  there 
would  be  less  likelihood  of  a  mistake  being  made.  For  example,  I 
don’t  think  It  would  hurt  to  call  in  the  assistant  about  the  ibudget,  end 
aak  him  what  he  thinks  about  it.  Hie  doean’t  have  to  take  my  advice 
or  suggestions,  ibut  it  makes  you  feel  good  to  think  that  you  have  a 
part  in  it,  and  'have  been  consulted. 

Dean  Blaeseer:  We  haven’t  indicated  anything  about  the  necessity 
of  the  dean  of  men  xinderstanding  basic  human  nature.  Oould  we  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  good  dean  of  men  should  understand  some  of 
the  fundamental  processes  in  psychology,  sociology,  biology,  and  know 
how  to  apply  them?  I  am  not  referring  to  the  man  who  is  majoring  In 
psychology.  I  am  referring  to  the  man  who  has  a  realistic  xmderstand- 
ing  of  these  processes,  say  these  three  sciences,  or  other  sciences,  and 
then  has  the  personality  to  put  that  imderstanding  into  practice.  We 
haven’t  commented  about  that  at  all. 

Dean  MoOomiell:  'That  is  all  right  as  long  as  he  doesn’t  let  those 
things  bog  him  down. 


Dean  Blaesser:  Ihat  is  why  I  say  a  reailistic  understanding.  You 
don’t  want  a  theoretical  imderstanding. 

CSwimoan  Nowotay:  You  mean  some  training  in  mental  hygiene 
and  educational  fNqrchology  helps  to  make  a  better  dean. 

Deani  Blaesser:  That’s  right.  And  it  is  not  necessary,  as  I  see  it,  to 
pile  up  credits.  A  good  dean  of  men  undoubtedly  bas  started  in  this 
counseling  of  youth  many  years  ago  before  these  particular  sciences 
dev^oped  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  doesn’t  mean  that  this  dean  of 
men  must  start  attending  classes  at  a  point  where  us  youngsters  have 
started:  but  I  think  It  does  mean  that  he  must  keep  acquainted  with 
developments  in  these  fields. 


He  may  not  be  a  technical  expert,  but  he  may  want  to  bring  a 
technical  expert  on  his  staff,  say  a  cUniced  tester,  or  'he  may  'want  to 
work  in  dose  cooperation  'With  some  agency  on  the  campus.  To  do 
that  invol'ves  a  broad  understanding  of  that  entire  fidd,  rather  than 
staying  away  from  it  and  saying  that  is  new-fangled  stuff,  cuid  that 
he  has  leanied  all  he  needs  to  know  about  human  nature  through  thirty 
yean  of  counseling,  that  these  young  squirts  'wUl  never  catch  up. 
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CbainiMMi  Noivvotiijr:  I  tliink  thiB  thing’  is  true:  I  know  some  past 
presidents  of  this  Assodation,  they  got  elected  and  they  haven’t  been 
back  in  ten  yean.  I  don’t  know  what  is  happening  on  their  canqnis, 
but  I  have  a  feeling  there  was  a  speech  made  about  the  disappearing 
dean  of  men— I  have  a  feeling  that  th^  are  going  to  diy  up.  I  think 
a  man  who  doesn’t  believe  in  some  form  of  adult  education,  if  you  please^ 
is  going  to  disappear  from  this  scene,  from  these  meetings.  He  is 
going  to  remove  himself.  There  was  a  report  made  in  1931  in  which 
the  statistics  were  given  that  it  costs  the  average  university  in  America, 
14.55  per  student  for  a  dean  of  men’s  staff.  Are  you  gi'Ving  34.55  worth 
of  service  to  the  students  on  your  campus,  individually?  Don’t  sit 
there  and  say,  "I  have  done  this  for  thirty  years;  all  this  new  stuff  is 
all  bunk,”  I  think  there  is  some  groimd  for  reasonable  training.  Adult 
education  doesn’t  mean  teaching  the  hillbillies  of  Alabama  and  Texas 
to  read  and  write.  College  graduates  need  education  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  I  think  adult  education,  as  BUI  says,  doesn^t  stop  'with  a  man 
even  after  he  is  42. 

Dean  MoConneO:  I  have  one  more.  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be 
of  even  temperament  and  free  from  prejudice. 

Dean  Manchester:  Can  I  add  one  or  two  points?  I  think  a  dean 
of  men  Should  always  have  six  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  help  the  boy 
who  is  embarrassed. 

I  think  a  dean  of  men  should  be  able  to  wake  up  at  three  o’dodc 
in  the  morning,  and  get  down  to  the  coimty  jail  in  fifteen  minutes.  I 
think  a  dean  of  men  should  ibe  able  to  explain  to  the  landlady  that 
wrestling  on  a  bed  and  breaking  the  springs  is  a  definite  part  of  the 
physical  education  progiram  at  the  university,  and  I  think  the  dean  of 
men  should  be  able  to  explain  to  a  parent  that  a  boy  who  gets  two  ”9*6” 
and  three  “D’s”  has  great  potential  power,  and  the  only  difficulty  is 
that  he  is  too  good  to  waste  himself  in  the  university.  (Laughter) 

Deao  Healli:  That  brings  up  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out, 
and  that  is  he  should  definitely  have  a  respect  for  the  limitations  of 
other  people.  That  includes  his  assistants  and  also  every  man  student 
on  the  campus.  I  do  think  that  he  should  always  keep  that  'before  him 
— ^roq>ect  for  limitations  of  other  people.  And  he  must  first  of  all  set 
an  example  for  his  assistants,  and  also  for  all  men  on  the  campua 

I  think  Dean  McClure,  in  his  five  points  last  night,  covered  it 
very  well,  in  so  far  as  setting  an  example,  cuid  we  won’t  mention  that. 

I  also  have  two  more  points  here.  In  so  far  as  delegating  author¬ 
ity,  it  is  very  weU  to  delegate  authority  to  the  assistants,  and  men¬ 
tion  'was  made  in  so  far  as  'that  is  concerned,  that  perhaps  when  he  has 
delegated  about  so  much,  he  doesn’t  feel  like  delegating  any  more. 
WeU,  if  the  assistant  dean  is  made  out  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  he 
perhaps  ‘Will  be  able  to  take  care  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  that,  and 
the  dean  will  not  have  to  let  up  If  he  Is  within  reason. 
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In.  other  ‘words,  -wo  ‘taitk  aibout  .this  maturity  of  students.  I  am 
strong  for  that  maturity  of  students.  I  like  to  try  to  create  srane 
particular  set-up  or  activity  on  tke  program.  We  talk  of  many  or¬ 
ganizations  from  time  to  time  on  the  campus.  I  like  to  see  organ¬ 
izations;  I  like  to  work  'with  them,  and  I  also  like  to  see  those  partic¬ 
ular  people  that  get  into  'those  organizations  carry  on,  and  the  only 
time  a  man  really  comes  out  as  a  student  is  when  you  give  him  some 
authority.  Tou  hold  the  authority  that  you  give  him  ‘with  strings, 
and  you  aren’t  gi'ving  him  the  chance  to  mature. 


Then  last,  I  ‘would  like  to  say  that  a  dean  of  men  has  to  keep 
physically  fit,  and  I  had  this  on  the  negative  side — don’t  lose  your 
temper.  I  feel  that  in  so  far  as  a  good  even  temper  is  concerned, 
that  we  definitely  have  to  ‘watch  that,  ibecause  that  ia  when  we  get 
tired — we  let  down  easily.  When  we  get  restless  as  a  result  of  lack 
of  sleep,  that  is  when  we  lose  our  ten^>er.  When  a  student  comes  in 
‘we  cut  him  off  short  We  have  to  be  careful  about  that. 

Chairman  Niowwtny:  Let’s  get  fifteen  minutes  on  the  negative 
aida  “Johnny,  go  out  and  see  ‘what  sister  is  doing  and  'tell  her  to 
stop.’’  That  may  not  be  a  good  idea,  hut  1  got  that  from  Roe  Bcutie. 

At  the  1940  meeting,  BarUe  said  he  had  been  on  practically  every 
oampxis  of  the  deans  present  !Hje  said  many  students  refer  to  you 
as  *Uhat  old  woman”,  as  a  “dictator”,  as  a  “stuffed  shirt,”  as  “a 
men  ‘who  doesn’t  know  the  score.”  Some  iboys  don’t  know  who  the 
dean  of  men  is  on  some  campuses.  Some  call  him  a  “hypocrite,”  and 
then  others  of  coune,  are  celled  “a  keen  guy,”  and  “a  square  shoot¬ 
er,”  end  so  on.  But  what  are  some  of  the  don’t  that  ‘we  should  avoid 
that  will  get  us  in  trouble.  There  is  one  thing  that  two  or  three  of 
the  old-timeirB  mentioned  and  that  Is  not  to  take  yourselves  too  ser¬ 
iously. 


Dean  M<oOoiinell:  I  think  it  is  possibly  true  of  some  deans  of 
men  that  they  .become  such  an  administrator  that  they  forget  their 
primary  Job  of  seeing  and  talking  to  the  students.  It  seems  that  no 
dean  should  get  himself  in  that  position.  He  Must  at  all  times  make 
himself  available  or  else  he  ceases  to  become  a  dean  of  men.  He 
ought  not  let  himeslef  bog  down  in  administrative  detail.  I  cite  my 
boss  on  that — he  is  on  33  committees. 

Chairmaa  Nowiotny:  In  other  words,  a  dean  of  men  ought  to  know 
the  areas  in  which  he  is  dependable,  in  which  he  can  do  his  job  and 
then  stop.  You  give  ad’vdce  to  students  on  your  campiis  not  to  get 
into  too  many  activities.  Practice  ‘what  you  preach  Don’t  get  over¬ 
burdened  and  make  a  mess  of  everything. 

Dean  Blacsser:  Don’t  be  fraternity  minded,  don’t  be  dormitory 
minded,  don’t  be  lodging  house  minded.  We  should  understand  the 
whole  educational  process  and  avoid  our  being  labeled  'with  a  dormi¬ 
tory,  fraternity  or  a  lodging  house  stamp  or  seal.  It  may  be  Utat 
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our  functioiis,  the  functiona  in  our  office,  may  be  Unitted  to  one  or 
two  of  those  groups,  to  fratemities  or  Independenits,  but  I  think  that 
an  understanding  snd  support  of  these  other  activities  wiM  help,  so  my 
first  few  Mon’ts”  would  be  right  along  those  Unes. 

Dean  CUddings:  I  think  that  is  a  very  good  point.  They  bdong 
to  'the  fraternity  groiq).  I  remember  recently  talking  with  some 
boys  trying  to  get  me  over  on  their  side  in  a  particular  point  of  view. 
I  said.  “Boys,  unless  I  stay  in  the  middle,  I  oan‘t  see  both  enda“  The 
dean  must  be  impartial,  fair,  and  the  students  must  recognize  that. 

Dean  Bteath:  Don’t  be  a  disciplinarian.  I  am  firmly  of  the  b^ef 
that  a  dean  of  men  cannot  be  a  disciplinarian,  and  carry  out  the  woric 
and  reach  all  of  the  students.  There  are  too  many  deans  of  men’s 
offices  on  the  campuses,  that  have  one  feeling  created  with  in  the 
student  body  over  a  period  of  years,  and  'that  Is,  don’t  go  to  the  dean 
of  men's  office  until  you  have  'to. 

Dean  CVoMsmlih:  Don’t  they  need  any  discipline? 

Dean  Heath:  Absolutely.  I  think  when  a  disciidine  luroblem  comes 
up,  you  can  take  care  of  it,  hut  I  think  a  discipline  problem  should 
be  a  small  percentage  of  the  time  devoted  to  dean  of  men’s  work.  I 
think  that  whenever  a  discipline  problem  oomes  iq>,  that  the  dean  of 
men  should  handle  it.  At  least  he  should  make  recommendations. 

Dean  Hubbek:  You  will  have  to  talk  to  the  president  about  that. 

Dean  MoOonnell:  That  d^>ends  upon  the  set-up  of  your  university. 

Dean  Bealh:  He  can  make  recommendations  to  the  president, 
or  W'ork  with  a  small  committee,  perhaps  with  the  administxaticn, 
but  I  do  think  that  this  word  “discipline’’  has  gone  too  for  in  the  dean 
of  men’s  office. 

Dean  Gardner:  If  you  run  back  to  the  minutes,  I  recall  Slatl  Mil¬ 
ler  and  some  of  us  rising  in  horror  about  discipline  in  connection  with 
the  dean’s  office.  I  suggest  to  the  younger  men  that  you  reserve 
your  Judgment  about  that  factor  in  connection  with  the  dean  of  men, 
until  you  have  been  in  the  racket  a  little  while.  Your  minutes  are 
filled  with  that.  Every  young  man  who  oomes  into  this  organiza¬ 
tion  says,  “We  utterly  oppose  disdidine.’’  That  is  because  you  guys 
are  yellow  and  afraid  to  put  it  acroas.  The  other  part  is  that  as 
you  mature,  the  thing  you  call  discipline  is  not  that  you  are  superior 
and  are  compelled  to  do  it,  and  I  myself  have  come  to  the  oondusion 
that  there  is  no  sense  in  passing  it  off  to  the  presldeat  or  anybody 
else.  The  student  knows  who  is  giving  that  to  him,  and  you  might 
as  well  face  it.  I  suggest  that  you  fellows  read  the  minutes  and  see 
how  frequently  the  men  sitting  before  you  with  gray  hairs,  used  to 
say  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Dean  Heatli:  That  is  very  li^resting,  and  I  do  fed  in  so  for 
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as  the  discipline  problem  is  concerned,  that  the  dean  of  men  has  the 
responsibiiLlty,  and  when  it  is  tacked  on  him,  he  should  take  it  if 
necessaiy. 


Chairman  Nkmotay:  1  ^believe  he  has  the  right  idea  there.  It 
depends  entirely  on  the  way  that  thing:  is  administered.  At  the 
University  of  Texas,  we  have  a  Disdpaine  Committee,  consisting:  of 
16  members  of  the  faculty  and  4  students,  and  they  are  called  to¬ 
gether  in  a  pcuiel  of  four  by  the  dean  of  Student  Life,  who  is  Vic 
Moore.  Hie  has  to  approve  or  disapprove  their  finding:8.  He  sits 
with  them  without  vote,  hut  Vic  has  often  said  that  you  can’t  dodge 
that  responsibility.  A  real  personnel  director  has  to  face  that  mal¬ 
adjusted  student,  and  if  he  is  a  square  student,  he  may  not  love  you, 
but  he  will  respect  yotL  You  heard,  referring  to  Tommy  Arkle  Clcurk, 
that  the  boys  he  received  letters  from  when  he  was  in  the  hospital, 
were  the  boys  he  had  dlsciphned.  Ht  depends  on  your  peraanality.  If 
you  can’t  handle  a  boy  who  gets  drunk  once  in  a  while,  or  does  some 
thlngis  where  the  foot  alipB,  if  you  don’t  have  that  sympathy,  you  are 
probably  in  the  wrong  job,  because  you  have  to  ftuse  up  to  that  sort 
of  responsibility. 

Dean  Bostwlok:  I  think  personally,  that  any  dean  who  passes  up 
that  line  of  discipline  is  missing  something  pretty  worthwhile.  I 
know  that  some  of  >the  best  friends  I  have  had  on  the  campus  and 
have  now,  are  fdlows  who  have  gotten  a  hot  shot,  as  far  as  discipline 
goes,  and  I  wouldn’t  miss  that.  As  someone  said,  I  believe  Don,  stu¬ 
dents  always  know  who  is  'behind  it  anyway,  and  if  you  are  going  to 
p>ass  the  buck  to  the  president,  he  isn’t  going  to  ap>preciate  it  a  whole 
lot  anyway.  He  will  probably  take  it  hut  he  won’t  like  it,  and  the 
students  aren’t  going  to  be  fooled  for  one  minute.  I  think  sometimes^ 
when  you  are  in  a  serious  discipline  case,  it  is  well  if  you  can  do  it, 
to  ocdl  a  parent  into  your  office,  and  tell  him  just  what  the  student 
become  involved  in.  He  is  going  to  know  it.  You  are  not 
telling  on  him  exactly.  ’The  p>arents  are  going  to  find  out  anyway. 


Just  the  day  before  I  left  Albuquerque,  I  had  to  recommend  suspen¬ 
sion  of  one  student  who  had  been  caught  in  a  regularly  planned  pro¬ 
gram  of  cheating  his  way  through  ocdl^e,  and  I  called  in  the  mother 
and  talked  with  her  and  told  her  just  what  was  up.  I  called  in  the 
faculty  members,  against  whom  this  lad  had  offended,  and  then  I 
called  in  the  boy,  and  I  told  him  just  what  I  was  going  to  have  to  do, 
and  I  told  him  that  after  he  had  lived  up  to  the  terms  of  his  suspen¬ 
sion,  he  woidd  be  entitled  to  come  back,  and  we  hoped  that  he  would 
come  beck  and  prove  that  he  had  what  I  thought  he  had.  When 
the  iboy  went  out  he  shook  hands  with  me  and  said,  ’Thank  you.  I 
am  going  to  come  back,  and  I  am  going  to  show  that  I  can  do  the 
right  thing. 

Now,  in  T^:ard  to  what  Dean  Manchester  said  a  moment  ago,  I 
think  we  have  to  he  a  little  careful  not  to  let  our  offices  become  a 
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place  to  run  to  in  caae  we  get  or  rather  the  atudents  get  into  trouble. 
1  tbdnk  we  should  be  100  per  cent  sympathetic  to  youngsters  who  get 
into  difficulty  any  time  of  the  day  or  night.  I  have  had  calls,  and 
you  have  too,  to  your  home  at  one-thirty  in  the  momii^.  Some 
student  was  in  a  bull  session  and  all  of  a  suddoi  he  got  to  thinking, 
"Are  they  going  to  offer  C.  P.  T.  in  advance  section?  Can  I  get  into 
that  thing  next  semester  (M*  can’t  I,"  aod  he  will  call  me  up  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning  as  serious  as  can  be,  and  ask  me  a  question 
like  that.  Well,  perhaps  you  can  pop  off  and  say  to  him,  "Flor 
heaven’s  sake,  why  don’t  you  call  in  the  morning?’’  I  never  have 
done  that  I  answer  his  question  as  civilly  as  I  can  at  that  time  of 
the  morning,  and  teU  him  that  if  I  can  give  him  some  informatiosi 
the  next  morning,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  it  Those  kids  really  don’t 
realize  the  time  of  day.  They  live  pretty  much  in  <the  night  cuid  I 
think  we  have  to  <be  careful  end  be  sympathetic  in  every  oonditioii. 
But  I  do  think  too,  that  we  want  to  get  across  >to  students  the  idea 
that  they  ere  not  only  living  in  a  university  community,  but  they 
are  living  in  the  world,  and  once  in  a  while,  if  a  fellow  gets  drunk 
and  runs  into  a  lamppost  and  gets  socked  in  the  Jug,  maybe  it  is  Just 
as  well  if  he  stays  in.  there  until  morning.  I  am  not  srire  we  ought 
to  pull  him  out  and  take  him  out  to  the  campus  and  tuck  him  carefully 
in  bed.  Maybe  a  little  harder  mattress  for  the  night  might  make 
him  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Let’s  get  across  that 
idea  to  the  students  if  we  can:  That  this  is,  after  all,  the  world 
they  are  living  in,  and  not  Just  an  artificial  set-up  called  a  university. 

Dean  Heaili;  Dean  Bostwlck,  I  would  like  to  say  this  In  (daxifi- 
cation  of  my  point,  and  also  to  Dean  Gardner:  That  I  believe  I  may 
be  or  may  have  been  misundenstood.  I  am  Stinking  of  the  dean  of  men’s 
offices  that  take  on  other  functions  outside  the  office,  to  this  extent, 
that  the  main  function  that  they  have  in  the  office  appears  to  be  dis¬ 
cipline.  I  do  think  that  they  should  work  with  the  men  In  organ¬ 
ization  and  other  things;  and  also,  in  so  far  as  the  dean  of  men  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  do  think  that  he  should  not  dodge  the  issue. 

We  do  not  have  the  final  say-so  on  whether  a  boy  is  asked  to 
leave  the  school  or  not.  However,  we  make  the  recommendation, 
and  that  is  Just  about  the  scune,  and  the  ^boy  knows  we  make  the 
recommendation,  and  in  many  cases  we  make  it  right  in  fhont  of  the 
'boy,  so  we  are  not  dodg;ing  the  issue  one  bit.  But  a  very  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  time  in  comparison  with  our  work  with  the  men  stu¬ 
dents  is  taken  up  by  discipline. 

Dean  Moseley:  Here  is  a  question  I  think  I  can  ask  of  this  panel, 
because  I  do  not  have  an  assistant  dean.  But  how  mu<ai  should  the 
dean  encourage  the  assistants  to  mix  in  with  disciplinary  matters? 
Shoxild  the  assistant  dean  be  one  to  whom  the  students  can  come  and 
tell  how  he  got  in  trouble,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  act  as  an  Interces¬ 
sor?  Does  the  dean  discoiirage  him  from  hearing  any  of  those  cases 
or  does  he  encourage  him? 
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Deao  QldcHngB:  You  want  a  specific  answer? 

Dean  Moseliey:  An  opinion. 

dnlmoan  Nowotey:  Do  you  think  that  Dean  Dirks  oiight  to  let 
you  talk  to  a  hoy  about  disciplinary  matters? 


Dean  OlddliiQ;^:  My  work  is  concerned  with  freshmen.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee  on  discipline,  hut  if  any  case  comes  up 
involving  a  freshman,  I  call  the  student  in,  as  a  friend,  end  talk  with 
him  and  find  out  just  what  the  situation  was,  and  then  sometimes, 
(before  the  conrunlttee  meets,  if  the  situation  seems  to  wairraat,  I  will 
talk  to  Dean  Dirks,  in  that  cajmcity,  as  a  friend  of  the  student. 


Dean  McConnell:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dean  of  men  would  not 
have  an  assistant  unless  be  had  confidence  in  him.  If  he  has  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  why  can’t  he  let  him  talk  to  the  students  about  any 
matter? 

Cliainnan  Nowotny:  Of  course  the  guy  who  gets  the  final  kl<k 
in  the  pants  is  the  boss.  <We  know  that  .  We  don’t  want  to  get  our 
boss  emlbarrassed.  I  think  that  is  what  you  were  suggesting  there. 
But  I  think  if  we  have  a  staff  meeting  once  in  a  while— Dick  Ruibottom 
and  I  know  that  Vic  Moore  lets  us  ait  in  his  place  with  discipline  com¬ 
mittees,  in  order  that  we  may  know  that  fimction  of  the  office.  Vic 
Moore  is  sold  on  the  idea  that  It  is  a  function.  He  won’t  pcurt  with 
that  function,  as  a  part  of  the  teaching  value  and  the  counseUng  pro¬ 
gram  of  an  effective  dean  of  students,  and  yet,  we  youngsters  know 
that  we  respect  you  for  your  superior  yeara  of  experience.  Ait  the 
same  time,  if  we  agree  on  certain  policies,  an  assistant  dean  of  men 
can’t  come  in  and  embarrass  you  aa  a  dean  of  men.  That  would  be 
siUy.  I  am  a  friend  of  the  student.  In  other  words,  as  Coulter  used 
to  say,  don’t  be  a  back-slapper.  If  an  assistant  dean  wants  to  be  a 
back-slapper  on  the  campus,  these  students  will  know  whether  you 
axe  on  the  level,  and  they  know  if  you  are  trying  to  play  politics  with 
your  own  boss.  You  don’t  fool  those  iboys. 

Deao  Bfaocheater:  Don’t  you  think  that  discipline  is  often  too 
much  confused  with  punishment,  and  that  discipline  is  just  as  much 
an  educational  matter  as  it  is  a  punislunent  matter?  When  we  talk 
of  discipline  we  mustn’t  think  that  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  punishing 
the  iboy  for  some  act,  but  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  educating  him  along 
the  lines  of  good  behavior. 


Deao  MoConoeB:  I  think  that  term  could  use  a  little  defining, 
possibly.  I  think  what  Heath  meant  was  that  he  ought  not  to  be  a 
policeman,  let’s  say,  is  that  right? 

Dean  Heath:  Absolutely.  I  think  that  in  so  far  as  the  dean  at 
men’s  office  is  concerned,  that  the  assistants  should  bear  the  burden 
with  him  in  so  far  as  the  discipline  is  concerned.  We  must  know  our 
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Umltationa  If  we  make  aasettlone  to  a  atudent,  threats  in  other  worda, 
we  have  to  carry  them  through,  and  the  next  time  that  particular  prob¬ 
lem  cornea  up.  we  have  to  know,  when  we  make  that  threat,  that  we 
can  carry  it  through.  If  we  know  our  dean  of  men  and  administraitiocL 
well  enough,  we  will  see  that  it  goes  through.  That  is  the  way  we 
handle  it  at  our  campus,  and  we  very  seldom  make  threats  that  we 
can’t  carry  through. 

Dean  draft:  We  probably  could  go  on  forever  talking  about  thia 
particular  problem.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it  because  I  don’t 
have  the  same  slant  apparently,  to  this  problem  of  discipline.  We  are 
tr3ring  to  teach  self-discipline.  At  the  same  time  I  look  upon  a  di»- 
ciplinary  problem  as  a  very  easy  thing  to  solve.  We  can  go  along  and 
preach  values,  beginning  in  the  freshman  year  all  the  way  through, 
and  you  know,  you  get  a  certain,  amoimt  of  people  who  listen  to  that. 

But  everyone  doesn’t.  Sometimes  you  get  a  fellow  who  gets  in 
trouble.  Now  you  say  that  we  have  to  discipline  that  boy.  Why  you 
can  sit  down  and  talk  to  a  boy  who  is  in  trouble,  and  he  is  going  to 
listen,  and  if  you  don’t  take  the  opportimity,  I  certainly  feel  that  the 
easy  thing  to  do  is  to  say,  “  Leave  school."  It  is  the  wrong  thing  to  do. 
Do  snou  mean  to  tell  me  that  because  a  'boy  gets  drunk  you  are  goii^ 
to  discipline  him,  you  are  going  to  make  him  leave  school?  You  call 
that  education? 

The  first  thing  I  ever  learned  from  a  man  when  I  took  an  office 
like  this  W6is  that  it  is  a  pretty  good  thing  to  have  sinned  a  little  bit. 
And  certainly  when  you  find  a  fellow  in  trouble,  if  you  can’t  become 
the  attorney  for  the  defense,  I  don’t  know  whether  he  is  going  to  rate 
you  or  whether  the  rest  of  the  students  are  going  to  rate  you  deans 
or  assistant  deans  like  you  want  to  be  rated. 

Discipline,  to  me,  is  a  much  easier  problem  than  some  of  the  other 
problems  that  come  to  the  office,  'because  it  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  sit  down  and  talk  in  a  heart-to-heart  manner  with  the  boy  who  is 
in  trouble,  and  to  tiie  boy  who  knows  he  is  in  trouble  and  knows  he  is 
on  the  spot,  and  weloomea  very  much  an  c^portunity  to  prove  that  he 
can  do  'better, 

Chalntiani  Nowotay:  I  W'Ould  like  to  cut  this  off  now.  We  have 
gone  about  an  hour  on  one  subject. 

Dean  Knox:  Don’t  sacrifice  sufficiency  for  efficiency. 

Ghatrman  Nowolny:  Don’t  worry  in  the  middle  of  the  night  whet¬ 
her  you  have  made  the  right  decision,  and  from  the  words  of  Joe  Bur- 
sley,  in  the  1930  ntinutes,  ibe  reasonable  but  not  vasdllating;  be  firm 
but  not  uncompromising;  don’t  be  scared  of  your  Job.  In  other  words, 
have  a  htte  confidence  that  you  are  going  to  do  the  right  job  in  the 
right  way. 
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Dean  Blaewaer;  buUd  a  wall  between  the  cuniculum  emi 

the  extm-cuxrlcular.  Don't  q;>erate  in  yonr  own  area  without  throw¬ 
ing  out  ties  and  hooka  into  the  other  fields. 

CSiatraian  Nowoiojr:  All  rig'ht.  We  might  aummarize  in  this  way: 
Suppose  we  had  some  big  ahot  who  left  us  about  thirty  million  dollara, 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  the  Board  of  Truatees  of  this  institution 
said,  "Now,  the  first  thing  we  want  is  the  best  dean  of  men  in  the 
country.  You  can  pay  him  $15,000  a  year." 


In  other  words,  we  have  tried  to  look  at  it  here  positively  and 
negatively.  We  don’t  want  to  find  some  old  woman  somewhere.  We 
wenft  a  aqufare  shooter  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  I  think 
we  can  summarize  it  by  saying  that  we  are  looking  for 
a  man  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  training  and  intelligence,  a  man 
who  would  have  some  influence,  who  might  not  be  loved  alwa3ns,  but 
who  would  be  respected.  I  know  a  lot  of  guys  who  are  not  going  to 
love  me,  but  I  want  them  to  respect  me.  I  don’t  give  a  dam  whether 
they  love  me  or  not.  I  don’t  want  to  be  a  hail  fellow,  well  met,  but 
I  want  to  last  in  this  world. 

Now,  we  have  another  topic  that  we  will  take  a  few  minutes  on. 
It  has  been,  covered  a  little  bit,  but  we  all  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
topic  that  some  youngsters  might  have  a  little  more  of  the  students’ 
viewpoint  on  than  the  older  people.  That  is  the  student’  morale  in 
the  present  emergency, 

I  would  like  to  tell  this  story  about  A1  Smith  who  came  to  Austin, 
Texas  in  the  cold  of  winter.  He  couldn’t  get  a  room  in  the  hotel  there, 
but  they  put  him  and  a  ‘bunch  of  others  In  a  sample  room  with  a  cot. 
The  next  morning  at  five  o’clock,  A1  and  his  Catholic  friends  got  up 
to  go  to  mass,  and  as  they  crept  out  the  door,  he  saw  all  these  ‘protest- 
ants  lying  there  snoring  away.  He  turned  and  said  to  his  friends 
“Wouldn’t  it  be  hell  if  those  guys  are  right  and  we  are  wrong?’’ 
(Laughter) 

I  don’t  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be  right  or  wrong,  but  I 
believe,  because  we  are  in  our  30’s  cmd  40’s,  that  we  might  have  a 
little  more  of  >the  students’  viewpoint— whether  it  is  pacifism  or  gen¬ 
eral  militarism  or  uncertainty,  or  the  wrong  philosophy.  I  think  this 
gang  up  here— they  don’t  pose  as  experts,  hut  we  have  had  experiences, 
and  we  would  Uke  to  throw  them  out  a  little  while  on  student  morale 
during  the  present  emergency,  particiilarly  in  view  of  the  pan^  of 
big  shots  up  here  yesterday.  In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  put  it  this 
way:  These  men  yesterday  were  talking  about  developing  and  growing 
soldiers,  but  I  hope  we  can  also  help  to  grow  men  at  the  same  time. 


War  is  hard  and  horrible  and  dull,  and  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  out  of  this  thing  are  going  to  come  some  boys  who  have  some¬ 
thing  teft  of  nobility  and  fineness. 
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I  imagine  you  have  some  tough  queationa  albout  student  morale 
and  their  attitude  light  at  this  time,  Bill.  'What  are  some  things  that 
you  think  they  are  asking  today,  and  what  are  some  things  we  can.  do 
to  help  huild  up  their  philosophy  and  their  spirit  and  their  desire  to 
protect  themselves  in  a  long-range  program,  not  just  for  tomocrow? 

Dean  Blaessetr:  I  don’t  have  a  conscientious  chjector's  camp  right 
on  the  campus  at  Wisconsin.  IWe  are  not  isolationists  to  that  extent 
at  aU.  The  students  have  reqwnded  on  the  whole,  qiiite  well,  I  would 
say,  particularly  since  December  7.  But  along  with  students  on  other 
campuses,  they  are  wondering  why  we  are  fighting.  It  has  been  brought 
on  pacifistic  doctrines  pretty  much.  It  takes  a  while  to  suddenly 
adjust,  to  suddenly  turn  over  and  develop  a  new  syst^  of  valiies  and 
of  actions.  So,  they  are  wondering  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
all  this. 

We  found  that  we  don’t  get  very  far  in'  talking  with  our  students, 
unless  we  build  this  long-range  picture  that  “Shorty'’  is  talking  about; 
in  other  words,  the  possible  war  construction  thought,  the  reason  for 
fighting  now,  the  reasons  for  learning  about  the  causes  for  this  war, 
and  then  some  protected  reason  for  handling  these  that  will  oomei  before 
very  long.  We  have  found  the  way  ahead  of  us  in  asking  realistic 
qiiestions  and  anticipating  some  of  our  answers.  They  have  been 
doing  a  little  reading  and  thinking.  We  have  found  that  we  don’t  get 
very  far  when  we  call  convocations  and  deliver  insiprational  talks. 
We  found  our  best  approach  to  be  in  terms  of  the  small  group  discuss¬ 
ions,  around  or  in  the  dormitories  or  around  the  fraternity  fireplace 
or  in  the  lodging  house— small  groups  of  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen. 
Where  the  faculty  person  takes  down  his  hair  and  confesses  a  lot  of 
sins  of  the  adults  and  talks  realistically  in  terms  of  what  we  have  to 
do  now,  and  what  we  may  have  afterwards  if  we  think  now  to  terms  at 
the  post-war  world.  That  is  pretty  general,  ^'Shorty.’’ 

.diabnina  NIowotaiQr:  Talking  qpecifioally  to  a  student  for 
ample,  he  has  a  problem.  He  is  fighting  between  loyalty  to  country 
and  loyalty  to  conscience,  and  whether  to  get  married,  or  whether  to 
face  graduation,  whether  to  quit  school  or  take  a  job.  Hiat  is  what 
I  had  to  mind  about  student  morale.  Hiere  are  some  tough  ques¬ 
tions  that  they  are  asking.  What  are  some  q>ecific  things  you  can 
say  to  a  person?  For  example,  I  have  one  or  two  phrases  that  I 
picked  up  at  the  group  meetings.  It  has  to  be  todividualtoed  and 
not  so  much  generalized,  and  we  all  have  to  recognize  that  we  have 
a  stake  to  things,  and  that  we  have  to  put  ourselvee  at  the  disposal 
of  a  cause  greater  than  oursdves.  I  can’t  have  morale  if  I  am  eoon- 
cmdcally  insecure,  or  if  I  Imve  a  muddled  philosophy. 


(Now,  I  am  coming  away  from  this  meeting,  as  a  result  of  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon’s  session,  with  improved  morale  to  my  own  think¬ 
ing,  with  a  greater  pride  to  my  government. 
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In  other  woirds,  here  is  an  illustration  that  some  iq>eaker  used 
on  our  campus  in  taUdncf  to  studmita  about  morale.  ^  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  they  were  building  tanks  and  the  production  was  slow  and  un¬ 
interesting,  but  one  week  they  said,  “l%is  is  to  be  tanks  for  Russia 
Week,”  and  productionf  picked  up  thirty  per  cent.  You  have  to 
have  a  specific  ideal  up  there,  a  symbol,  some  gocd  up  there  for  a 
boy  to  shoot  at,  and  I  think  DrDarker  was  hitting  that  yesterday.  Men 
not  only  have  to  follow  somebody  up  here,  but  they  must  have  cer¬ 
tain  symbola  and  we  have  lacked  those  symbols,  and  I  think  that 
ia  what  a  student  wants  in  order  to  have  morale. 

Dean  McOotmeB:  <‘Shorty,”  I  have  to  confess,  I  might  as  well 
do  it  here  and  now,  that  all  this  talk  about  student  morale  leaves  me 
a  little  cold.  I  am  not  worried  about  student  morale.  It  is  all 
right  aa  far  as  I  can  see,  and  everybody  I  talk  to  oonfinns  that  Ihoee 
boys  are  not  looking  for  easy  >>be  or  commissions  or  anything  else. 
Ihey  want  to  do  what  they  are  ibest  suited  to  do,  and  when  they  find 
that  you  can  be  sure  they  are  going  to  do  it 

Dean  OiddlogB:  I  think  some  difficulty  arises  at  that  point  to 
find  out  what  they  are  'best  suited  to  do.  The  boys  don’t  know  where 
their  place  is.  After  the  session  yesterday,  I  felt  more  encouraged 
on  that.  Things  are  getting  to  a  point  where  the  bo3rs  can  get  at 
some  of  the  answers,  but  I  think  our  morale  problem  has  stopped  just 
at  that  point.  They  want  to  do  something,  <but  they  haven’t  been 
tdd  what,  and  we  couldn’t  tell  them. 

Dean  Heath:  At  the  first  of  the  year,  there  seemed  to  be  many 
campuses  wondering  what  to  do  to  help  student  morale.  Some  asser- 
tione  have  been  made  that  no  help  is  needed,  and  perhaps  that  Is 
just  as  true  as  any  other  statement  that  oould  >be  made.  iWe  did  feel, 
however,  on  many  campuses,  that  we  shoidd  do  something  to  assist 
the  students,  and  one  of  the  phrases  used,  was  to  keep  them  busy. 

Well,  in  so  far  aa  our  campus  is  ooncemed,  we  started  a  faculty 
program  within  the  faculty,  during  the  Ohristmas  holidays,  with  which 
to  build  up  a  program  on  student  defense,  and  after  a  few  weeks, 
we  didn’t  get  very  far  wMh  it.  The  students  couldn’t  take  hold  of 
it.  We  met  with  the  students  and  tried  to  turn  it  over  to  them, 
but  they  still  felt  that  it  was  the  faculty’s  work,  so  cutter  a  while, 
we  decided  that  we  were  not  getting  any  place — something  had  to 
be  done.  So,  we  called  in  some  of  the  student  leaders  and  turned  it 
all  over  to  them. 

They  created  what  they  called  the  O.  S.  D.,  the  Office  of  Student 
Defense,  and  everything  branched  from  that.  They  elected  their 
own  chairman  and  their  own  d^egates  from  all  the  organizatkcw  on 
tha  camptis,  and  they  carried  on  Aram  there.  Tbe  Office  has  gone 
along  very  niody,  and  while  they  did  not  get  the  student  support 
from  the  total  student  body  that  they  would  like  to,  they  are  grad- 
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ually  gettific:  it  aa  they  go  along.  Some  of  them  got  very  ImiMitieat 
ahout  it,  hut  oithera  know  the  UmitaUoaa  in  which  they  are  worldzig, 
and  I  will  aay  that  one  of  the  atatementa  made  by  the  studenta  them* 
aelvee,  vraa  that  they  had  too  many  meetinga  going  on  on  the  cam* 
pus,  and  that  they  ahould  set  aside  some  night  for  defense  oounsea, 
such  aa  first  aid,  air  raid  warden,  and  numerous  other  defense  ooursea, 
that  are  being  carried  on  at  the  campua 

So,  the  stiidents  voted  one  night  for  defense  night  out  of  the 
week,  which  happened  to  be  Tuesday  night,  and  they  did  it  all  th^- 
selves.  They  aire  handling  the  entire  program. 

They  came  to  see  me  jtiat  (before  I  left,  and  adced  me  if  1  would 
sign  (requisitions  with  them.  They  are  going  to  set  up  a  ibudget,  and 
they  are  getting  money  from  the  Student  Council  to  carry  on  their 
program.  I  told  them  that  if  I  wanted  to  sign  reguisitions,  I  would 
have  to  know  what  the  program  was,  because  I  wouldn’t  be  meet¬ 
ing  with  them  very  often,  but  I  told  .them  If  I  they  gave  me  an  idea 
of  what  the  requisitions  was  for,  I  would  be  glad  to  help  them  out. 

But  they  selected  one  man  who  happens  to  be  head  of  the  polioe 
ad(ministration  department  who  acta  as  their  adviser.  He  is  the  only 
man  who  sits  with  them. 

CSialnnan  Nowotnor:  Well,  now  that  reminds  me  of  a  story  which 
I  think  reflects  the  idea  that  this  (roundtable  has  probably  gone  far 
enough.  Our  elders  have  told  us  that  a  lot  of  you  boys  are  getting 
nervous  out  there. 


A  200-poiuid  darky  was  ready  for  the  last  mile  in  the  Texas  peni¬ 
tentiary.  They  walked  him  do(wn,  and  strapped  both  his  arms  and  legs 
in  the  chair.  Then  they  shot  the  hundred  thousand  volts  through 
him.  The  old  boy  jumped  up  and  said,  “Look  out,  boss,  I  can’t  stand 
too  much  of  that.”  (Laughter) 

I  read  a  little  item  in  the  Urbana  paper  that  I  wish  to  read  at  this 
time.  I  copied  it  down,  here.  It  is  aibout  chiuxsh  tomorrow,  if  any 
of  you  deans  are  staying  over  for  chiirch.  It  mentioned  a  program 
for  tomorrow.  It  said,  “Reverend  So-(anid-0o  will  preach  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  ’Now  that  the  war  is  on,  what  lessons  are  we  learning?’  Miss  Susie 
Smith  will  sing,  ’Search  Me  O,  God.’  ”  ((Laughter) 


Now,  I  want  to  thank  these  four  members  of  the  panel  for  being 
so  tolerant  of  the  long-windedness  of  their  chairman.  That  is  EYed 
Turner’s  fault  end  Dean  Corbett’s,  for  selecting  me  to  'be  their  so- 
called  leader  here  this  morning.  I  think  they  have  done  a  darned  good 
job  and  I  am  proud  of  them.  Give  them  a  hand.  (Applause) 


We  got  a  little  out  of  hand  on  this  time  schedule.  We  intended 
to  give  thirty  minutes  to  eadh  topic.  We  intended  to  cover  student 
moTBle  and  fratemltiee  during  this  emergency,  and  student  govern- 
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meot  durinsr  this  emenigency.  That  was  our  agenda.  You  see  how  far 
we  got. 

I  will  tell  you  why  some  of  us  thought  that  student  government 
was  so  important.  We  read  a  lot  of  these  constitutions  that  you  have 
on  your  campus  and  mine,  end  we  talked  a  lot  about  streamlining  gov¬ 
ernment  and  learning  a  lot  about  poUtical  science,  short  ballot,  pro¬ 
portional  representation.  I  don’t  know  but  two  campuses  in  Amer¬ 
ica  that  have  proportional  representation  in  their  student  government. 

Theire  are  going  to  be  about  ten  million  of  the  finest  boys  who 
are  going  to  come  iback  to  colleges  and  communities.  If  they  don’t 
oomei  hack  to  liner  ooUeges  and  communities,  those  birds  aren’t 
going  to  be  happy  about  it.  During  the  last  war  we  learned 
to  streamline  and  cut  out  red  tape.  I  believe  you  can  streamline  a 
lot  of  activities  on  your  campus  and  mine,  if  you  do  not  take  the 
easy  way  out. 

A  college  dean  the  other  day  told  me,  'T  think  you  are  making 
a  mistake  in  stirring  up  the  student  governments.  They  are  doing 
all  right,  and  don’t  stir  them  up.”  But  there  are  a  lot  of  things  going 
on  that  are  not  as  they  should  ibe,  and  I  think  we  can  Improve  that; 
and  maybe  that  is  because  we  are  young  and  don’t  know  any  better, 
that  we  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

But  1  am  going  to  take  a  chance  on  our  campus  of  experimenting 
a  little  hit.  We  want  to  thank  you  for  :being  so  patient  and  appar¬ 
ently  awake,  during  our  discussion.  (Applause) 

....  President-Elect  Park  assumed  the  Chair  .... 


Ghairmaa  Paris:  “Shorty,”  thank  you  and  your  supporting  cast 
for  this  period  that  we  have  Just  had. 

’Those  of  you  who  have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  stay  with  this 
program  as  long  as  you  have,  are  now  about  to  receive  your  reward. 
Flor  a  numiber  of  years,  Dean  Scott  Goodnight,  toward  the  close  of 
each  of  our  conventions,  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  discussion 
which  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  program.  We  have  asked 
one  of  our  men  today,  to  duplicate  that. 


Behind  a  front  of  wisecracking,  he  hides,  not  too  successfully,  one 
of  our  keenest  and  most  incisive  minds.  I  am  referring  now  to  Don 
Gardner,  and  I  would  like  Don  to  come  up  and  summarize  for  us  the 
convention  bo  this  point.  Don.  (Applause) 

....  Remarks  by  Dean  (Sardner  were  off  the  record,  at  his  own 


re<iuest  .... 

Chainnan  Paris:  ’Thcmk  you,  Don. 


We  have  been  happy  to  have  with  us,  John  MacGregor,  for  a 
large  portkui  of  our  convention,  and  I  want  to  ask  John  to  say  a 
word  to  us  now  in  conclusion. 
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Mr.  MftcOresw:  Jiist  a  word,  g€»tleinaii,  ot  atyrftdatkm  for  hav¬ 
ing  'been  invited.  Tiat  is  all  I  have.  As  I  sat  here  and  watched  the 
younger  men  pan  their  seniors,  I  enjoyed  it.  I  would  like  to  Invite 
memibers  of  this  group  to  exactly  the  same  thing  at  the  National  In- 
terfratemity  Conference.  We  sit  far  away  from  collie  campuses, 
and  our  reel  informatiooi,  guidance  end  enthusiasm  comes  from  men 
who  are  actually  in  the  field  such  as  you  gentleman  are. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  any  suggestions  or  any  criticism  for  God's 
sake,  let’s  have  it,  because  that  is  our  source  of  information  and  in¬ 
spiration. 

I  am  deilighted  of  course,  to  have  renewed  my  friendship  with 
many  of  you,  and  met  with  those  whom  I  have  not  met  before.  I  have 
enjoyed  this,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  invited  me. 

Thank  you.  (Applauae) 

Chair  Park:  Gentleman,  Chester  Hanford  from  Harvard  ObUega 
is  with  us.  I  wonder  if  we  might  have  a  word  of  greeting  from  him, 
since  Uiis  is  his  first  meeting  with  us.  Dean  Hanford.  (Applause) 

Deani  Cheater  Ebntard:  Mr.  President  and  Ftiends:  I  am  very 
grateful  to  my  good  friend,  Fred  Tumer,  for  inviting  me  to  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  and  for  your  hospitality.  For  several  years 
Fred  and  also  Dean  ILobdell  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  have  told  me  of  the  interesting  nature  and  the  great  value  of 
these  conferences,  but  ocmflloting  engagem^ts  have  made  it  imposs¬ 
ible  to  accept  their  invitation  tmtil  this  q>rlng. 

It  has  also  been  a  pleasure  to  return  to  my  alma  mater.  It  was 
in  old  University  Hall,  which  stood  on  the  Mte  of  this  building;  that 
I  first  met  Tommy  Arkle  Clark.  I  had  several  friends  who  got  in 
trouble  once  in  a  while,  and  I  had  to  see  Tommy  Arkle  dark  now  and 
then  to  intercede  for  them.  Also,  it  was  in  University  Hall  that  as  a 
green  freshman  from  down  state  Illinois  in  1909  I  called  on  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Chester  N.  Greenough,  then  Chaisinan  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Illinois,  to  obtain  exemption  from  a  part  of  the  prescribed 
EInglish  course.  Eighteen  years  later  I  became  Greenough'a  successor 
as  Dean  of  Harvard  College.  So  this  spot  has  some  important  aasod- 
ationa  of  a  personal  nature  as  well  as  of  a  pre-ptofecBional  character. 

The  conferraces  have  been,  most  Interesting  sis  well  as  extremdy 
valuable,  especially  yesterday  afternoon's  scaston  on  the  various  {ure- 
induction  plans  in  the  army  and  navy,  such  as  the  Naval  V-1  pro¬ 
gram,  the  Amy  Air  Corps  program,  and  the  proposed  Amy  Enlist¬ 
ed  Reserve  Corps.  Very  deaiiy  the  army  and  navy  are  relying  very 
heavily  on  the  collies  to  provide  officer  material,  and  they  have 
worked  out  concrete  plana  whereby  we  may  cooperate  with  them.  It 
would  seem  that  every  able-bodied  student  who  is  qualified  should  be 
encouraged  to  enroll  in  one  of  the  pre-induction  programs. 
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This  morninir’s  session  conducted  by  the  Assistant  Deans  merely 
oonfirms  an  opinion  which  has  been  expressed  many  times  that  these 
younjgr  men  as  represemted  by  those  who  oarried  on  the  round  table 
discussion  are  the  ones  who  really  make  the  wheels  go  round  in  our 
respective  offices.  They  are  the  ones  who  aire  most  closely  in  touch  with 
the  undergraduates  and,  having  been  students  themselves  not  so  many 
years  ago,  they  keep  those  of  us  who  have  been  on  the  job  for  ten 
or  a  dozen  years  or  more  from  becoming  too  set  and  rigid.  I  agree 
with  the  comment  just  made  that  the  position  of  Assistant  Dean  is 
one  of  the  most  important  ways  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  career 
in  ooUege  or  school  administration. 

(Last  night  <we  heard  a  most  kupiring  talk  by  Dean  MoCltire  on 
the  importance  of  values  and  ideals  in  college  education,  which  leads  me 
to  one  or  two  final  comments  before  I  sit  down.  In  <these  days,  when 
students  are  foUowkig  accelerated  programs  and  when  there  is  natur¬ 
ally  a  strong  emphasis  on  technloEd  and  scientific  trainhig,  which  is  so 
hnportant  in  the  winning  of  the  war,  we  should  not  overlook  the  ob. 
ligation  which  rests  on  the  colleges  to  preserve  what  we  call  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  humane  tradition. 

It  Is  more  important  than  ever  'before  tlmt  our  students  carry 
away  fixnn  college  in  these  times  some  idea  of  the  continuity  of  the 
present  with  the  past,  a  set  of  values  and  standards,  a  breadth  of 
outlook  which  will  free  their  minds  from  ignorance  and  prejudice,  and 
eapedaUy  a  knowledge  of  American  history,  traditions,  tnstitutioas, 
and  ideals.  An  historloal  knowledge  of  America’s  past  would  seem 
to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  a  liberal  education.  This  seems  essential 
if  a  student  is  to  iinderstand  the  .particidar  dranocratic  society  of  which 
ha  is  a  part.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  Interest  to  note  that  the  Navy 
Departmoit  in  outilining  the  course  of  study  for  the  Navy  V-1  pro¬ 
gram  mentions  American  History  as  one  of  the  subjects  that  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable. 

All  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  academic  work  at  this  time  should 
see  to  it  that  we  stress  those  subjects  in  our  currlculm  which  will  hdp 
preserve  the  liberal  and  humane  tradition  that  is  so  Important  for  the 
preservation  of  our  donocratic  way  of  life  and  for  the  caring  on  of 
our  institutions  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  again  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

Cfaainnaiii  Park:  It  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  per¬ 
sonally  to  leam  that  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  is  an  alumnus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  since  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Harvard  University  is  an  alximniis  of  a  university  which  modesty  for¬ 
bids  me  to  mention.  (Laughter) 

Now,  is  there  any  other  business  to  come  before  us  ? 


. . .  .Aamounoements. . . . 

Goggle 
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CbftimMMB  Faik:  We  are  now  ready  for  a  motion  to  a4}ou™.  Do 
1  ibear  eucfa  a  motion? 

. . .  .Tlie  motion  waa  duly  made  and  aeoonded  to  adffouxn. . . . 

CkatnuBiii  Park:  The  meetlnc:  la  adjoumed,  and  we  took  forward 
to  aeein^  you  in  Oolumbua  in  April  of  1943. 

I  declare  tbia  meeting  adjoumed. 

_ The  Convention  adjourned  at  eleven-forty  o’<dock . 
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OMotel  Roster  of  Those  In  Atteudhaoe  nt  ttie  Uftanis  Meeting 
Name  IngRtnllon  ntle 


Ayling,  J.  G.  IMbiJor 
(A  C.) 

Bartcer,  J.  A  Dr. 
Bates,  Robert  E. 
Bid^e,  T!heo(lore  'W. 
Biggs,  Ernest  R. 
Biebiop,  Robert  W. 
Blaee^,  W.  W. 
Boetwick,  J.  Lt. 
Boeworth,  E  F. 
Bowman,  C.  H. 

lieutenant 
Bruere,  John 
Bunge,  E  F. 

Bunn,  Jobn  W. 
Bursley,  Philip  E. 


Gate,  James  L. 

doyd,  E  L. 

OoldweU,  M.  I. 
Ocmgclon,  Wray  H. 
CoDfwell,  H.  H. 
Corbett,  L.  S. 
Crank,  H.  Q.  Capt. 
Croft,  Jack 
Crowl,  Arthur  H. 

Ciilley,  Paul 
Deni^  Stewart  D. 

Davis,  Burt  Com. 
Dawson,  H.  S. 

Dkrks,  Louis  H. 
DuShane,  Donald  M. 
Enyart,  A.  D. 
Finifrock,  Lawredice 
Fisher,  hL  L. 
French,  Arden  O. 
Garchier,  D.  E 
Giddlngs,  Glenn  W. 
Giesecke,  G.  E 

Gienn,  Sidney 
Ocddsmith,  Fired.  I. 
Griffith,  Jaanes  C. 

Lieutenant 
Hagerman,  Gordon 
Hell,  Fired  Ueut. 
{Hampton,  V.  J. 


Hdg't's  Army  Ar  Forces 
ee 

United  States  Navy 
Indiana  Univenaity 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ohio  State  University 
University  of  Oinciiuiati 
University  of  Wisoonsin 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
Oberlin  College 
U.  S.  Navy — ^at  U.  of 
lU. 

College  of  Wooster 
Augustana  College 
Stanford  University 
University  of  Michigan 


University  of  Chicago 

No.  Carolina  State  Col¬ 
lege 

University  of  lUinois 
Lehigh  University 
Beloit  College 
Univeisity  of  Maine 

Utah  State  Agr.  College 
Federal  Bureau  of  In¬ 
vestigation 
Wheaton  College 
Alpha  Tau  Omega  Fra¬ 
ternity 

United  States  Navy 
University  of  Illinois 

DePauw  University 
Lawrence  College 
Rollins  College 
Term.  Valley  Authority 
Purdue  Univeosslty 
Louisiana  State  Univ. 
University  of  Akron 
DePauw  University 
University  of  IlUnois 

University  of  Illinois 
Purdue  University 
Travelling  Aviation 
Cadet  Bmurd  No.  7 
University  of  Akron 
United  States  Navy 
University  of  IHinois 


Asst.  Sec.  to  the  Navy 
Associate  Dean  of  Men 
Deem  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Ehcect  Sec.  of  TMCA 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  College  Men 


Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Moi 
Director  of  Orientatirm 
and  Counselor  to  New 
Students 

Asst.  Professor  of  Med¬ 
ieval  History 
Dean  of  Students 

Y.  M.  C.  A 

Dean  of  Undeigradxiates 
Dean 

Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Men 
Special  Agent  in  Charge 

Dean  of  Men 
Nationed  Secretary 


Asst.  Dean  — CoUege  of 
LAS. 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Junior  Geologist 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Counselor,  Personnel 
Bureau 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Ihiglish 
Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
President  of  Board 

Adviser  to  Men 

Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
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iHanfoid,  A,  C.  Harvard  College  Dean  of  Harvard  College 

HAnann,  c.  A.  University  of  Akron  Asst.  Director  of  Adult 

Education 

Hanson,  Ernest  E.  Northern  Ill,  State  Dean  of  Men 

Teachers’  College 

Hamo^  A.  J.  University  of  Illinois  Dean  of  the  College  ot 

Lavr 

Harper,  W.  C.  The  University  of  Neb.  Assistant  Dean 

Heath,  G.  R,  Michigan  State  College  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

Heller,  Hobart  F.  Eastern  m.  State  Dean  of  Men 

Teachers'  College 

Heyliger,  Victor  University  of  Elinods  Asst,  in  Physical  Bduu 
Hildner,  Ernest  G.  Illinois  College  Dean  of  the  College 

Jr. 

Hilldring,  J.  H.  United  States  Army  Brigadier  General 
Brig.  General. 

Hindman,  Darwin  A.  University  of  Missouri  Director  of  Student  Af¬ 
fairs  for  Men 

Holter,  P.  J.  Hiram  College  Dean  of  Men 

Houtchens,  L  H.  University  of  Illinois  Instructor  In  BngUMi 
Hubbell,  Gardner,  E.  principia  College  Dean  of  Men 

Humphreys, Allen  S.  University  of  Arkansas  Dean  of  Men 
Himt,  Everett  Swarthmore  College  Dean 

Hiuitoon,  P.  O.  United  States  Navy  Commander 

Commander 

Judy,  Durward  G.  University  of  Illinois  Asst,  to  the  Dean  ot 

Men 

Jxilian  J.  H.  Univ.  of  South  Dakota  Dean  of  Student  Affairs 

Klns^,  Dellber  E.  Ohio  State  University  Asst.  Dean  and  AudUor 

of  Pratemity  Accounts 
Kretschmer,  Verne  University  of  Illinois  Director  of  the  Unton 
Knox,  Carl  W.  Ohio  University  Res.  Mgr.  Men’s  Donn. 

Lange,  Laurence  W.  Ohio  University  Dean  of  Men 

Lentz,  E.  G.  So.  Ill.  Normal  Univ.  Dean  of  Men 

Linkins,  R.  H.  BL  State  Normal  Univ.  Dean  of  Men 

Lloyd,  Wesley  P.  Brigham  Young  Univ.  Dean  of  Men 

Mcaure,  M.  T.  University  of  DUnois  Dean  of  the  College  of 

LAS. 

McConnell,  Q.  A.  University  of  Illinois  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 

MacGregor,  John  M.  National  Interfratemity  Chairman 

Conference 

Mallett,  Donald  R.  University  of  Iowa  Asst.  Director 

Mandhester,  R.  E.  Kent  State  University  Dean  of  Men 

Miller,  C,  L.  James  Millikin  Univ.  Dean 

MiUer,  Earl  J.  Univ.  of  Calif,  at  L.  A.  Dean  of  Undergraduates 

Moseley,  John  O.  University  of  Tennessee  Dean  of  Students 
Murphy,  A.  J.  Jr.  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Tech.  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
Nanz,  Ralph  S.  Carroll  College  I>ean  of  Men 

Nelson,  Glenn  H.  State  Teachers  College  Dir.  Student  Personnel 
Newman,  J.  H.  University  of  Alabama  Dean  of  Men 

Nowotny,  Amo  University  of  Texas  Asst.  Dean,  Director  of 

Employment 

Olmstead,  C.  T.  University  of  Michigan  Asst.  Dean  of  Students 

Park,  J.  A.  Ohio  State  University  Dean  of  Men 

Peck,  Gerald  W.  University  of  Illinois  Asst.  Dean  of  Men 
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PoBtle,  Arthur  S. 
Powell,  Alden  L. 

Raimey,  M.  P.  Maj. 
Rea,  W.  B. 

Reed,  Leslie  1. 

Royer,  Robert 

Rubottom,  R.  R.  Jr. 

Sandberg,  John  V. 
Oaptain 

Scbo^  W.  Howard 
Schult^  J.  R. 
Sentman,  Lt  Com. 
Shi|>ton,  W.  D. 
Simonetti,  Ftank 
Smith,  Harley  B. 
Smith,  Leon  P. 
Somerville,  J.  J. 
Sparks,  Leonard  C. 
CoikMael 

Stratton,  L.  D. 
Thomp8on,C.  Woody 

'niompson,J.  Joigen 
Thompson,  S.  Earl 

Trutter,  John  T. 
Turner,  Fred  H. 
Watson,  A.  C. 

Watson,  Walter  S. 

Weeks,  Piancis  W. 

Wentworth  W.  Nor¬ 
ris 

Werner,  Henry 
Willard,  A.  C. 
Wohle,  P.  J.  Major 


University  of  Ciooiniiati  Dean  of  Men 
Louisiana  State  Univ.  Asst.  Dean^  Arts  and 

Sciences 

United  States  Army 

University  of  Michigan  Asst.  Dean  of  Students 
Iowa  State  Teachers  Dean  of  Men 
College 

Indiana  University 


United  States  Navy 
(On  Leave) 

U.  S.  MaTrine  Corps 

Wheaton  College 
Allegheny  College 
U.  S.  Navy 

Washington  University 
Unlvensity  of  Akron 
Ohio  University 
University  of  Chicago 
CMilo  Wesleyan  Univ. 
University  of  Illinois 

Drexel  List,  of  Tech. 
University  of  Iowa 

St.  Olaf  College 
University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Blinois 
Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Te<dinology 
The  Cooper  Union 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Blinois 

Kansas  University 
University  of  Illinois 
United  States  Army 


Asst,  to  the  Dean  of 
Men 

Asst  Dean  of  Student 
Life 
Captain 

Asst,  to  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Lt.  Commander 
Dean  of  Men 
Adviser  of  Men 
Asst,  to  Dean  of  Men 
Asst  Dean  of  Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Commandant 

'  '  i 

Dean  of  Men 
Director  of  Student  Af¬ 
fairs 

Dean  of  Men 
Acting  Director,  Student 
Housing 
Student 
Dean  of  M«i 
Chairman,  Museum 
Committee 

Director  of  Adm.  A 
Student  Relations 
Head  Counselor,  Men's 
Residence  Halls 
Director  of  Residence 
Halls 

Adviser  to  Mmi 

President 

Major 


APPENDIX  B 
Roster  at  Ladleo'  Gnoop 


Mrs.  Robert  E.  Bates 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Bostwick 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Bunge 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Dirks 
Mrs.  Donfred  H.  Geuxiner 
Mrs.  V.  James  Hampton 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Heller 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Julian 
Mrs.  Carl  W.  KDOX 
Mrs.  Laurence  W.  Lange 


Mrs.  Golden  A.  McCTonnell 
Mils.  Donald  R.  Mallett 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Manchester 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Park 
Mrs.  Geoald  W.  Pe<dt 
MErs.  J.  R.  Schultz 
IDs.  C.  W.  Ihoinpaon 
Mrs.  lYed  H.  Turner 
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lastttutloq 


AddNM 


Akron,  University  of 
Alabama,  University  of 
Ailegrbeny  University 
Arkansas,  University  of 
Augustana  College 
Bcker  Univenaity 
Beloit  College 
Bethel  College 
Bowling  Green  State  Univ 
Brown  University 
Bucloiell  University 
California,  University  of 


California,  University  of 
at  Loe  Angeles 
Capital  University 
Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 
Carroll  College 
Case  School  of  Applied 
Science 

Cincinnati,  University  of 
atadel,  The  (The  Mili¬ 
tary  Schocd  of  So. 
Carolina) 

Colorado  College 

Colorado,  University  of 
Copper  Union  Institote  of 
Technology 

Dartmouth  College 
Delaware,  University  of 
Denison  University 
Denver  University 
DePauw  University 
Drexel  Institute 
Florida,  University  of 
Georgia  School  of  Tecs- 
nology 

Hiram  College 
Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 

I11in<ds  State  Normal 
University 

Illinois,  University  of 
Indiana,  University  of 
Iowa  State  College 
Iowa,  University  of 
Kalamazoo  College 


Akron,  Ohio 
University  Alabama 
Meadville,  Pa. 
Fh.yetteville,  Ark. 
Rock  Island,  lUinoia 
Baldwin,  Kansas 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Newton,  Kansas 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio 
Providence,  R.  L 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Berkeley,  Otdif. 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cincirmati,  Ohio 
Charleston,  So.  Car. 


Colorado  Springs, 

Col. 

Boulder,  Colorado 
New  York,  New  York 


Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  Delaware 
Granville,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
GreencasUe,  Indiana 
Philadeli^a,  Pa. 
Gainesville,  Florida. 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Hiram,  Ohio 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Normal,  Illinois 

Urhana,  Illinois 
Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ames,  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Ifiohigan 


D.  H.  Gardner 
J.  H.  Newman 
J.  R.  SchuUz 
Allan  S.  Humphreys 

E.  F.  Bunge 
Benjamin  A.  Gessner 
Harmon  H.  Conwdl 
P,  S.  Goertz 

Arch  B.  Conklin 
S.  T.  Arnold 
Ralph  B.  Page 
Hurford  E.  Stone, 
(Acting  Dean  of 
Under  Graduates) 
Earl  J.  MUler 

Armin  H.  Meyer 
B.  E.  Warden 

Ralph  S.  Nanz 
Theodore  M.  Focke 

Arthur  S.  Postle 
Leaman  A.  Dye 


Wesley  Gadd 

H.  G.  Carlson 
Walter  S.  Watson 
(Director  of  Stu. 
dent  Relations) 

L.  K.  Neidlinger 
G.  B.  Dutton 
C.  F,  Ridiards 
Prof.  John  Lawson 
Louis  H.  Dirks 

L.  D.  Stratton 
R.  C.  Beaty 
Floyd  F^eld 

F.  J.  Holter 
Herbert  Wunderlich 
C.  A.  Tlbbals 

R.  H.  Linldns 

FVed  H.  Turner 
C.  B.  Edmomison 

M.  D.  Hdser 
Robert  Rlenow 
<3ilmer  G.  Robinson 
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Kansas  State  Tecudiers  Pittsburg,  Kansas  George  D.  Small 

Oc^ege 

Kansas,  University  of  (Lawrence,  Kansas  Henry  fWemer 

Kent  State  University  Kent,  Ohio  R.  E-  Manchester 

Kentucky,  University  of  Lexington,  Kentucky  T.  T.  Jones 
Lawrence  College  Appleton,  Wisoonsin  Donald  M.  DuShane 

(Dean  of  Students}' 

Lehigh  Univensity  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Wray  H.  Congdon 

Louisiana  State  Univ.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  Arden  O.  French 

Maine,  University  of  Orono,  Maine  D.  S.  Ooihett 

Massachusetts  InMitute  of  Cambridge,  Maas.  H.  E.  Lobdell 
Technology 

Miami  University  Oxford,  Ohio  W.  E.  Alderman 

Michigan  State  College  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Fred  T.  Mitchell 

Michigan,  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Midh.  Joseph  A  Bursley 

Ihe  James  Millikin  Unlv.  Decatur,  Illinois  C.  L.  Miller 

Minnesota,  University  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  E.  G.  Williamson 

Mississippi,  University  of  Oxford,  Miss.  R.  M.  Guess 

Missouri,  University  of  Coliimbia,  Mo.  Darwin  A.  Hindman 

(Acting  Director  of 
Student  Affairs 
for  Men) 

Montana  State  College  Bozeman,  Montana  Marvin  F.  Kelly 
Montana  State  University  Missoula,  Montana  J.  Elarl  Miller 
Municipal  Univ.  of  Omaha  Omaha,  Nebraska  L.  M.  Bradfleld 
Muskingum  College  New  Concord,  (^o  C.  W.  McCracken 

Nebraska,  University  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  T.  J,  Thompson 
New  Mexico,  Univ.  of  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  J.  L.  Bostwick 
New  York  University  New  York,  New  York  Irving  H.  Berg 
North  Carolina  State  Col.  Raleigh,  No.  Car.  E.  L.  Ctoyd 
lege 

Northeastern  University  Boston,  Maas.  Harold  W.  Melvin 

Northern  Blinois  State  DeKalb,  nUnois  Ehmest  E.  Hanson 

Teachers'  College 

Northfwestem  University  Evanston,  nUnote  Elias  Lyman 
Oberlin  College  Oberlin,  Ohio  E.  F.  Bosworth 

Ohio  State  University  Oolumbiu,  Ohio  Joseph  A  Park 

Ohio  University  Athens,  Ohio  L.  W.  Lange 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  D^ware,  Ohio  J.  J.  Somerville 

Oklahoma  A.  A  M.  COl-  Stillwater,  Okhu  C.  H.  McElroy 

lege 

Oklahoma,  University  of  Norman,  Okla. 

Pittabuigh,  University  of  Plttsbuigh,  Pa.  Theodore  W.  Biddle 

Principia,  The  Etsah,  Illinois  Gamer  E.  Hiibbell 

Princeton  University  Princeton,  N.  J.  Christian  Gaiiss 
Purdue  University  Lafayette,  Indiana  Fred  I.  Goldsmith 

Rotlins  College  Winter  Park,  Pla.  A  D.  Enyart 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Frazer  Metzger 

St.  Olaf  College  Northfield,  Minn.  J.  J.  Thompson 

South  Dakota,  Univ.  of  Vermillion,  Sa  Dak.  J.  H.  Julian 
Southern  California,  Uni*  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Francis  Bacon 
vensLty  of 

Southern  Illinois  State  Oarbondale,  Illinois  E.  G.  Lentz 
Normal  University 

Southern  Methodist  Univ.  Dallas,  Texas  A  C.  Zumbnmnen 

Southwestern  Louisiana  Lafayette,  Louisiana  Joseph  A.  Riehl 
Institute 
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Stanford  University 
Swarthmore  OoUege 
Temple  University 
Tennessee,  University  of 
Texas  Technology  Ckdlege 
Texas,  University  of 
Union  College 
Utah  State  Agr.  College 
Utah,  University  of 
Virginia  Polytechnic  In¬ 
stitute 

Washington  and  Lee 
Univ. 

Washington  State  Collie 
Washington  University 
Washington,  University  of 
Wayne  University 
Western  Reserve  Univ. 
William  and  Mary,  Col¬ 
lege  of 

Wisconsin,  University  of 


Stanford,  Calif. 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lu'bbock,  Texas 
Austin,  Texas 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 
Logan,  Utah. 

Salt  Lake  City.  UUh 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

Lexington,  Va. 

Pullman,  Wsah. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Madison.  Wisconsin 


Wittenberg  College 

Wooster,  College  of 
Wyoming,  University  of 


Brigham  Young  Uni. 
versity 


Springfield,  Ohio 

Wooster,  Ohio 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

Provo,  Utah 


John  Bunn 
Everett  Hunt 
J.  C.  Seegera 
John  O.  Moseley 
James  G.  Allen 

V.  L  Moore 

G.  W.  Habenicht 
Jack  Or<^ 

John  L  Ballif,  Jr. 
Julian  A.  Burruss, 
(President.) 

Frank  J.  Gilliam 

Otis  McCreery 

W.  D.  Shipton 
Dean  Newhouse 
John  R.  Richards 

J.  Wilbert  Lambert 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

B.  H.  Pershing 

(Dean  of  Students) 
John  Bruere 

B.  C.  Daly 

C.  H.  Blanchard 
(Dean  of  Students) 

Wesley  P.  Lloyd 


1»IEBITUS  DEANS 

Stanley  Coulter,  Eli  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapcdis,  Indiana 
George  Chilver,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California 
C.  R.  Melcher,  Univeraity  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Et  E.  Nicholson,  University  of  Mirmesota,  Minneapolis,  Mirmesota 
M.  L.  Fisher,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Indiana 


HONOBABT  MEMBER 

H.  Roe  Bartle,  Land  Bank  Building,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
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SomniMy  ct  PrevtoOB  Ife^iiigs 


MIITINO  YKAfI 

PRKSIOCNT 

•■CASTARV 

1 

1919 

6 

Madison,  Wis. 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

L. 

A.  Strauss 

2 

1920 

9 

Urbana,  Illinois 

T.  A.  Clark 

S. 

H.  Goodnight 

3 

1921 

16 

Iowa  Giity,  Iowa 

T.  A.  Clark 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

4 

1922 

20 

Lexinjrton,  Ky. 

E.  E.  Nicholson 

S. 

H.  Goodnight 

5 

1923 

17 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stanley  Coulter 

E. 

E.  Nicholson 

6 

1924 

29 

Ann  Ai4)or,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Bursley 

E. 

E.  Nicholson 

7 

1925 

31 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Robert  Rienow 

F. 

F.  Bradshaw 

8 

1926 

46 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  R.  Melcher 

F. 

F.  Bradshaw 

9 

1927 

43 

Atlanta,  Gmrgia 

Floyd  Field 

F, 

F.  Bradshaw 

10 

1928 

50 

Boulder,  Colorado 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

F. 

M.  Dawson 

11 

1929 

76 

IWa^ington,  D,  C. 

G.  B.  Culver 

V. 

I.  Moore 

12 

1930 

64 

Fayetteville,  Ark. 

J.  W.  ArmstirongV. 

I.  Moore 

IS 

1981 

83 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.  J.  Sanders 

V. 

I.  Moore 

14 

1932 

40 

(Los  Angeles,  CaUf. 

V.  I.  Moore 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

15 

1933 

55 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

C.  E.  Edmondson  D.  H.  Gardner 

16 

1934 

61 

Elvanston,  nibM^ 

H.  E.  LobdeU 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

17 

1935 

56 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  A.  Tolbert 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

18 

193« 

92 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Alderman 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

19 

1937 

80 

Austin,  Texas 

D.  S.  Lancaster 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

20 

1938 

164 

Madison,  Wisconsin  D.  H.  Gardner 

F. 

H.  Turner 

21 

1939 

87 

Roanoke,  Viirginia 

D.  H.  Gardner 

F. 

H,  Turner 

22 

1940 

58 

Albuqerque,  N.  Mex. 

J,  F.  Findlay 

F. 

H.  Turner 

23 

1941 

100 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

J.  J.  Thompson 

F. 

H.  Turner 

24 

1942 

114 

Urbana,  Illinois 

L.  S.  Conbett 

P. 

H.  Turner 
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APPENDIX  E 

atamOag  OommttteM— 1942-4S 


ExaouMve  Oommlttoe— 1941-42 


Dean  L.  S.  Oorbett  Dean  Donfred  H.  Gardner 

Dean  J.  H.  Julian  Dean  J.  H.  Neiwman 

Dean  J.  J.  Thompson  Dean  Earl  J.  Miller 

Dean  IiYed  H.  Turner 


Executive  Oommltfcee— 1942-4S 


Dean  J.  A.  Park  Dean  J.  H.  Newman 

Dean  Amo  Nowotny  Dean  Earl  J.  Miller 

Dean  Fred  H.  Turner  Dean  Donald  M.  DuShane 

Dean  Li.  S.  Oorbett 


Committee  on  Nmnliiatioas  and  Piaoe  Dor  1942  and  194S 

Dean  Fred  T.  Mitchell,  CSiairman  Dean  J.  R.  Schultz 
Dean  H.  El  Lioibdell  Dean  Scott  H.  Goodnight 

Dean  El  h,  <3oyd 


Committee  on  Freshman  Orientation 

Dean  Iniarene  W.  Lange,  Chair-  Dean  Gamer  El  Huhbell 
lean  Dean  Wesley  P.  Lloyd 

Dean  R.  R.  Rubottom  Dean  Wray  H.  Oongdon 
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Publications  of  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men 

Ajuiual  PiooeedingB  from  1910  to  1942 — Hie  Secretary 
can  aiqiply  oqpies  ct  these  volumes,  although  certain 
volumes  are  rare.  Price:  21.00  per  volume. 

“The  Dean  of  Men’s  Viewpoint,’’  by  Dean  George  D. 
Small,  an  annotated  bibHogrephy  of  200  pages  of  refer¬ 
ences  useful  to  individuals  serving  in  any  field  of  student 
guidance  and  welfare.  Price  $1.50. 

☆ 

IlMse  poMloattaw  may  be  seenrad  team  the  Secretary, 

FRED  K  TURNER 

152  ADMlNlSTRA'nOIN  BUILDING 

Urbana,  Ittinoia 

☆ 

THE  ’rWENTT-FIFrH 

Annual  Conference  of  the  National 
Aaaociation  of  Deana  and 
Adviaera  of  Men 

will  be  held  at  the 

Univeraity  of  Ohio — Columbua,  Ohio 
April  I  2,  3, 1943 
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